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As staple as Saturday night 


Tue big advantage in a staple is its popular accep- 
tance. The disadvantage is that everyone takes it for 
granted. 


When Cannon Mills, Inc., New York City, came to 
Advertising Headquarters, they said, “We don’t know 
that there is any special news in Cannon towels. They 
are a staple—like sugar or Saturday night.” 

Well, it took us just about one Saturday night to 
find a heap of news about Cannon towels. Their 
beauty, their quality. One could see and feel the wear 
in them. Their price alone would attract customers. 

We spent three years telling this story to the trade 
and getting them to tell it across the counter. We sold 
it to the hotel managements of the country so thor- 
oughly that today nearly every good hotel in the land 
furnishes their patrons with Cannon towels. We are 
telling it to the public, backing up Cannon’s “say so” 
with the evidence that hotels, who above all folks 
know towels, have found Cannon quality and value 
the best their money can buy. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Long Has It Been Since | «x. 
You Left the Farm? 


ERHAPS you are one of that large percentage of execu- 
tives in control of advertising appropriations who are 
proud of the fact that they were reared on the farm. 





But have you kept in touch with farm progress since the days of The 
your boyhood experience? 
Do you appreciate the fact that the farmer and his family 
represent nearly half the buying power of the United States? 
That they till their fields, grind their feed, pump their water, i 
milk their cows and light their homes by means of gasoline three 
and electricity? That they travel by automobile and get their = 
. . . >, 
entertainment by radio? That they wear the same kind of Whe 
clothing that your family wears, see the same moving pic- TI 
H tures and send their sons and daughters to the same colleges sales 
| and universities? agers 
i ties 
Most important of all, from the standpoint of your selling— ing 
do you realize that 700,000 retailers, in 15,000 of the smaller rs 
towns and cities, depend on farm- yong 
Hoard’s Dairyman ers for 50 to 75 per cent of their new 
The Nebraska Farmer les? aa 
The Pacific Rural Press Sales: ideas 
Ohio Farmer ies F fully 
Michigan Farmer Is your advertising properly dis- cessfi 
eee Zoreer tributed to support those dealers? Yo 
Kansas Farmer You can reach two million of their terest 
The Farmer, St. Paul : eral 
The Breeder's Gazette best customers through a single aan 
he Progressive Farmer : 
The Prairie Farmer medium (ONE ORDER—ONE pickec 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist PLATE—ONE BILL) by includ- care? 
The American Agriculturist 2 : ‘ : 
Wallaces’ Farmer ing in your schedule the — 
that 1 
specia 
STANDARD e’et UNIT! °: 
PAPER is it | 
. ica tailers 
Let us co-operate with you by giving you the facts about that i ae fe 
unmatched distribution and local influence—as it applies pass a 
to your own product. sentat 
Let 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. | good 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 250 Park Ave., 3 al 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago New York panies 
San Francisco, 547 Howard Street tt I 
Manut. 


Your Sales Problem is National—That of Your Dealer @ sands | 
is Local—The Standard Farm Paper Unit Meets Both age fp 
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Nine Executives Answer Vital Ques- 
tions on Getting New Dealers 


Their Answers Will Be Helpful to Every Firm Seeking New Distributors 
—and Who Isn't? 


By Charles 


HE question of getting new 

dealers and agents really has 
three angles. The first is: How to 
select them? The second: What 
to expect of them? And the third: 
What to do for them? 

The answers, as given by nine 
sales and sales promotion man- 
agers of companies whose activi- 
ties cover a wide range of sell- 
ing and whose products are 
nationally known and_ accepted, 
show that while there is no stand- 
ard practice to follow in picking 
new agents, there are many good 
ideas that are being used success- 
fully and that can be adapted suc- 
cessfully to any particular field. 

You'll run up against several in- 
teresting questions under the gen- 
eral problem of how to select new 
dealers, such as: Shall they be 
picked indiscriminately or with 
care? Is it best to permit the 
salesman to open them or leave 
that to the credit department or 
special investigators? Does it pay 
to set newcomers up in business or 
is it better to get established re- 
tailers? Is it preferable to take 
on a second-rate dealer rather than 
pass a town up and have no repre- 
sentation in it? 

Let us get the outline of one 
good plan and see how other com- 
panies vary their procedure from 
it Devoe & Raynolds, paint 
manufacturers, have some thou- 
sands of agents in towns of aver- 
age population. According to 
advertising manager Theodore 
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G. Muller 


E. Damm, one agent takes care 
of each town except in some cases 
where the town is spread out. 
Then there may be two dealers 
handling the line. In large cities 
there are many agents, New York 
having several hundred. 

The first move of Devoe & 
Raynolds in getting new dealers is 
to estimate the paint buying power 
of a community from income tax 
reports, population, and so forth. 
When it is found that a town can 
support an agency, the salesman in 
that district makes a study of the 
likely retailers. This analysis 
goes on unknown to thé prospects 
whose credit and standing are 
checked up with the banks, cham- 
bers of commerce and_ business 
houses. When three or four good 
men have been lined up, the sales 
promotion department goes to 
work on the most desirable one. 
Twice a year, after the peak sell- 
ing season, salesmen go out on an 
agency drive in co-operation with 
the promotion department which 
sends out four letters at intervals 
to the prospects. 

Each of these letters is accom- 
panied by other Devoe material, 
such as a house-organ or a testi- 
monial. If three prospects are 
solicited and none is sold, a fourth 
letter goes to all three saying that 
a salesman will call in a day or 
two to talk things over. These let- 
ters are timed to the salesman’s 
routing, and the salesman calls 
on the best of the prospects first. 
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This company always goes after 
the best merchant. Sometimes, it 
does not go to the biggest retailer 
but takes a man with possibilities 
and builds him up. It will then 
give him educational courses and 
show him the Devoe merchandis- 
ing methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in fifteen of the company’s 
own retail stores. 

This policy of careful selection 
has done much to reduce the turn- 
over in agents, says Mr. Damm. 
The dealer is guaranteed his au- 
thorized agency so long as _ he 
does the required business, a plan 
that has kept dealers with the com- 
pany as long as fifty or sixty 
years. 

In general, the method which 
most companies use to select deal- 
ers is not so elaborate, credit 
standing and salesmen’s reports be- 
ing the two big factors that are 
usually considered. This is espe- 
cially true in specialty fields and in 
candy and similar lines which are 
sold in small orders and have wide 
distribution. Vantine’s, which has 
400 items of incense, incense burn- 
ers and toilet specialties, picks its 
dealers by credit and reference. A 
new account must give three refer- 
ences among manufacturers, but a 
good Dun or Bradstreet rating 
will take the place of the refer- 
ences. 

A prominent candy concern sells 
its specialty candies to any retailer 
with credit. Another manufac- 
turer, who sells to 15,000 accounts, 
opens agencies indiscriminately on 
the one basis of credit. 

The Bulova Watch Company, 
which opens almost all of its new 
accounts through its salesmen, will 
not ship a new account by wire 
except in rare cases where it is 
absolutely unavoidable. Usually, 
the order will be held up until the 
salesman can get to the dealer in 
person. In every case, however, 
the credit rating is investigated by 
the office. According to advertis- 
ing manager Scheibel, this sending 
of the salesman to the prospect is 
not only to check the jeweler’s 
standing in his community, but is 
also to convince him that it is 
best to carry the full Bulova line 
and to sell it according to the 
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regular Bulova merchandising 
plan. Selling the merchant on 
these two points does much to de- 
crease dealer mortality, Mr. 
Scheibel says, because it makes 
better merchandisers of agents, 
and enables each one to take full 
advantage of national advertising. 

The Kops Brothers Company, 
making the Nemo line of corsets, 
has a list of prospects which has 
been worked up by its own sales 
force and from which it opens 
new accounts most successfully by 
making special offers of regular 
items that established dealers have 
proved to be good sellers. Frank 
Jepson, sales promotion manager, 
tells Printers’ INK that the best 
way he has found to get new deal- 
ers is by direct mail, using these 
proved selling plans. Inquiries are 
checked for credit standing, and 
new accounts are handled _ by 
the sales-promotion department. — 


AN IMPORTANT D SCOVERY 


The Scholl Foot Appliance 
Company takes plenty of time in 
checking up the salesman’s recom- 
mendation as to new accounts, in- 
vestigating thoroughly the _pros- 
pect’s character, the physical loca- 
tion of his store, his credit, and 
his willingness to co-operate in 
Scholl merchandising methods. 
This company recently found, on 
analysis of its entire territory, that 
85 per cent of its business is com- 
ing from 15 per cent of its ac- 
counts. This has resulted in con- 
centration on opening so-called 
preferred dealers where possible, 
often working six and_ seven 
months to get the best, but mean- 
while selling to smaller accounts. 

The Gotham Gold Stripe Ho- 
siery Company, according to sales 
manager Selig, differs from most 
companies in that it has a demand 
for agencies which is greater than 
its ability to supply. This enables 
the firm to pick and choose, the 
sales department checking up by 
credit ratings and general infor- 
mation available to the sales de- 
partment from many sources. 

In order to secure the informa- 
tion in statistical form so that tt 
could be made more easily com- 
pared and understood, PRINTERS 
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Ink asked these companies the 
following specific questions about 
opening new accounts. 

(1) Do your salesmen pick the 
new agents or have you a separate 
department that does it? 

Four sales managers reported 
that the work is done by the men 
on the road, checked, of course, by 
the home office. Two said it is 
done by a combination of salesmen 
and sales promotion staff. Two 
others handle it exclusively 
through the sales promotion office. 
Devoe & Raynolds, using a travel- 
ing sales manager to every six or 
seven men, relies chiefly on the 
traveling force, with the branch 
manager and district manager 
commenting on the reports before 
they reach the credit department. 

(2) How do salesmen report on 
possible new dealers? 

Two of the companies expect 
only an order. One requires that 
the order be accompanied by a 
letter giving full information re- 
garding the general type of mer- 
chandise carried in the store, 
whom the dealer buys from, loca- 
tion of the store and its appear- 
ance, and customer courtesy dis- 
played by clerks. The other four 
use special cards which are filled 
in and usually are amplified by 
details in a letter. 

(3) Do you pick the best store 
in town or take on a less impor- 
tant one and try to build it up? 

Vantine’s will take any dealer 
who has good credit. Scholl, 
seeking preferred dealers, will 
take others until the best is avail- 
able. Gotham does this, too. All 
of the others express a willingness 
to take hold of either a small or 
large store provided it has possi- 
bilities and the dealer will work to 
get the business the companies be- 
lieve he can get. Most of them 
are willing to build for the future, 
preferring a _ small, ambitious 
dealer to a smug, large one whose 
business is not increasing. 

(4) If there is no really good 
dealer in town, do you pass the 
town up or take the best there is? 

The Goldman Costume Com- 
pany, maker of Betty Wales 
dresses, and Devoe & Raynolds 
will pass the town up. All of the 
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others, with one exception, prefer 
to take the best there is unless a 
nearby town offers a good outlet. 
Kops Brothers considers the ques- 
tion hypothetical. 

(5) Can you cut down dealer 
mortality by careful selection? 

Five executives replicd in the 
affirmative, saying they are doing 
it today. Mr. Jepson points out 
that while you may select the 
dealer carefully, the dealer may 
select other of his manufacturers 
carelessly and pull you down when 
he falls. The sales manager of a 
long-established and prominent 
candy company says he finds 
dealer mortality can be cut down, 
not so much by careful selection, 
as by offering policies which sell 
the merchandise. J. A. Einstein, 
treasurer of the Goldman Cos- 
tume Company, points out that 
careful selection must be made so 
as not to lose volume distribution. 
His company feels that, as a na- 
tional advertiser, its product must 
have the broadest distribution 
compatible with careful _ selec- 
tion. Sales promotion manager 
Schwartz, of Vantine’s, says he 
would rather sell to twenty-five 
dealers and take a chance on high 
mortality than to sell to only five 
and take the small volume that 
goes with it. 

(6) Do you attempt to cultivate 
present dealers rather than take 
on others in the same town? 

The manufacturer with 15,000 
accounts referred to previously, 
and Vantine’s, stand together in 
answering that they are constantly 
trying to increase the number of 
their dealers rather than work on 
old ones, on the principle that a 
nationally-advertised product needs 
all possible outlets. The other 
seven manufacturers declare them- 
selves as unqualifiedly in favor of 
increasing efforts on old agents, 
either because they are working on 
an exclusive or preferred basis or 
because they have found it pays 
more to make one man a good 
merchandiser than to have sev- 
eral agents who are not. The 
Bulova Watch Company says: 
“We are hammering away at our 
old agents to get them to carry a 
(Continued Gn page 148) 
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“That bat’s a Bambino Babe, all right” 


“Yeh, you’ve got a good eye for a bat, but Ruth made his 
rep by being able to pick out the ball.” 

“Now don’t be nasty, Dick, just because you know how.” 

“Sock! I guess Soapless scored on that.” 

The frankness with which boys discuss each other’s skill 
is only equaled by the energy with which they continually 
boost for their favorites, be it boy, bat, golf clubs, tennis 
racket or what not. The loyalty of the boy! A trait which 
manufacturers have profitably put to work for them in selling 
their goods through advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Picture the average AMERICAN Boy reader. In age, he’s 
between 1514 and 16 years old. He’s about 5 feet 4 inches 
tall. He weighs 125 pounds “on the hoof.” Eighty per cent 
of the half-million of him are in high school, and athletics 
occupy a large part of his waking hours. They look to 
THE AMERICAN Boy, as to a trusted chum or coach, for 
thrilling entertainment. Stories about sports play no small 
part in the editorial contents. 

This is the keen, peppy audience your advertising reaches 
in THE AMERICAN Boy, every one with a crew of his own 
buddies, all with money to spend. Put the persuasive power 
of these half-million youths to work for you. Sell your 
line of sporting goods through the advertising columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by July 10th will 
appear in September. 


‘The r B 
merican Oy 


“The Biggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


Detroit Michigan 
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For Every Dollar 
spent 20 years ago 


~three dollars are 
spent to-day 


VERY year 400,000 new im- 

> migrants become purchasers 

waz of American goods—and 

2,000,000 boys and girls reach 

the age where they buy for themselves 
for the first time. 


And still more significant—everyone of 
these buyers spends more money every 
year—for three dollars are spent today 
where only one was spent twenty years 
ago. 

Unless a business sells to this new mar- 
ket it cannot forge ahead. 


Lulled to a false sense of security by a 
regular annual sales increase many busi- 


Jo WALTER 
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nesses have not realized that leadership 
was slipping from them until it was too 
late to win it back. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has assisted in developing entirely new 
markets for many products of long estab- 
lished use. Not infrequently these new 
uses have yielded a volume equal to or 
exceeding the original sales. 


With other manufacturers the experi- 
ence of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has made it possible to suggest addi- 
tional new products which have grown 
to national volume. 


The leadership of the future will rest 
with those manufacturers who not only 
sell on a large scale but keep selling all 
the time—not only hold their old -mar- 
kets but reach out after the new that 
spring up every day. 





Sf 
THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 













A Calamity Encourages the Oyster 
Industry to Advertise 


Free Publicity Was Found Ineffective in Combating Harmful Rumors 
So Now Paid Space Is to Be Used 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HE oyster is to be re-estab- 
lished by national advertising 
In September, The Oyster Grow- 
ers and Dealers Association will 
start a campaign in several promi- 
nent periodicals and about 1,000 
newspapers. The campaign is un- 
usual in that it is designed to bring 
the industry out of a decided 
depression mainly by utilizing in- 
formation furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The local office of the associa- 
tion has assured a Printers’ INK 
representative that $75,000 will be 
spent during the next six or seven 
months, that most of the money is 
in the bank, and that more than 
the balance is readily available. 
By October, the campaign will be 
well under way, and the schedule 
for that month calls for an ex- 
penditure of over $12,000. Then 
it is planned to spend a larger 
amount during each of the “R” 
months which constitute the oyster 
season. 

Last year, it will be remembered, 
there were widely - published ru- 
mors to the effect that several 
local outbreaks of typhoid fever 
had been traced to oysters. Just 
how much truth, if any, there was 
in the rumors has not been de- 
termined. It is possible that a few 
shipments contaminated with ty- 
phus germs did reach the retail 
markets; but if they did they were 
but an infinitesimal part of the 
total volume offered for sale 
at the time. However, the rumors 
promptly reduced the demand for 
oysters to practically nothing. 

For several years, the oyster in- 
dustry has been declining because 
of a shrinkage of supply. The 
records of the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies show that the annual produc- 
tion now is only about 20,000,000 
bushels, which is about 20 per cent 
less than the production of ten 


years ago. Hence, the industry 
was not in a condition last year 
to combat any kind of a blow, and 
the resuit of the typhus scare was 
nothing short of a calamity. The 
official summary of the annual 
meeting of the association, held in 
Washington last April, explained 
the condition to the membership 
in this way: 

“The consumption of oysters was 
gradually curtailed as a result of 
the widespread unfavorable pub- 
licity, prices declined and _ losses 
were great. The fear that it 
might take years to recover was 
quite general. Continued lack of 
demand might cause such demor- 
alization of prices as to spell ruin.” 

Of course, the national associa- 
tion, as well as local organizations 
and large growers and dealers, 
attempted to counteract the con- 
dition with favorable publicity. 
Denials of the rumors and _ the 
assurances of the Federal Health 
Service and local boards of health 
that oysters were an excellent food 
and not a common carrier of 
disease germs had little effect. 
Although the counter-publicity un- 
doubtedly received as great a cir- 
culation as the rumors, it was 
soon evident that free publicity 
could not re-establish the public's 
confidence. Throughout the first 
and spring months of the year 
there was only slight recovery in 
the demand for the product of the 
industry. 

ASSESSMENT 


PLAN OF 


According to the official sum- 
mary, The Oyster Growers and 
Dealers Association, at its con- 
vention, approved a plan for a na- 
tional advertising campaign, and 
authorized the executive commit- 
tee to work out the details. The 
convention also went on _ record 
as approving the plan of asking 
all members of the association, as 
well as others who are interested 
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3037 

of Our Readers 
Plan to 


Buy Radio Sets 
This Fall 


—this was shown by a sur- 
vey —just finished—of a 
representative cross section 
of our 160,000 subscribers 
covering over 500 Iowa 
cities, towns and rural mail 
routes. 32.3% of our read- 
ers are already radio fans. 





Write for our survey of radio 
in Iowa. Contains up-to-date 
list of all Iowa jobbers. 


The key to the Iowa radio 
market—city and rural—is 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune- News 


—the backbone of a successful advertising campaign 
in Iowa. 
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in the industry who are not mem- 
bers, to contribute two cents a 
gallon or two cents per bushel, on 
the basis of last year’s crop. This 
method, it was agreed, was the 
fairest way of raising the required 
advertising appropriation. Every 
man in the industry has been, or 
will be, requested to sign a sub- 
scription pledge on this basis, the 
payments to be made in five instal- 
ments. The official summary states 
further: 

“Every subscriber to the fund 
will be permitted to display the 
emblem of the association’s Bu- 
reau of Publicity and Research, 
and small electrotypes of the em- 
blem will be provided by the 
bureau for use by members on 
their letter paper and envelopes. 
Wholesale and retail dealers, who 
will profit through increase in 
sales as a result of the publicity 
or advertising campaign, will look 
for this emblem as a guide.” 

Back of the campaign is a de- 
termined effort on the part of the 
association to see that only per- 
fectly edible oysters reach the mar- 
kets. In this effort, the industry 
is having the complete co-operation 
of the Surgeon-General’s office, 
and every contributor to the ad- 
vertising appropriation is required 
to sign a pledge that he will abide 
by the health laws and the regu- 
lations of the association in har- 
vesting and distributing his oyster 
crop, or in his service of distri- 
bution. 

One of the important details of 
the campaign is a Government pub- 
lication, which will be used as a 
follow-up. About ten years ago, 
the Bureau of Fisheries published 
a report on the oyster as a food 
and the best ways to prepare it. 
The publication was fairly popu- 
lar, but was not reprinted after 
several editions were exhausted, 
and has been out of print for sev- 
eral years. 

In searching for data, those re- 
sponsible for the creation of the 
advertising ran across a copy of 
the report. They found that it 
contains not only an excellent pres- 
entation of the highly nutritious 
food elements and qualities of 
the oyster, but also ninety-eight 


recipes for the preparation of the 
product for the table. 

A reading of this report was all 
that was necessary to convince 
them that its circulation would go 
far in correcting the false impres- 
sion created by last year’s rumors. 
They induced the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to revise and reprint the 
publication, and ordered an edition 
of 50,000 copies. 

This edition is considered only a 
starter. Every advertisement of 
the campaign will emphasize this 
report as a feature, with the re- 
quest to sign and mail a coupon 
for a copy of a booklet containing 
ninety-eight recipes. The report, 
without the slightest addition of 
any kind, will be the only direct 
material used, and with the pres- 
tige of the Government behind it, 
the association considers it the 
most influential sort of material. 
It is expected that several hun- 
dred thousand copies will be dis- 
tributed by the association during 
the course of the campaign. 

In securing the report as an im- 
portant part of its material, the 
association has also won the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. The bureau has ordered a 
large edition of the report for its 
own distribution, and has agreed 
not to announce the publication for 
release until the first advertisement 
has appeared. 

As one of the bureau’s officials 
explained the other day, the or- 
ganization is very much interested 
in the advertising campaign and 
considers it a very important fac- 
tor in a general effort materially 
to improve the oyster industry. 
For a number of years, several 
members of the bureau have been 
making a special study of oyster 
production, and have advocated 
certain methods which will greatly 
increase production. 

In his opinion, the success of the 
advertising campaign of the asso- 
ciation will greatly stimulate inter- 
est in and encourage the practice 
of scientific production, which 1s 
already making considerable head- 
way. And, apparently, it is only 
increased production that is neces- 
sary to place the oyster among the 
regularly-advertised products. 
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i bow average net paid circu- 
lation of the Chicago Sunday 
Herald and Examiner for the six 
months ending March 31st, was 


1,120,294 


This is the highest record ever attained by 
any American newspaper. It is the peak 
of a record that has been maintained at 
“more than a million for more than a year.” 


The vast army of readers who have con- 
tributed to this achievement are a prosper- 
ous class, a discriminating class for they 
pay more for the Chicago Sunday Herald 
and Examiner than they would have to 
pay for another newspaper. 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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pr More than a Year” 


National advertisers have the benefit of 
this Niagara of sales power at the lowest 
milline rate of any Chicago newspaper, 
daily or Sunday—in fact of any newspaper 
rate of standard record. 





The advertising message of any manu- 
facturer of a meritorious product, printed 
more than a million times in a single issue, 
placed in over a million homes, and read 
by more than three million people, will 
naturally be translated into sales. 





Circulation Is Power 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 





djand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Shoes for Chicago Feet 


The ancient joke to the contrary, Chicago feet are 
not abnormally large, but there are nearly six million 
of them, large and small, and each pair of feet wears 
out several pairs of shoes a year. 


Of the enormous volume of shoes required Chicago 
buys probably one-half in department stores. In the 
first six months of 1925 the eight State Street depart- 
ment stores whose shoe lineage figures are reported 
by the Advertising Record Company alone placed 
392,900 lines of shoe advertising in the Chicago 
newspapers—the total shoe lineage outside of this 
being 553,997 agate lines—a great deal of this placed 
by other department stores. 


Of the 392,900 agate lines placed by these eight 
State Street stores in the six daily and two Sunday 
Chicago papers 161,557 lines or more than 41% were 
published in The Daily News, as against 63,614 lines 
published in the two papers having the next high 
score—The Daily and The Sunday Tribune 
combined.* 

The department stores are the world’s greatest ex- 
perts in effective advertising—as their volume of 
business testifies. If you sell shoes in Chicago you 
cannot do better than follow the lead of these experts 
and advertise most in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*The combined figures of The Daily and The Sunday Tribune are 
given because the separate figures are not made public. 
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Will Clarify World Patent and 
Trade-Mark Situation 


United States’ Chief Effort at Hague Convention to Secure Patent and 
Trade-Mark Justice for American Manufacturers in Foreign Lands 


By Dana M. Hubbard 


EFINITE promise of more 
effective protection to Amer- 
ican trade-marks and to American- 
owned patents in foreign countries 
is held out in the proposals which 
have been made for altering the 
existing international agreement 
for the protection of industrial 
property next October. At that 
time, the official representatives of 
forty nations will meet in a treaty- 
making conference at The Hague. 
Most important from the view- 
point of the American manufac- 
turer engaged in foreign trade is 
the avowed intent of the delegates 
of this country to induce the gath- 
ering to see and recognize the 
attitude of the United States on 
the matter of “working” patents 
to keep them alive. 

The proposals which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
through its commissioners, will 
support at The Hague have already 
been filed with the International 
Bureau at Berne and _ Holland. 
Together with the proposals of the 
other countries which are party to 
the convention, they have been sent 
to the commissioners of each coun- 
try interested. Printers’ INK has 
been privileged to examine these 
proposals and pass the gist of them 
along to American manufacturers 
who are already marketing pat- 
ented and trade-marked products 
in other countries or who may be 
weighing the possibilities of doing 
so in the future. 

Taken as a whole, these pro- 
posals indicate that the convention 
next fall at The Hague will be 
called on to take steps looking to 
the safeguarding and stabilization 
of foreign trade which manufac- 
turers, especially American manu- 
facturers, should welcome. In 
them, there is evident a_ strong 
undercurrent of feeling that it is 
time to clear up ambiguities in the 
matter of trade-mark protection, to 





define in some detail what may be 
looked on as unfair competition 
and to provide proper remedies 
against fraud. 

America’s commissioners will go 
before the convention prepared to 
make their biggest effort to write 
into the international agreement an 
amendment designed to secure what 
Secretary Hoover has _ called 
“primary justice for American 
patentees.” This amendment pro- 
poses freeing Americans who have 
been granted patents by foreign 
governments from the necessity of 
“working” these patents—that is, 
manufacturing under the terms of 
the patent or licensing others to 
manufacture—in order to keep the 
patents valid and in force. 


AMERICANS ARE PENALIZED 


The patent laws of a number of 
foreign countries have “working or 
compulsory licensing” clauses in 
them. Under the terms of these, 
an American taking out a foreign 
patent must utilize that patent 
within a certain specified period of 
time by manufacturing the article 
for which the patent is granted. 
In the event that he does not 
“work” the patent he must license 
others to work it. America places 
no such requirement on the for- 
eigner who takes out a patent in 
this country, and it has long been 
felt that our inventors were, there- 
fore, discriminated against. In the 
past, Secretary Hoover has made 
no attempt to disguise his feelings 
on the subject. He has been out- 
spoken in saying that unless equal 
and equitable treatment is secured 
for Americans holding patents 
abroad, this country would expect 
to revise its own laws to bring 
about the equality desired and to 
prevent lapsing of patents through 
inadvertence. 

The American amendment offered 
to The Hague reads as follows: 
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No requirements as to working or 
granting of compulsory licenses shall be 
imposed upon patents taken out in any 
of the countries of the Union other than 
those required by the laws of the coun- 
try of origin. 

No greater tax or annuity shall be 
imposed upon patents taken out in any 
of the countries of the Union other than 
those required by the laws of the 
country of origin. F 

Where the patent has lapsed in any 
of the countries owing to the failure by 
accident or inadvertence to pay any 
prescribed fee within the prescribed 
time, then the patent shall be restored 
upon payment of said prescribed fee, 
provided that no undue delay arises in 
applying for the restoration of the patent 
after the lapsing is discovered, and in no 
event later than one year from the date 
when the prescribed fee was due, and 
subject to such penalties and restrictions 
of rights as the domestic laws may pre- 
scribe for the protection of persons who 
have availed themselves of the patent 
after it has lapsed. 

Adoption of these amendments 
will mean that Americans holding 
patents from foreign governments 
will be under no more compulsion 
to work their patents than are for- 
eigners who have been granted 
patents on their inventions by the 
Government of this country. The 
American theory has always been 
to give the inventor the fullest 
opportunity to reap the benefits of 
his invention, while in most other 
countries the point of view is that 
the State’s interest in inventions 
should take precedence over the 
inventor’s. Other countries have 
charged inventors much higher ap- 
plication fees, annuities and taxes 
and, as a general rule, limited the 
life of patents to shorter periods 
of time than has the United States. 

Without going into burdensome 
detail, it may be pointed out that 
the success of these American 
amendments, which may be re- 
garded as the most important this 
country will bring before The 
Hague meeting, will release manu- 
facturers from the need of estab- 
lishing and operating plants in 
other countries. So long as it was 
necessary to “work” a patent to 
keep it alive, it was obviously 
necessary to manufacture the arti- 
cle patented to prevent some other 
manufacturer in the country in 
question from reaping the harvest 
on the invention. Either that, or 
license someone else to use the 
patent. In the absence of similar 





working or licensing laws in the 
United States, the disadvantage of 
Americans is so apparent as to 
need little comment. 

In the field of trade-marks and 
trade-mark protection, the United 
States commissioners have offered 
amendments to the international 
agreement, now in force, designed 
to protect the American manufac- 
turer who has created a valuable 
trade-mark at home and neglected 
to register it abroad. In the past, 
this is the way it has worked out: 
Any trade-mark registered in a 
country which is a party to the 
existing agreement can be regis- 
tered and protected in the other 
countries on the owner’s applica- 
tion. But many a manufacturer 
has centred his advertising and 
trade promotion efforts in his own 
country, registering and getting 
recognition of his trade-mark there 
and overlooking all else in his fight 
to capitalize his mark and his mer- 
chandise at home. 


HOW IT WORKS OUT 


Take the case of the tire manu- 
facturer or a manufacturer of 
breakfast food, office appliances or 
any one of a number of products 
depending on an advertised mark. 
The logical way for him to pro- 
ceed is to tackle the home market 
first and establish the sale of the 
product there. At a later date, the 
manufacturer begins to think about 
making peaceful trade conquests 
of overseas markets. It has been 
his sad experience then, on more 
than one occasion, to find that some 
native of the country toward which 
he is casting covetous eyes has 
appropriated his trade-mark and 
already registered it there. In 
some countries, registration of a 
trade-mark, regardless of the fact 
that the person registering it may 
be an out and out pirate of it, is 
not only prima facie evidence of 
his ownership but an _ absolute 
right. 

The rightful owner is thus pre- 
vented from using his own 
trade-mark and capitalizing on the 
acceptance that he has won for it 
in his home market. The United 
States has proposed the following 
amendments covering these points; 
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Any registration effected in one of 
the contracting countries by an agent, 
represe ntative, or customer of the owner 
of a trade-mark previously used in one 
of the other countries shall be regarded 
as belonging to the said prior user of 
the trade-mark and inure to his benefit, 
and each of the contracting countries 
agrees to afford adequate proceedings for 
securing this right. 

Where a trade-mark owned and in use 
by a party in one of the contracting 
countries is subsequently registered in 
another country by one not the prior 
user and it appears that said registration 
is for the purpose or has the effect of 
preventing the registration or use of the 
mark in commerce in the other country 
by the owner and original user of the 
mark, such owner and original user shall 
be regarded as the rightful owner and 
shall be entitled either to have such 
registration cancelled or to recover the 
mark in accordance with procedure for 
recovering property under the laws of 
the country where thus registered. 


The International Bureau at 
Berne and Holland proposes a new 
article in the present agreement 
which would read as follows: 

The contracting countries undertake to 
refuse or invalidate any trade-mark well 
known as being already the mark of a 
citizen of another country; a minimum 
period of three years must be allowed 
to interested parties to demand invalida- 
tion of marks. thus registered. France, 
Great Britain and Italy have suggested 
that the minimum period should be five 
years. The Bureau at Berne and Hol 
land also suggests as a further addition 


The contracting countries agree to 
assure in their national legislation to 
the citizens of the other contracting 
countries a legal remedy embracing, be- 
sides civil penalties, also criminal penal- 
ties against fraudulent use of their 
marks. 

At the present time, the inter- 
national agreement in force says 
on the subject of Unfair Compe- 
tition only: “All the contracting 
countries agree to assure to the 
members of the Union an effective 
protection against unfair compe- 
tition.” To put it mildly, there is 
a rising tide of feeling that there 
ought to be a better understanding 
of just what is meant by the 
expression “unfair competition.” 
Several countries have presented 
amendments seeking to clear up 
the confusion that exists. It may 
be said that the American officials 
hold the opinion that the number 
of changes made in an important 
international document ought to be 
just as few as possible. They 
hesitate at attempting to write into 
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the agreement a minute definition 
of unfair competition. They have 
offered no amendments to the 
present article as it stands, and 
hope the interpretation of unfair 
competition may be brought about 
by the courts of the different 
countries, following the principles 
laid down by the American, British 
and French courts. 

However, this matter of unfair 
competition is bound to receive a 
great deal of attention when the 
representatives of the forty-odd 
countries which are parties to the 
present Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property meet 
at The Hague. Consequences of the 
World War have led _ industrial 
leaders in many countries to take 
more interest in repressing unfair 
competition, and Germany, Spain, 
France, Great Britain and Italy 
have all proposed amendments to 
the present brief article in the ex- 
isting agreement. 

Summarized, these _ proposals 
concern themselves with the fol- 
lowing points: 

To deal with acts of unfair 
competition outside of the sphere 
of usurpation of trade-marks and 
deceptive indications of place of 
production, these being considered 
in other articles of the agreement. 

. To sketch out a practical in- 
terpretation of acts of unfair com- 
petition (no neat and complete 
definition is deemed possible, either 
as to fundamentals or form) 
through a_ series of examples 
thereof. 

3. To enumerate typical actions 
against which member countries 
should take appropriate measures. 

4. To establish, in order to avoid 
differences of treatment due to di- 
versity of laws, a common prin- 
ciple for all countries of the Union 
regarding the right of prosecution. 

As oné of the examples of un- 
fair competition, the Bureau at 
Berne and Holland desired to list 
the plagiarism of news as trans- 
mitted by the various bureaus. 
“Such news in fact,” says the 
Bureau, “is not governed by the 
laws concerning literary property, 
for they lack what constitutes the 
foundation of authors’ rights: cre- 
ative activity and originality of 
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thought or expression in a person. 
On the other hand, these commu- 
nications of facts have a great 
commercial value and are objects 
of commercial transactions and of 
rivalry between commercial con- 
cerns. We had to convince our- 
selves that reform would at pres- 
ent meet with great resistance. It 
thus appears premature and we 
have omitted the formulations of 
a proposal on this subject.” 

Italy has suggested as a defini- 
tion of “unfair competition” the 
following: “Anyone is guilty of 
unfair competition who, for the 
purpose of turning aside the cus- 
tomers of a competitor: (a) uses 
distinctive names and signs apt to 
create confusion with the distinc- 
tive name and signs legitimately 
adopted by another; (b) slanders 
the products or services of another 
(c) incites the employees of an- 
other to violate their duties fixed 
by law or contract; (d) uses false 
indications of place of production, 
unless it is a case of designations 
in current use.” 

More than any other country, 
Germany seems to have recognized 
that advertising may become a 
vehicle of unfair competition and 
that this should be dealt with 
specifically. The German commis- 
sioners have proposed that the con- 
vention take this view: “An act of 
unfair competition is any act con- 
trary to the honest usage in indus- 
trial and commercial matters. The 
contracting countries agree, in par- 
ticular, to provide appropriate 
civil, and in case of fraudulent 
practices, penal remedies concern- 
ing: 

1. The act of making, in public 
advertisements, either by descrip- 
tion or representation by symbols, 
inaccurate allegations apt to make 
an offer appear more advantageous 
than that of competitors, in par- 
ticular when the inaccurate allega- 
tions refer to the nature or origin 
or mode of manufacture or sales 
of the merchandise or products or 
to the qualities of the establish- 
ment or the person of its owner or 
manager or to industrial rewards 
or administrational documents of 
approval (medals, diplomas, 


honorable mentions, prizes, coats- 


of-arms, emblems, check or guar- 
antee stamps or marking). 

2. The act of creating confusion 
with the name, firm, designation of 
establishment, letterhead which 
another legitimately uses or other 
commercial designations (marks, 
finishing, labels, etc.). | Marks 
whose registration constitutes an 
act of unfair competition will be 
invalidated. 

3. The act of unjustly discredit- 
ing the person or the establishment 
or the merchandise or products of 
a competitor. 
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Hollywood-by-the-Sea Appoints 
. si - 
Clyde $. Thompson 
Clyde S. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of sales of the 
New York division of Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla., realty company. Re- 
cently he was with the National Out- 
cocr Advertising Bureau. Previous to 
that he was a director and sales man- 
ager of the Thos. Cusack Company. 


Wrigley to Make Orbit Gum 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, will manufacture Orbit gum 
which, heretofore, has heen made by 
the Listerated Gum Corporation, New 
York. As recently reported the latter 
company has been taken over by Barron 
Collier. 

On the balance sheet of December 31, 
1924, the good-will of the Listerated 
Gum Company was valued at $150,000. 


International Shoe Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, which includes the Roberts, John 
son & Rand Branch, the Friedman 
Shelby Branch and the Peters Shoe 
Company Branch, has appointed the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, advertising 
agency, as its advertising counsel. 


W. S. Jones, General Mani iger, 
Portland “Telegram” 


W. S. Jones has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Portland, Oreg., 
Telegram. He had been joint owner and 
business manager of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Journal, Mr. Jones has sold his 
interest in the Journal to his brother, 
H. V. Jones, who is publisher. 


Newell-Emmett Handling 
Kodak Newspaper Campaign 
_The Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, is hand 
ling a special advertising campaign for 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago newspapers are being used. 
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Qhe Bulletin family spends *876,000 
for pots and pans each year 
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HINING pots and pans and other kitchen utensils hold a 
particular allure to the housekeeper who prides herself on 
her kitchen. 

Philadelphia and its vicinity is perhaps the largest market for 
kitchen and household utensils, because most of the people in this 
territory live in separate dwellings. 

There are more than 520,000 separate dwellings in Philadei- 
phia, Camden and their suburbs, and you can readily see from 
this what a vast sum must be spent in this market for household 
articles. Philadelphia is indeed a big market worthy of your 
advertising. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The Evening Bulletin is 
attested by the fact that The Bulletin’s circulation is the largest 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every home in and around 
the great city of Philadelphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people—third largest in 
America—through one newspaper at one cost. 

With a circulation of over half a million copies daily The 
Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 


(Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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Well enough wasn’t; so— 
LIGGETT?S increased} 
New York sales volum¢ 
$500,000 in six months 


The Evening 
Journal carries 
more TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 
advertising 
than any other 
New York 
evening news- 
paper. 


IGGETT’S 72 Drug Stores sell goods fr 
the seven ages of man—and all the ages df 
woman. To be productive, their advertising 
must reach everybody—people who buy 5c chew 

ing gum and people who buy $30 perfume. 


Through the Evening Journal Liggett’s contagj 
43 out of every 100 buyers of New York ew 
ning newspapers. They reach people of ev 
level of income. They invest more advertisi 
in the Evening Journal than in any other pap 


in New York. 


And Liggett’s attribute largely to the Evenig 
Journal credit for a $500,000 increase in sals 
during the past six months. 


Manufacturers of Toilet Articles who adver 
tise in the New York market to sell goods fw 
Liggett and every other retail Drug Store shoul 
notice how Liggett’s se/l goods for themselves 
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LOUIS K. LIGGETT COMPANY 
LicGeTT BUILDING 
42nd St. & Madison Ave., New York 


July 23, 1925. 
Mr. JAMES C. DayTon. 
Dear Mr. Dayton: 

It is generally true that our friends will expect good 
service as a matter of course and only report to us 
their disappointments. 

I think you will be pleased to hear that we have had 
a most phenomenal six months business, the greatest 
in our history. Here are the exact figures: 

Jan. Ist to June 30th 1924 $18,667,555 
Jan. Ist to June 30th 1925 20,422,037 


A gain of 9.7% 


Of this increase New York City contributed the 
major portion or nearly one-half million dollars. 

This increase has not come about through the addi- 
tion of new stores because we have approximately the 
same number. We attribute it almost entirely to our 
more aggressive advertising program. These solid 
page ads of ours appearing in the New York Evening 
Journal with unvarying regularity have added in no 
small measure to these very gratifying results. 

The merchandise sold in the Liggett Drug Stores 
makes about as general an appeal as can be imagined. 
Men and women from infancy to old age, in all cir- 
cumstances of life, need some of the thousands of 
different articles carried in Liggett Stores. 

I have always contended that for stores selling com- 
modities with such a wide appeal the newspapers with 
a dominating circulation are the most productive. I 
believe a paper like the New York Evening Journal 
will hold up its end in selling $30.00 bottles of perfume 
as well as 5 cent packages of chewing gum. 

Anyway, we are mighty well satisfied with results. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
(Signed) B. H. BADANES, 
Manager. 
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Pistol-Shot Copy Leads 


Some Examples of Copy Which Gets Off to a Flying Start 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE importance of the pace set 

in the opening paragraph of 
an advertisement’s text is not to be 
over-estimated. A sluggish start 
means sluggish progress on the 
part of the reader. 

An exacting advertiser of my 
acquaintance, who edits all copy 
submitted to him, has a whimsical 
way of looking through an ad- 
vertisement, finding the most spir- 
ited paragraph and then indicating 
that it is to lead the message, not 
be embedded in it. If this means 
rewriting the copy, well and good. 
It is characteristic of the com- 
pany’s advertising that it is easy 
to read, and the inclination is to 
digest all of it. 

When opening paragraphs start 
complainingly, creakingly, however 
swift the pace later on, that first 
impression is a retardent. It is 
quite likely that many readers will 
not go far beyond the first few 
lines. It is sometimes maintained 
that if the headline contains zippy 
qualities, this is enough; the copy 
may settle down to arguments and 
product-talk without further ado. 
This plan, however, is not the one 
which the modern advertiser has 
chosen to adopt. 

He goes so far as to state that 
the zestful headline leading the 
reader into prosaic first para- 
graphs of text is detrimental. It 
leaves people with a sense of dis- 
appointment. A trick has been 
played on them, as it were, in 
order to stimulate their interest. 

Consider a number of examples 
of these shrewdly-worded leaders 
and the throb of words which is 
characteristic of them. As like as 
not, they do not attempt to talk 
the product. Their function is to 
arouse unusual reader _ interest. 
They are teasers, whipping the 
imagination into a receptive state. 

An Ivory soap advertisement led 


off with this cleverly-phrased 
prologue: 
You remember—mysterious shadows 
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in the room. Firelight that flickered 
upon faces white with apprehension as 
the voice of the speaker approached the 


dramatic climax: ‘——and on _ the 
third night, as he lay alone and 
sleepless in the silence of the other- 


wise deserted house, that same _ phos- 
phorescent glow appeared in the door- 
way. It took on strange shapes, and 
was gently propelled towards him by 
a slight breeze. As it reached the 
foot of the bed he heard again that 
hollow, mysterious voice—— 


We will not divulge the reason 
for such astonishing lead copy, 
but the excuse is a perfectly valid 
one, and in short order the adver- 
tiser talks business in a more di- 
rect way. But is it not a fore- 
gone conclusion that almost any 
person would want to read this 
message through, and more espe- 
cially when you consider that 
there is a large illustration in 
colors, very wonderfully drawn, 
of ghost stories being told in a 
little country sitting-room, every- 
body tense, every face a study in 
thrilled concentration ? 

The humorous touch is popular, 
as in this Mennen shaving cream 
lead: 


Your 
priced 


millon dollar face! The high- 
faces aren’t all in Hollywood. 
Would you take a million dollars for 
yours? Helen of Troy’s face launched 
a thousand ships, but your countenance 
will launch 5,000 shaves in. the next 
14 years. 


An advertiser who is an enthu- 
siast in the matter of properly- 
paced leads makes this apt com- 
parison: “The difference in copy, 
at the inception of the message, 
is comparable with the get-away 
qualities of automobiles: one ma- 
chine, the moment you put your 
foot on the gas, leaps ahead and 
is away; the other is so sluggish 
it seems it will never get into real 
motion. I want my advertising 
copy to possess the quick get- 
away quality, because I know that 
is the spirit of our generation. 
While other campaigns are going 
at a snail’s pace, I like to see our 
leads jump to the fore and keep 
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safely ahead of all competition.” 

In a small-space campaign, the 
Corona typewriter has managed to 
get away at the crack of the pistol 
from the very first word of the 
first paragraph of copy. Here is 
an interesting example: 


stenographer—and 


Five years as a 
man. Happy? 


then she met the right 
Of course—who wouldn’t be with a 
fine husband and a cozy home? But 
sometimes her fingers itched to dart 
over the keys in the old way. She 
wondered if she had lost all her speed 
—if she could again earn her living, 
should anything happen to Jim. 


In every advertisement of this 
unusual series, the prologue breaks 
away from the copy traffic with a 
bouncing zest and captures interest 
from the very first word, and that 
is the secret of the successful 
opening. 

The American Optical Company 
campaign pays strict attention to 
the first two or three paragraphs 
of text, during which no straight 
selling talk is introduced, as you 


will notice: 
“Safety goggles, huh? Don’t need 
"em, Boss. Been working with bare 
eyes for ten years, and I ain’t blind 
yet.” “Orders, Dave,” replied the 
foreman. “Safety goggles for every 
man in your department! These were 
made for you. Wear ’em.” 
took the goggles, scowled; then, 
a gesture of defiance, threw them 
aside. A few days later, Plant Super- 
intendent Palmer sent for this foreman. 
“Say, Charlie, Dave Brewster’s had an 
accident, I hear—going to lose his 
sight.” 


In the advertising of Maxwell 
House coffee the pistol-shot lead 
idea is admirably devised. For 
example: 

What gay feasts, what lordly ban- 
quets those stately oil dining-rcoms 
have seen! MHere presidents, admirals 
and generals paid their respects to 
the South. Here governors entertained 
their most distinguished guests. And 
here the “beaux” and “gallants” of old 
Dixie assembled to make merry. 


The curtain goes up on a pleas- 
ing perspective. The reader glows 
with desire and interest. 

A Real Silk hosiery lead strikes 
this pace: 


Away for a rest when summer-time 
comes, 
the shore. 
its loveliness, 
tion revel. . . . 
launch; 


to the mountains, the lakes or 
. The wardrobe, in all 
complete for the vaca- 
Through the woods; 


aboard the along the beach. 
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. An offending branch; a protruding 
spar; a jagged rock ... a pair of 
filmy, lustrous silk stockings irreparably 
marred—an entire costume effect ruined 
if they cannot be replaced. 


For Evinrude outboard motors 
is used this bit of paragraphic 
animation: 


June daybreak . . the whis. 
pering rustle of leaves . sleepy 
waters and Eastward, a_ golden 
curtain lifting. A boat shoots by. 


A flash of glistening aluminum at the 
stern, set off by bright, blue cylinders 
—the low purr of twin-cylinder power 
—and soon you’re by yourself again. 


The genius of such copy is in 
skirting the frontiers of the prod- 
uct itself and in leading up, by 
clever degrees, to the sterner stuf 
which must be told. 


For motor oil, then, we find a 
lead of this character 
There would be a lot fewer hus- 


bands paying big motor-repair bills, jf 
every wife who buys part or all of 
the oil for the family car would read 
this discussion. When you fry a 
egg, you first grease the pan. That 
forms a thin film of oil that protects 
the egg from too direct contact with 
the heat. If this oil film breaks or 
burns, the egg sticks to the pan, burns, 
is ruine 


Strike people where they are 
“at home.” Talk to them in terms 
of their personal experience, when 
you want to lead them into a long, 
argumentative message. They are 
more apt to relish it if this is 
done. 

There is the spirit of modernity 


in such opening paragraphs a 
this: 
Did you ever cruise on a_ sporty 


yawl—or whip up a tum 
brook with trout flash 
pool? Do you like the 
shirt on a_ cod 
upland cow 


thirty-foot 
bling mountain 
ing in every 
feel of a flannel 
spring morning, tramping 
paths with a pipe and a dog? If men 
really lived their own _ lives, _ there 
would be many vacant chairs at bridge 
tables, lonely flappers, more _ sporting 
goods stores and fewer tailors. 


And that is the lead to a piece 
of copy for men’s shoes. 

There is a popular tradition as- 
sociated with both the publishing 
of books and the production o 
plays which says that the fate of 
each depends upon the first fifty 
words of dialogue and the first 
ten minutes of action. 

The same idea might well apply, 
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New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. 


| A different kind of 
: . a Radio Show— 


staged by the “consumers” themselves 


T= WEEK of September 21 to 26, Indian- 
apolis is having a unique Radio Show in that 
it is being staged by the listeners, the “consumers” 
themselves. The Broadcast Listeners’ Club is 
sponsor, and manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
are displaying their best by invitation. 


No need to create radio enthusiasm in Indian- 
apolis! Instead of the manufacturer and jobber 
having to say “Please, public, come and see our 
show!”, the public is saying to them “‘come and 
show us what you have!” Was ever an audience 
more interested or more certain to respond? 


There will be a lot of radio equipment sold in 
Indianapolis the week of September 21 to 26. 
The opportunity is so unusual that advertisers 
will undoubtedly want to make the most of it. 


The Indianapolis News, through its radio page, 
is lending unusual and enthusiastic endorsement 
of the show as extra support for radio and radio 
advertisers. 


Since official records were compiled, The In- 
dianapolis News has carried nearly twice as much 
national radio advertising as both other 
Indianapolis papers combined, in less than half 
as many issues. The voice of experience! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 





Chicago Office 


The Tower Bidg. 
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and to a greater extent, to adver- 
tising copy. The reader nibbles. 
He is ready to be shown. What 
will you do to keep him interested 
and to make him s2y to himself: 
“This is good stuff. I guess I'll 
continue to the end.” 

The decision rests 
opening paragraphs. 

Get the message off to a flying 
start." Then there is at least a 
fighting chance that it will con- 
tinue in the running. 


with the 


Lou E. Holland, Vice-President 


“ge 99 
“Success 
lou E. Holland, president of the 
Ilolland Engraving Company, Kansas 


been elected _ vice- 
New York. He 
Associated 


World for 


City, Mo., has 
president of Success, 
has been president of the 
Advertising Clubs of the 
the last three years. 
Sherman Rogers, 
also been elected a 


associate editor, has 
vice-president of 


Success. T. S. Trebell, formerly pub- 
lisher of Advertising, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of Success. 
Frederick C. Lowrey, president and 


publisher of Success, as previously 
1eported has moved his headquarters 
from Chicago to New York. 


Will 


Succeed Newcomer & 


. 
Company 

Newcomer & Company, New York, 
advertising printers, have been re- 
organized and will be known as the 
Kiernan-Jones Corporation. James P. 
Kiernan is president and John B. 
Jones, secretary. Frank W. Norton 


will be in charge of. sales. 


Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica Appoints Reimers & Osborn 


The Aluminum + ompany of America 
has appointed Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 
New York advert’sing agency, to direct 
the advertising account of its sub- 
sidiary, the A'uminum Index Company, 
Edgewater, N. J. 


H. M. Alexander with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


H. M. Alexander, for a number of 
rears with Critchfield & ompany. 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
as an account executive. 


H. M. Goddard Leaves San 


bd , 

Francisco “Call-Post’ 
Horace M. Goddard, who recently 
was appointed bus:ness manager of the 
San Francisco Call-Post, has resigned 
P. J. Tehaney, who has been with the 
Call-Post, has been appointed acting 


business manager. 


Stamp 
Cancellations Advertise 
French Towns 


DVERTISING slogans on 
post- marks have __ recently 
achieved widespread and growing 
popularity with municipalities in 
France. The movement has the 
support and encouragement of the 
French Government, as offering 
an opportunity for the cities, towns 
and villages to reach large 
audiences with messages directing 
attention to the local attractions 
of the various communities. 
Within the last year, 136 c: —_ 


ation stamps were authorized | 
the post office department. * the 
of these are of temporary char- 


acter, advertising fairs and expo- 
sitions; but in more than 100 in- 
stances the slogans are designed 
for permanent use. The usual 


type of message is addressed to 
tourist travel, which constitutes 
one of the major industries of 
many French cities and_ towns. 


Typical examples are: 


summer its beach, m 
Armentieres (Nord), 
“The city of linen”; Beauvais (Oise), 

“The town of the Middle Ages’; Berck- 

Plage, “The beach for children’’; Brest, 

salt coast of legends,” and Deauville 

Three heurs from Paris.’ 


Arcachon, “In 
winter its forest’’ 





o 


H. E. Stewart Leaves Houston 
“Post-Dispatch” 
Stewart, for the last year mat 
national advertising for the 
Houston, Tex., Fesi-Distatch, | 
signed. W. W. Pigue, advertising man- 
ager, will direct both the local an 
national advertising lepartments 


B. W. Radcliffe to Direct 
Intertype Advertising 
B. W. Radcliffe has been appointed 


adver tising manager of the Intertype 
 orporation, New York. He was fe 





H. E. 


ager of 


‘ently production manager of _ the 
“ E. Waterman Company, New Yor, 
fountain pen manufacturer. 


Peerless Motor Car Account 
with Sweeney & James Agency 

The Peerless Motor Car Company 
Cleveland, has placed its ac ivertising ac 
count with The Sweeney & James Com 
pany, advertising agency, also of Cleve: 
lan 
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man earns $5,000 a year, on which 
he is supporting a family of four. 


Dime do not stretch. Suppose a 





He must set aside $1,910 (38.2%) for food, and this 


does not include luxuries of any kind. 

















He must set aside $650 (13.0%) for rent, and more 
than this if he is to live in’decent comfort in a city. 


He must set aside $830 (16.6%) for clothing, and it 
cannot be smart clothing. He must wear his suits 
threadbare and his wife must make most of her 
own and the children’s clothes. 


He must set aside $260 (5.2%) for fuel and light. 


He must set aside $255 (5.1%) for furniture and 
furnishings. ~ 


This leaves a balance of $1,095 (21.9%) for 
doctor and dentist, education and travel, 
amusements and investments, operating ex- 
penses, occasional servant-help, and every- 
thing else. As a matter of fact, part of 
this $1,095 also must go into clothing and 
rent, for the costs of these items have risen 
notably since these figures were compiled.* 


There are 8,467,157 families with annual 
incomes ranging from $1,000 to $5,999. 
They are the great mass market. Before 
you advertise luxuries to them, think over 
the figures quoted above. 


For dollars do not stretch, and even the best 
salesman cannot sell goods when people 
have not got the money. Over-advertising 
to mass and under-advertising to class is 
one of the most outstanding fallacies in 
schedule-making today. 













VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


*Figures from the U. S. Department of Labor 
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Not only is Cincinnati virtually at the center of popv- inte: 


lation of the United States; it is also the center of os i 
radio activity of the western world. Here are located fina 
three great broadcasting stations, W.L.W., Crosley, 
W.S.A.I., The U. S. Playing Card Company and fF Iti 
W.K.R.C., The Kodel Radio Corporation. From [| Tim 
these stations are broadcasted daily programs unsur- [)_ the: 
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CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Managet | 
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he Center 
hiRadio World 


passed in excellence, variety and interest. They carry 
the name and fame of Cincinnati far and wide. With 
their “hook-ups” these great radio stations bring to 
the people of Cincinnati practically every notable 
event of radio. 



















To the average resident of Cincinnati the appeal of 
radio is purely one of personal pleasure. To the city 
of Cincinnati as an industrial, commercial and financial 
center, radio has a significance difficult to estimate. 
The manufacture of radio sets, parts and accessories is 
one of the great industries of our city, giving employ- 
ment to a vast number of highly skilled and well paid 
operators. And because “there is always something in 
the air” at Cincinnati the market for radio goods 
enjoys an all-season patronage that is by no means 
confined to merchandise of local manufacture. 
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The Times-Star has consistently recognized the sig- 
| nificance of radio both to the family life and to the 
business life of the community. The Times-Star no 
less consistently “features” radio as a subject of vital 
interest to the family and to the community, precisely 
as it features automobiles, real estate and building, 
finance, sports and the household. 








It is but a natural and necessary corollary that the 
Times-Star should be, as it is, the leading medium for 
the advertising of radio and radio products. 


| TIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Twisted generalities 
don’t prove facts. The 
daily Star has the largest 
out of city circulation 
of any Indianapolis 
newspaper. 
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Manufacturers 


Private Brands the Barrier to 
Harmony in Grocery Field 


Claim Wholesaler Selling Private Brands 


Must Be 


Treated as Competitor—Look Hopefully to Cash-and-Carry Jobber 


By Albert E. Haase 


ATION-WIDE discussion of 

a highly-intelligent order has 
been provoked by an article on the 
grocery wholesaler written by the 
sales director of a food product 
company, that appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK of July 2. 

The plain statement that manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were 
not working in harmony was set 
forth and explained in the article. 
In his conclusion the author made 
a direct plea for constructive sug- 
gestions on the problem from all 
who had wrestled and fought with 
it. Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
salesmen and jobbers’ salesmen 
have been heard from. A reply 
from a wholesaler appeared in 
Printers’ INK of July 9. 

National advertisers of food 
products, from whom we _ have 
heard, are practically in unanimous 
agreement with the findings ad- 
vanced by the food product sales 
director, namely: that the whole- 
saler sells only on a price basis, 
and when unaided by the manufac- 
turer’s own salesmen sells in 
negligible quantity, and in fact 
is merely an order-taker for na- 
tionally-advertised products. The 
wholesaler’s invariable reply to this 
is: “Give us exclusive sales rights 
on your product and we can change 
all this.” For example, the Has- 
kell, Adams Company, wholesale 
grocer of Cambridge, Mass., said: 


We have Service Wholesaler grocers, 
Cash-and-Carry Wholesaler grocers, Desk 
Brokers and Merchant Brokers all rush- 
ing around for business. 

The better advertised and nationally 
known an item is, the more price cutting 
and competition there is on it, so that 
there is little or no inducement, to our 
mind, for a jobber ,or his salesmen to 
put a great deal of work in on a manu- 
facturer’s brand, for the reason, that 
Just as soon as the brand is established, 
all the above tackle it and then it is 
simply a matter of who will sell it the 
cheapest, and some likely give it away 
about at cost. 

We believe the solution for the manu- 
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facturer in a section such as this, is to 
limit the sale of his product to just a 
few distributors of the right kind, who 
will maintain the price, as is necessary 
to thoroughly cover the territory. In 
this way, the house and the salesmen 
know tbat it is an article worth pushing, 
as once they have it introduced they are 
going to get repeat business on it. 


Some manufacturers discussed 

that very point and related their 
experience with such a plan. L. 
K. Talmadge, sales manager of 
the Van Duzer Extract Company, 
said: 
_ We have found in some localities that 
it is advisable to establish exclusive 
wholesalers who will agree to carry your 
line and no other or in other words, if 
you give them exclusive sale of your 
goods and furnish a specialty man to do 
missionary work for them for from four 
to six months a year, there is no reason 
why the wholesaler should not agree to 
carry your line exclusively. 

There is one disadvantage in this in 
that one wholesaler does not sell every 
retailer in the territory and in many 
cases not more than 50 per cent of them 
which does not give you the distribution 
that you will get if you are selling all 
of the wholesalers operating in that 
territory. 


Another advertiser, the maker 
of a beverage, speaks more favor- 
ably of the exclusive wholesaler 
plan. The sales manager says: 

“In smaller communities like 
Jacksonville, Houston, Oklahoma 
City, and Buffalo, the suggestion 
offered by the ‘Wholesale Grocer,’ 
(Printers’ Ink, July 16, page 81) 
is worthy of serious thought. His 
contention that the manufacturer 
tie up with some live, aggressive 
organization on an exclusive basis, 
rather than sell every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry in town, is worthy of 
a trial. 

“We have tried this plan in Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Houston, Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, Buffalo, and 
several other smaller markets, and 
the results so far have been very 
encouraging. In some of these 
markets the complete initial dis- 
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tribution was secured by the job- 
bers’ salesmen themselves, thereby 
eliminating the heavy cost of in- 
troductory work. 

“Of course you cannot expect a 
jobber to eliminate conflicting lines 
and concentrate on your brands ex- 
clusively for a gross margin of 
10 per cent or even 15 per cent. 
You must be prepared to give as 
well as take. A fair margin would 
be 20 per cent. 

“Conditions in the wholesale 
grocery industry are rapidly chang- 
ing. Many intelligent wholesale 
grocers are on the look-out for 
products of merit that they can 
secure on an exclusive basis, and 
are fully prepared to give the 
manufacturer a fair return for the 
privilege. 

“Care must be taken to see that 
the tie-up is made with a well- 
established organization, control- 
ling a sales force large enough to 
give the manufacturer full repre- 
sentation. Discretion must also be 
used in alloting territory by con- 
fining the jobber to an area that 
his men can cover regularly, and 
the agreement with the jobber 
should depend upon the ability of 
the jobber to secure a definite 
amount of business each year. 

“Mistakes will be made. We 
have made them. But, on the 
whole, the suggestion offered by. 
the ‘Wholesale Grocer’ is a con- 
structive one and is worthy of a 
trial, particularly by manufac- 
turers who produce a _ quality 
product which makes its appeal 
principally to consumers who want 
the best.” 

These are the best statements 
we could obtain on the exclusive 
wholesaler plan from manufac- 
turers. 


NO WIDE APPROVAL 


As a rule, however, we_ find 
that no manufacturer advertising 
a product of general appeal will 
countenance the general applica- 
tion of this idea for a minute. He 
invariably says: “It might be all 
right for a product that appeals to 
a small group of people, but it 
won’t do for me.” 

Up to this point, the whole sub- 
ject is at a deadlock. And before 
we .can go any further with it 
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we must point out exactly the type 
of wholesaler that we are talking 
about, for among the reported 
6,348 wholesale grocers of the 
country there are to be found a 
number of different basic types. 

F. D. Bristley, vice-president of 
the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany and president of the Ameri- 
can Grocers Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association, has charted 
eight different classes. These are: 

(1) A wholesale grocer who 
carries a stock of grocery products 
adequate to meet the requirements 
of his retail grocer customers. He 
regards himself as a distributor 
of manufacturers’ products and 
duly functions as a distributor of 
such products. 

(2) A wholesale grocer who 
handles a general line of manu- 
facturers’ products but who gives 
special preference to his private 
label goods, and especially in his 
dealings with that class of retailer 
with a limited credit. 

(3) A wholesale distributing 
house operated by the owners of 
a large number of retail stores 
commonly referred to as chain 
stores, which purchases, receives 
and distributes merchandise to its 
respective retail stores and _per- 
forms all the services of a whole- 
sale grocer so far as they relate 
to their own stores. 

(4) A wholesale distributing 
house, the stock of which is owned 
by retail grocers, and which ren- 
ders a full service in the distri- 
bution of manufacturers’ products 
except sales service, but which re- 
ceives and properly executes the 
specialty order of the manufac- 
turer. 

(5) A wholesale distributing 
house, the membership or stock of 
which is sold to retail grocers on 
sort of a promotive plan—the con- 
trol and management of the busi- 
ness, however, is wholly or in part 
under the direction of the pro- 
moters. 

(6) A wholesale catalogue house 
which solicits business by mail, 
using to a large extent the trade- 
marked products of well-known 
manufacturers to attract trade but 
which puts special efforts behind 
its private label goods. 

(7) A so-called “parlor” whole- 
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. The News of HARPER’S BAZAR 
; this week i BRIEF but IMPORTANT 
f 2 


COPY IS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
; FOR THE October HARPER’S BAZAR 


; 2 
. The Annual Fall Fashions Number 
: presenting Harper’s Bazar’s Review 
of the Paris Fall Openings 
2 


The Trade Service Supplement which goes to 8,747 
buyers and store executives in the best stores 
throughout the country is published 
in conjunction with this issue 


FIRST FORMS CLOSE 
q AUGUST 25 
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9, 
Harper's Bazar 
2} IN LONDON 50¢ 10ft IN PARIS 
“A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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sale grocer who seeks to corral 
from a list of well-rated retailers 
their drop shipment orders on a 
small brokerage basis. (Such 
houses, Mr. Bristley says, render 
very little practical service to 
manufacturers and are a disturb- 
ing element in the community in 
which they operate. 

(8) A wholesale cash-and-carry 
grocery house. 

The wholesaler who is second 
on the list given above is the one 
that manufacturers generally have 
in mind when they think of 
“wholesalers.” This type of 
wholesaler sells to the so-called 
independent service grocer. As 
a group, this type of whole- 
saler has great power. As 
an individual, he is exceeded in 
some cases only by certain of the 
chain grocery organizations in pur- 
chasing power. 

Now the distinguishing feature 
of this type of wholesaler is the 
“private brand.” And that dis- 
tinguishing feature is the barrier 
that prevents an understanding 
between national advertiser and 
wholesaler, judging from all that 
we can gather from the intelligent 
and well-informed discussions that 
Printers’ INK has provoked on 
this subject of manufacturer- 
wholesaler conditions. 

Here is a summary of what food 
product advertisers are saying 
about the private-brand whole- 
saler: 

This type of wholesaler is no 
longer a wholesaler. He is or is 
fast becoming a local competitor 
of national and sectional adver- 
tisers of specialty products sold 
through grocery stores. 

The nationally-advertised prod- 
uct is used by him as “bait” to 
build up a business for his private 
brands. 

He cuts the prices on nationally- 
advertised products below the 
figure he paid the manufacturer 
for them in order to sell his private 
brands. To be specific: If he 


paid $10 a case for a nationally- 
advertised soap he may offer it at 
$9 a case to a retailer provided 
that retailer will take five cases 
each of his own private brands of 
canned corn, peas and tomatoes. 
Such selling turns a nationally- 
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advertised product into an “ad- 
vertising premium”—or an “adver- 
tising novelty” as one large 
advertiser puts it. 

Manufacturers of national repu- 
tation who boil with rage as they 
see their product used as bait to 
build private-brand business see 
no way to an understanding as 
long as the wholesaler continues to 
force his private brands. They 
feel that such wholesalers are no 
longer warranted to call themselves 
wholesalers. 

The character of the business 
of such wholesalers has _ been 
changed, they say. And they point 
to statements made on that very 
score. An address made about two 
months ago before the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, by 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, director 
of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of Harvard University, was 
cited by one advertiser. In his ad- 
dress, Dr. Copeland stated that 
the attention which wholesale 
grocers were giving to private 
brands “raises the question as to 
the future character of the whole- 
sale grocery business.” 


Dr. Copeland also had some 
other things to say concerning 
private brands. The Harvard 


Bureau of Business Research has 
been carrying on studies of the cost 
of doing business in the wholesale 
grocery field for the last eight 
years. Last year, the studies in 
that field were concerned with the 
subject of “merchandise control.” 
Dr. Copeland’s address was in the 
nature of a preliminary report on 
a study of about twenty cases in 
this field. 

In opening his discussion on 
what he had learned concerning 
private brands he said he was im- 
pressed with the difference between 
the merchandising problems of 
wholesalers’ private brands and 
those of manufacturers’ brands. 
“In some instances,” he declared, 
“the full import of this differen- 
tiation apparently has not been 
recognized by the wholesalers 
themselves.” He then proceeded to 
comment on this differentiation 
between private brands and manu- 
facturers’ brands as it has been ob- 
served by him in study of the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Unless a product ora 
paper, through service, 
holds the confidence of 
the controlling organiza- 
tions of an industry it 
cannot achieve 
leadership 











N.E.L.A. 
National Electric Light Asso- 
¢ ation—privately owned pub- 
lic utilities which generate 
95% of electric power con- 











E.S.J.A. 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association — wholesale  dis- 
tributors of electrical sup- 
plies and appliances. 

















E.P.C. 
Electrie Power Club—manu- 
facturers of major equipment 
such as transformers motors, 
control apparatus, etc. 














1.E.S. 
Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety—engineers specializing 
in the art and science of 
lighting. 























Amv-rican Institute of Elee- 
trical Engineers — engineers 
ssociated with the various 
branches of the profession. 


A.1,E.E. 














A.M.E.S. 
Associated Manufacturers of 
Llvctrical Supplies —embrac- 
ing wiring, insulating and 
onducting material and 
culoment, 
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Electric Manufacturers Club— 
executives of the electrical 
manufacturing industry. 


E.M.C 
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A.E.1. 
Association of Electragists In- 
ternational—leading large and 
small electrical contractors 
and dealers, 








—a McGraw-Hill publication 
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evidenced considerable ; 
terest in the standardized 
chandising service plan offered 5 
the newspapers in this group. 


Intensive work and intimate as 
sociation with manufacturers an 
retailers enable the contact ; 
merchandising staft of this news 
paper sextette to render a valual 

service. : 


chandising plan are six splen di 
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In the Northwest thousands of ‘dairy farms are 
literally hewn out of timber. Dairying is found 
on great irrigation projects. Dairy farms are 
built up in cut-over timber regions throughout 
the country. Dairying is practiced extensively, 
not only in sections where the soil has been de- 
pleted of its fertility, but on high-priced and 
productive farm lands of the middle west. 


Why? Because dairy farming is profitable. 
THE DAIRY FARMER serves 250,000 pros- 


perous dairy homes twice each month. Write 
for additional facts. 
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E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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business of about twenty whole- 
salers. 

“When a wholesaler puts out a 
private brand,” said Dr. Cope- 


land, “he assumes the responsibility 
for the quality of the product to 
which the brand is affixed. If 
consumers are not pleased with the 
product, the wholesaler is the 
loser so far as future sales are 
concerned. If the consumer is 
pleased and continues to patronize 
that brand, the wholesaler gains, 
but he can continue to enjoy that 
patronage only so- long as the 
quality of the product is main- 
tained. The value of the brand 
depends in large part upon the 
quality of the merchandise that 
bears it. 


STOCK-TURNOVER ON PRIVATE BRANDS 
IS RETARDED 


“With one exception, the cases 
that we have just secured indicate 
that the firms which have engaged 
in the private brand business have 
a slower rate of stock-turn on their 
private brands than on manufac- 
turers’ brands of similar merchan- 
dise. The reason for the slower 
rate of stock-turn on _ private 
brands is not the one usually given 
—the effect of national advertis- 
ing—but rather is to be found in 
the conditions of purchasing. .. . 

“.. A wholesaler who seeks 
to develop his private brand finds 
it necessary not only to assume 
the responsibility for the quality 
and to carry larger stocks in pro- 
portion to his sales but he also 
must assume the task of sales pro- 
motion for his brand. One whole- 
saler, for instance, 50 per cent of 
whose sales are on his private 
brands, has trained his salesmen 
for helping the retailers with their 
problems in order to secure their 
assistance in sales promotion. In 
other instances, a company which 
has 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
private brand sales, has introduced 
a sales promotion department. In 
the case to which reference previ- 
ously was made where a whole- 
saler secured a faster rate of 
stock-turn on his private brand 
than on the competing manufac- 
turer’s brand, the reason apparently 
was the aggressive sales effort that 
had been put forth to promote 
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sales of the private brand. : 

“When it comes to private brand 
goods ... purchases are regulated 
not only by the expected sales but 
also by the size of the order that it 
is necessary to place in order to 
secure economical results and to be 
sure of maintenance of quality. 
The wholesaler, furthermore, not 
only must assume full responsi- 
bility for the merchandise that 
bears his brand but he must as- 
sume the task of sales promotion 
for that brand provided it is to be 
of real worth. The task of mer- 
chandising private brand goods, 
therefore, if the brands are to 
have significance, is substantially 
heavier than in selling manufac- 
turers’ brands. Whether this 
heavier task is worth the cost de- 
pends upon the advantages to be 
gained by enjoying complete con- 
trol over the brand. 

“Whereas, for manufacturers’ 
brands the problem is essentially 
one of determining the quantity 
for which a demand exists, in the 
case of private brand goods the 
question is—for what items can a 
demand be stimulated by the 
wholesaler ? 

“....A firm which gears up its 
sales organization for promoting 
the sales of its own brands may 
very likely find that bulky staples 
and manufacturers’ brands fit less 
and less conveniently into its sales 
program. I am not going to ex- 
press any opinion as to whither 
this may lead. I have been im- 
pressed however, by the fact that, 
in some instances apparently, 
wholesalers were engaging in the 
private brand business without 
recognizing the problems of mer- 


chandising control and __ sales 
promotion that were likely to 
follow.” 


The advertiser who called this 
report to our attention says: “This 
address supports the point I have 
been stressing right along for 
several years. I’ve been saying 
that the wholesaler is going into 
business for himself. He is just 
like a lot of manufacturers’ sales- 
men, who because they are away 
from the home office find it pos- 
sible to start a business on the 
side while they are getting their 
salary for the work they’re sup- 
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posed to be doing for the manu- 
facturer. When their business is 
strong enough they break away 
and compete with us. We've been 
paying these wholesalers while they 
were getting a start and now we 
find them giving us a cold shoulder.” 

What is to be done, if the con- 
dition really is as national adver- 
tisers now interpret it? The na- 
tional advertiser wants real sales 
direction and a taboo on the use of 
his product as bait to sell the pri- 
vate brands of the wholesaler. 

Most of those with whom we 
have talked on this subject do not 
believe that they will get either 
from the private-brand wholesaler. 
They feel that while the latter is 
trying to work out his hand-picked 
destiny as a private-brand house, 
the national advertiser should be 
looking for new ways of reaching 
the retailer. 

There was but little talk of sell- 
ing direct. Only a very few na- 
tional advertisers made any sug- 
gestions of that possibility as a 
way out. 

The very size of such an 
undertaking has, no doubt, so 
greatly impressed itself upon man- 
ufacturers, that most of them are 
unwilling to give any thought to 
the idea. Some recently-published 
figures on the wholesale and retail 
grocery business, compiled by J. 
Frank Grimes, grocery accountant 
of W. W. Thompson & Co., certi- 
fied accountants of Chicago, give 
an indication of the gigantic num- 
ber of salesmen that would be 
required for direct selling to re- 


tailers on a national scale. His 
figures show: 
Retail Grocers in the United 

DS sctéesnneoneresiuweene 327,212 
Delicatessen Stores in the 

errr 5,289 
General Stores in the United 

DN dweamissecewmiensaies 148,715 
Department Stores Handling 

REE Nasnceaccccsesaes 371 
SE ile ynianawawuciweee ee 15,904 
DOMES. 20 cccescccevcesee 72,623 
Total Number Retailing or 

Consuming Groceries Exclu- 

sive of Chain Stores....... 570,114 
Chain Retail Grocery Stores.. 24,757 
Total Number Retailing or 

Consuming Groceries Includ- 

ing Chain Stores......cccce 594,871 


The smart jobber realizes the 
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fact that direct-selling is but an 
iridescent dream for the great 
majority of manufacturers and 
knows that he will stay in some 
form. Like the manufacturer, he 
is trying to discover where he 
can properly fit in. The formation 
of the Jobbers Service, Inc., an 
organization made up of sixteen 
wholesale grocers with a twenty- 
five million dollar annual sales 
volume operating in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, for the purpose 
of pushing nationally-advertised 
goods, is an example of the fact 
that thinking is being done by 
some wholesalers on how to get 
on the right track. This is an 
isolated case. 

There is however, a big general 
movement that appeals to national 
advertisers. That movement is 
the cash-and-carry wholesaler, 
The name is self-explanatory. The 
retailer in any neighborhood hay- 
ing such a wholesaler drives up 
to the establishment, selects what 
he wants and pays cash for his 
purchases. There is no salesman- 
ship involved in the transaction be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer. The 
wholesaler continues as he is now 
—an order taker; but he drops 
the function of being a salesman 
for private brands. And that last 
mentioned point is an important 
one to national advertisers. If 
there is no salesmanship behind 
private brands, the nationally-ad- 
vertised product has a fair chance 
to get a response to the advertising 
effort that has been put behind it. 

From all that we have gathered 
on this subject, it now seems that a 
fairly rapid development of the 
cash-and-carry jobber into a factor 
of great importance in the food 
product field can be looked for. 


I. N. Jelalian and G. F. Marsh 
Join Kenyon Agency 

Ira N. Jelalian has joined the staf 
of The Kenyon Company, Boston ad: 
vertising agency, as_ service manager. 
He had been general manager of the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
Boston. Previous to that he was pro 
duction manager of the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, Inc., also of Bost. 
George F. Marsh, who has been art d- 
rector and production manager of the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency for 
the last two years, also has joined the 
Kenyon agency. 
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Who Are The 
Future Buyers? 


epee ie)}OMETIMES we who live in the 
24, more thickly populated centers fail 

an S to appreciate needs that exist 
beyond our own horizon. The 
telephone is commonplace to us—but a 
quarter of the homes in the United States 
are still without this convenience; one-half of 
our homes are without electric light and two- 
thirds do not yet enjoy the radio. 





There are in every line of reading their favorite 
vast, undeveloped fields magazine. 


awaiting cultivation. We are constantly finding 


TRUE STORY Magazine, out other things about these 


over a period of six years, readers, and as we find 
on galineied and te, them out, we shall tell you 


. about them. 

veloped an entirely new 

field—before TRUE Buy other magazine circu- 
STORY was born there lations in any quantity you 
was no magazine like it. need and can afford. Each 
has its particular virtue. 
But the virtue of TRUE 
STORY’S circulation is 
that it is “The Necessary 
Two Million’—a buying 


There is no magazine today 
in its class. It has uncovered 
a new strata of buyers, and 
one thing we know about 


them is that they spend audience you must have 
monthly half a million if you are to cover your 
dollars for the privilege market completely. 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 

















“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Labor 
Will Advertise Life 
Insurance 





Present Indications Are That After 
the American Federation of 
Labor’s Plans to Enter the Life 
Insurance Field Are More Fully 
Developed, Advertising Will Be 
Used to Achieve Ultimate Goal. 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of The American Federation of Labor 








DITORIAL reference has al- 

ready been made in PRINTERS’ 
InK to the proposed entry of 
organized labor into the life insur- 
ance field. This is in reality an 
event of importance to the adver- 
tising world, the business world and 
the industrial world, as well as to 
the labor world. Labor cannot en- 
ter the field of life insurance with- 
out touching almost every phase 
of organized industrial society. 

That this event means bringing 
labor into the advertising field in 
a more striking manner than here- 
tofore goes without saying. Life 
insurance is a commodity that must 
be sold. Advertising is the one 
great selling agency, because it is 
the one great agency through which 
a literate people gets its knowledge 
about commodities. 

Of course, the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company will have 
thousands of local unions through 
which to operate in the selling of 
policies, but it has no intention of 
confining its business to union men 
and women. It will seek to write 
insurance wherever there are men 
and women who can buy insurance. 
It will have to tell its story. 

A few facts may be of interest. 
The company will be capitalized 
at $2,000,000. It will not cut rates 
—at least not to any appreciable 
extent—under the rates of old line 
companies now doing business. If 
the new labor company finds it 
possible to sell insurance at a cost 
lower than the present cost of old 
line insurance the “consumer” will 
get the benefit in dividends and not 
in lowered cost of policies. 

When labor went into the bank- 
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ing business there were many who 
predicted disaster in one form or 
another. But there has been no 
disaster. Labor banks have proved 
sound and helpful. Moreover, 
they have fitted into their place in 
the nation’s financial system with- 
out any sign of disruption or fric- 
tion. Labor in the insurance field 
may be expected to find its place, 
It is, I think, not revealing a 
secret too carefully guarded, to 
say that those who are guiding the 
destinies of the new life insurance 
organization have in mind an edu- 
cational campaign of broad scope 
and continued operation. Adver- 
tising space in established publica- 
tions will probably be used. But 
regardless of probabilities, the cer- 
tainty is that this new company 
will maintain a continuous contact 
with trade union members and as 
much of the public as it can reach 
through carefully selected me- 
diums. The men who are direct- 
ing the movement believe in adver- 
tising and their task will be to find 
the most effective methods. 
The educational possibilities are 
almost unlimited, because those 
who deal in insurance legitimately 
concern themselves with all of the 
facts and factors of life. Every 
humanitarian movement is of mo- 
ment to them. Everything that 
affects the course of life and the 
length of life, as well as the per- 
manency of good health, concerns 
them. That union labor in the 
life insurance field will be as re- 
gardful of these elements as any 
other organization, in its cam- 
paign of publicity and advertising, 
seems to be almost axiomatic. 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who is chairman of the insurance 
organizing committee and who 
doubtless will be president of the 
company, said in this connec- 
tion: , 
“We shall expect our publicity 
department to keep the people con- 
stantly advised of new health 
measures and to bring to their at- 
tention every device or met 
that will promote health or safety. 
We shall expect this department to 
use every practicable method of 
reaching the general public.” 
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HERE are many excellent 
reasons why the Evening 
American should be on every 
schedule involving the use of 


Chicago newspapers. 
Here is ONE of them: 


DAILY AVERAGE NET 
PAID CIRCULATION FOR 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 

OF 1925— 


461,596 


A good newspaper 


* Selling at a 50% higher price the 
Evening American leads the second evening paper 
in every classification of circulation— 
total, city and country. 
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Mrs. Winton Place 


...4 modern flower in an 
da-fashioned garden 


What a picture! Marigold and phlox, larkspur and 
Canterbury bells—a bewildering maze of beauty—the 
Old-Fashioned at its loveliest! You half expect a Colonial 
maid to come dancing forth from the roses. But no— 
there beside the sundial is a trim, ultra-modern figure. 
It is Mrs. Winton Place. 

As she turns toward the house, your mind a _ 
back to far-off yesterdays. It is such a 
gallant old house. But enter with Mrs. 
Winton Place. Another surprise! That 
console radio cannot be a year old. The 
silverware on the buffet is of a brand- 

new pattern. 

And Mrs. Winton Place’s life is just as 

modern as the interior of her home. 
! Mothers’ clubs and bridge teas, church 
bazaars and musicales—all these claim 
her time. But brimming with activity as 
her days are, the after-breakfast hour is 
always reserved for The Daily Enquirer. 
Most of her neighbors follow this custom, 
too. For in this community are 561 
residence buildings; here, 314 Daily 
Enquirers are delivered. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Winton 
Place is a valued customer of many Cin- 
cinnati stores. But her wants are count- 
less—many other merchants have things 
she would be willing to buy. Of course 
she cannot guess what they are—you, 
Mr. Advertiser, must tell her. Tell her € 
in the paper she reads every day—The 
Daily Enquirer! 
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in Atlantic City, on the Board- 
walk, at the corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, opposite the 
Steeplechase Pier, in the vicinity 
of that splendid group of hotels, 
such as the Strand, Haddon Hall, 
Chalfonte, Seaside, and others. 
This Sherwin-Williams display is 
now running for its sixth year. It 
is a splendid combination of direct 
and indirect lighting, having un- 
usual day and night value. Its 
unique animation claims the at- 
tention of the millions of visitors 
during the year. At night the can 
of paint appears in the black 
sky tilted in a pouring position, 
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LOCATED 








twenty-five feet above the roof of 
the building on which the structure 
is located, Next, the earth ap- 
pears, then upon this earth there 
pours, by means of a chain of 
lamps, to all appearances, a beau- 
tiful flow of red paint, down over 
the earth and dripping off into 
space. While this action is taking 
place, the words “COVERS THE 
EARTH,” in brilliant white lamps 
appear—then ten powerful 500- 
watt concealed lamps spread a 
ray of light over the entire 
bulletin, bringing out the legend 
“SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES.”’ 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY BOARDWALK 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


CONSULT 





The R.CMaxwell Co. Trenton N.J. J 
PIONEERS AND EXPERTS 


Today the Maxwell Co. is the only outdoor organization which has 
maintained continuous service as an independent and in its own 
name FOR OVER 34 YEARS. 


Now Starting Its 35th Year 
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Modern Maxims of Selling Wisdom 


Present-day Sales Managers Are Building a Literature of Practical Sales 
Philosophy 


By Amos Bradbury 


OT long ago, in the pages of 
Printers’ INK I wrote of 
Balthasar Gracian, who, early in 
the Seventeenth Century, wrote a 
book called “The Art of Wordly 
Wisdom’”—full of suggestions for 
modern salesmen. It was stated 
that time is a careful tester of all 
things, from the resale value of 
an automobile to a work of art, 
a play, a novel or a bit of 
sculpture. The ancient maxims 
of Balthasar were put forward as 
time-tested slogans which applied 
equally well to modern problems as 
they did in those days long passed. 
In the many letters whith 
have been received from sales 
managers commenting upon these 
ancient maxims there were 
modern maxims which, as one of 
them said, had been tested by 
fifteen years’ time in a modern 
organization. These letters con- 
vince the writer that tucked away 
in the minds of sales managers in 
all parts of the country are many 
similar maxims of real value. For 
the maxim is the boiled-down ex- 
perience of a man who has gone 
along the path before, and the 
wise traveler in the woods or 
through life is he who profits by 
the trails of those who have pre- 
ceded him. 

The maxim above referred to, 
which has been tested by fifteen 
years instead of by more than 300, 
is to this effect: 

“Think of the man you are call- 
ing upon as one who sells, not 
one who buys.” 

f he can once get this thought 
firmly implanted in the minds of 
his salesmen, this sales manager 
believes, each one of them will 
realize that his obligation to the 
company, to the retailer and to 
himself does not cease when he 
has the order in his pocket. 

A slightly different maxim, but 
one which makes the hearer think 
far head, is that used by B. Neal 
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Harris who, starting in 1906 with 
the Coca-Cola Company as a 
salesman was, after fifteen years’ 
work, appointed division sales 
manager, and is now general sales 
manager and _ vice-president in 
charge of marketing. Mr. Harris’ 
maxim has to deal with that im- 
portant element in any salesman’s 
success—confidence, As he sums it 
up: “It may be that from time to 
time the salesman feels that some- 
thing is not just right. If he has 
confidence in the officials conduct- 
ing the company’s business, he will 
know it is right. Confidence re- 
moves doubt. He need not worry 
whether anything be right or 
wrong, but will set himself to 
carrying out the policy of the com- 
pany to the best of his ability.” 

J. R. Corbett, of the William 
Iselin Company, offers this: “That 
salesman wins who uses his feet 
to take himself to the place where 
his head can work.” 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL MAXIMS 


A. J. Kendrick, general sales 
manager of the phonograph divi- 
sion of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, has a_ sizable 
list of short paragraphs which, as 
he says, have been used with “‘per- 
haps some degree of success in our 
sales organization.” 

He does not, for example, con- 
sider that very many salesmen talk 
themselves out of an order, for 
here is one of his paragraphs: 

“Show me one salesman who 
talks himself out of an order and 
I will show you twenty who never 
talked themselves in.” 

Many sales managers agree that 
the members of the sales force 
miss many an opportunity by not 
keeping in close personal touch 
with their customers when they 
are back in the factory from their 
sales trip. Here is an idea of Mr. 
Kendrick’s which sums this up: 

“Never overlook an _ oppor- 
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to write letters to your 
dealers. It is not a too common 
practice among salesmen. It will 
be noticed and appreciated. Re- 
membering the dealer and his 
problems to this extent after leav- 
ing him will make a big impres- 
sion and open the gate to many 
future sales opportunities.” 

Sales managers have often 
stressed the difficulty of getting 
their salesmen to say “no” at the 
right time when the prospect asks 
for something which the salesman 
knows is against the company’s 
policy. Mr. Kendrick sums up 
this problem as follows: 

“Don’t let your prospect get off 
the track with the price bromides 
that many merchants make it a 
policy .to employ, and send you 
back to your sales manager with 
a plea for special concessions 
that you know aren’t in the cards 
for the house to give.” 

And here is another: 

“Never trail your competitor. 
Set your own standards and live 
up to them.” 

Lorenzo Benedict, president of 
the Worcester Salt Company, 
pointed out a short time ago in 
PRINTERS’ INK MonTHLY that the 
difference between a lost customer 
and another sale is often a matter 
of selling the prospect “on the 
relative unimportance of eighty- 
seven cents.” This thought-is ex- 
pressed in the following way by 
the Brunswick-B alk e-Collender 
Company : 

“A real salesman is one who 
makes the merchant see the profit 
in the proposition and not the 
few cents difference in the first 
cost. You know it would be no 
trick at all to sell merchandise if 
you always had the best quality 
and at the same time the lowest 
price.” 

How to get each salesman on 
the force to follow through his 
sales has long been a problem with 
sales managers. A frequent pres- 
entation of the thought that he 
must not consider the sale closed 
with the order has often proved 
valuable in building a frame of 
mind which makes the follow- 
through a_ natural procedure. 
Mr. Kendrick expresses this im- 


tunity 
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portant idea in the following way: 
“Getting the order does not end 
the salesman’s obligation either to 
the dealer or to us. He must then 
begin his work of teaching the 
dealer how to sell and display our 
line, the value of local advertising, 
store management, window display, 
retail sales plans and other help- 
ful suggestions. These and many 
other things which the good sales- 
man will think of all come under 
the head of selling duties. Only by 
procedure of this kind does the 
salesman establish his real value to 
the dealer and, in turn, to us.” 


SALESMEN AS SALES EXPERTS 


Many a retailer has asked the 
manufacturer to sell his sales 
people upon a better knowledge of 
the merchandise. The salesman 
who will carefully observe how his 
most successful customers oper- 
ate their local advertising and 
storekeeping methods, turnover 
and inventory problems can, if he 
is alert, pass these on for the bene- 
fit of other retailers in other locali- 
ties. This is the way this thought is 
passed on in the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender organization: 

“There are many retail sales 
ideas of real value which the 
salesman can tell the dealer and 
with his permission present to the 
dealer’s retail salespeople. Many of 
your sales ideas for the dealer upon 
whom you call may be secured by 
observing closely the workings of 
your most successful accounts. 
Sales plans used in other lines of 
merchandising, provided they are 
constructive in character, can be 
often successfully transplanted into 
your business. Care should be 
used to avoid plans which would 
reflect on the high standards laid 
down by. our company. Mislead- 
ing advertising and such _ plans 
must be emphatically discouraged 
whenever encountered.” 

I am glad that Mr. Kendrick 
brings up in the last sentence 
the matter of the clever idea 
as opposed to one of sound value. 
It is too often true that the sales- 
man, not well grounded in adver- 
tising practice, mistakes the merely 
clever stunt of questionable value 
for a constructive and sound mer- 
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«1 An Unequalled 
“! Radio Opportunity 


and Through The Detroit News, Pioneer 
h 

"of Newspaper Broadcaster of the World 
pon 

by PEERLESS radio market in Detroit awaits the 
ol radio manufacturer, for here you can reach a 
nts. population of more than a million and a quarter with 
ol one paper—and that paper the sponsor of the world’s 
ae first regular broadcasting station, now known far and 
be wide as Detroit News station WWJ. 

nto Advertisers have appreciated the unique radio op- 
be portunity presented by Detroit and The News and 
uld during the first six months of this year The News 
aid ff published 238,000 lines of radio advertising, over 
ad- twice as much as the other two Detroit papers com- 
ans bined. Make sure of your fall radio business in De- 
zed 2 troit by the use of vigorous advertising in Detroit’s 
ok 4 supreme radio medium—The Detroit News. 








The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Day or Sunday, in Michigan 
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chandising and advertising policy 
in which the retailers upon whom 
he calls should be encouraged. To 
discourage emphatically such stunt 
plans is sound practice. 

Sales philosophy is the thought 
back of every sales act. The sales 
manager who believes in passing 
on sound maxims of practical 
sales philosophy is working along 
surer lines than is he who puts all 
his reliance upon pep letters and 
too many bulletins. Every concern 
has, or should have, maxims of 
sales wisdom and strategy which 
have grown out of the daily prob- 
lems of the business over a period 
of years. It is the writer’s sug- 
gestion that when these experi- 
ences become sufficiently boiled 
down to be put into the form of 
maxims or short paragraphs, they 
be carefully preserved for the 
benefit of the new and old sales- 
men. 


Form Wilson-Western Sport- 
ing Goods Company 


Thos. E. Wilson & Company, and the 
Western Sporting Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company, both of Chicago, have 
consolidated their interests and formed 
a new company known as the Wilson- 
Western Sporting Goods Company. 

os. E. Wilson & Company’s trade- 
marked athletic equipment will be na- 
tionally advertised and distributed by 
leading retail stores throughout the 
country, as in the past, and at the 
same time the Western trade-mark will 
be perpetuated in a line sold under 
that brand. 

The Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Company will devote all of its interests 
to the manufacture of sporting goods. 

Executive offices will be at Chicago. 
The officers are: L. B. Icely, president, 
D. Levinson, vice-president, Glenn 
Morris, director of advertising and sales 
ogee and W. L. Robb, director of 
sales. 


D. J. Adams with Olmstead, 
Perrin & Leffingwell 


D. J. Adams, previously advertising 
manager of the Mentopine Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has joined the staff of 
Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He 
was formerly with Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., and the Robert Gair Com- 
pany. 


Appoints Kimball-Mogensen 


The Visalia, Calif., Times has ap- 
pointed the Kimball-Mogensen Company. 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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Joins Reliance Frame & 
Picture Company 


Alphonse Isaacs, for six years with 
the Gould Storage Battery Company, 
Inc., New York, has resigned as adver. 
tising manager to join the Reliance 
Frame & Picture Company, also of New 
York, as sales promotion manager. W, 
P. Gardner has been appointed advertis. 
ing manager to succeed Mr. Isaacs. 

It is planned to conduct an advertising 
campaign to the trade to extend the dis. 
tribution of the framed pictures made by 
the Reliance company. " 


Pie Bakeries Merge 


A holding company, known as the 
Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., has 
been formed to_take over three con- 
os in the East and four in the 
fiddle West. The companies to be con- 
solidated are: the Wagner Pastry Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., Mrs. Wagner's 
Pies; the Consumers’ Pie & Baking 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jachum 
Brothers, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Case & Martin Company, Little Pi 
Company, and the arriss Brothers, 
Chicago, and the New England Pie 
(Company, Detroit. 


_ 
New York “World” Appoint- 


ments 

William A. Small, Jr., formerly secre- 
tary of the G. Logan Payne Company, 
Chicago, has taken charge of the Chi- 
cago office of the New York World and 
Evening World. He succeeds R. S 
McMichael, who has returned to the 
New York office where he will have 
charge of national advertising for the 
World. Mr. McMichael had been in 
charge of the Chicago office for the 
last eight months. 


Will Resume Publication of 
“Household Guest” 


The Mothers Publishing Company, 
Chicago, publisher of Mother's Home 
Life, has purchased Household Guest, 
Chicago, which suspended publication in 
May, 1925. Publication of the latter 
magazine will be resumed with an 
October, 1925, issue. 


Hoyt Agency to Direct English 


Yarn Campaign 

The Ctarles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has been appointed to direct an adver- 
tising campaign in the United States 
on Furida Angora yarn, made by the 
Derwent Mills Ltd., Matlock, England. 
Women’s magazines will be used. 


Manhattan Electrical Com- 


pany Gains 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company and subsidiaries report a net 
profit of $164,413 for the half year 
ended June 30. This is $53,040 more 
than for the same period of 1924. 
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Alexander Woollcott 





N August 15th, Alexander 

Woollcott brings his 
trenchant pen to THE WORLD, 
in the capacity of Dramatic 
Critic. 
In a similar post on the New 
York Times, the Herald, and the 
Sun, he has covered more than 
2,000 first nights, in this city, 
London, Paris and Berlin. 


He is said to be the only living 
critic who likes to go to the 
theatre; certainly he has few 
peers as a commentator on the 
modern drama. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MoTors BriLpING 
Cuicaco DETROIT 
TITLE INSURANCE BuILDING 
Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALEs BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDIY 
SEATTLD SAN FRANCISCO 
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6 Your best buy- 
dail and Sunday 


Paid Advertising Lineage 
January 1 to July 30, 1925 


The Times- 
Picayune Item States Tribune 


Daily 6,360,356 4,471,569 3,594,553 3,155,379 

Sunday 3,480,600 1,592,381 1,440,697 

Total 9,840,956 6,063,950 5,035,250 3,155,379 
The figures show the number of lines of paid adver- 


tising the New Orleans papers printed during the first 
seven months of 1925. 





The following shows the gains and losses over the first seven 
months of 1924 of the three major classifications. 


Local National 


The Times-Picayune Gain 341,274 Gain 9,763 
OO EE Gain 50,754 Loss 65,021 
oe ae ee Gain 107,771 Gain 36,530 


Classified Total 


The Times-Picayune Gain 362,542 Gain 713,579 
6 « * & + Gain 169,528 Gain *363,303 
EMNOE ses ee wo Gain 100,794 Gain 245,095 


* Includes City Printing, printed exclusively in The Item, lowest bidder. 


The Times-Picayune has the largest total daily and 
Sunday circulation and is delivered into more indi- 
vidual homes in the city and country than any other 
New Orleans newspaper. 
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- Adain-more than 


poth the other 


7day papers combined 


Advertisers during July again gave crowning evidence 
of their overwhelming preference for The Times- 
Picayune by using 13,272 lines more space in The 
Times-Picayune than in the two evening-and-Sunday 
papers combined—14 issues against 7. 


Paid Advertising Lineage in July 
Local National Classified Total 


The Times- 

Picayune 738,957 201,639 403,337 1,343,933 
Item 455,237 94,718 128,736 *727,484 
States 445,233 67,350 90,594 603,117 


Tribune 297,011 69,614 92,685 459,310 


"Includes City Printing, printed exclusively in The Item, lowest bidder. 


The Times-Picayune during July was the only New 
Orleans newspaper to show an increase over the same 
month a year ago in all the three major classifications 
of advertising. The Times-Picayune gained 122,157 
lines of local display. The Item showing a loss of 
46,687 lines and The States a loss of 37,052 lines. 


Through The Times-Picayune you can cover at one 


cost a great majority of the worth-while homes in the 
New Orleans trade territory—seven days a week. 


FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., NewYork, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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—Mrs. Bernice Blackwood. 


Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, chairman of 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World, says: ‘“‘My experi- 
ence justifies the estimate that 90% of 
the buying is done by women.” 


This authoritative statement again emphasizes 
the importance of making your sales appeal 
direct to women. Reach farm women through 
the only magazine edited especially for them. 
More than 750,000 farm women subscribe to 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Eastern Representatives 


Western Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 























The Animated Cartoon Does an 
Advertising Turn 


Whimsical Humor in Animated Characterizations as the Artist Endows 
Unexpected Articles with Cartoon Life 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


N two accounts at least, 

Henry W. Peabody & Com- 
pany have managed, in advertising 
a very small and a very “tame” 
product, literally to compel the 
public to give it the benefit of 
greatly added consideration. 

It was a stroke of merchandis- 
ing genius, in the first place, to 
create the trade name Domes of 
Silence. Secondly, the advertising 
has animated the little “domes.” 
The artist has given them whimsi- 
cal faces, and legs and arms. They 
move about through text and 
through sedate illustrative mate- 
rial, with a good humor which is 
altogether catching. 

It is logical to assume that this 
idea of cartooning into life a 
product which in itself is not sen- 
sational, will bring it into the 
forefront of popular consideration. 
Humor is always effective, and 
animating the inanimate is a time- 
tried illustrative expedient which 
seldom fails. 

“X” Liquid, for repairing auto- 
mobile radiators, makes use of the 
cartoonist. It was found that the 
letter X permitted the use of a 
quaintly eccentric figure, the lower 
parts forming the legs, the top 
lines making the arms. By plac- 
ing a head where these four lines 
met, and adding hands and feet, 
an alert little chap was devised 
which has stood the advertiser in 
good stead ever since. This car- 
toon idea is particularly appealing 
to garage men, repair shop types 
and to the motorist in general. 
The scheme was so immediately 
successful that the label was 
changed on the can, to include 
the new figure, and it frolics 
through serious illustrations and 
any text with jolly aban- 


A wave-trap manufacturer, 
knowing the mood of the radio 


fan, has recently created what he 
calls “The Traffic Cop of the 
Air,” for this is, in a sense, the 
function of the product. It does 
clear the congested and heavily 
traveled air lanes. What could be 
more appropriate as an advertis- 
ing character? The actual mech- 
anism forms the body, while, with 
uplifted, warning hand, the uni- 
formed cartoon figure signifies 
that he is on radio duty all the 
while, a true traffic officer of the 
air. 

A pictorial device, semi-cartoon, 
which has persisted for many 
years despite the changes in ad- 
vertising’s moods and methods, is 
the animated ear of sweet-corn, 
as used for Mazola. Almost every 
pictorial need has been fulfilled 
in this charming’ figurette, and the 
public does not therefore tire of 
it. The delicate green husks of 
the corn form interesting, flow- 
ing draperies, and as the product 
is made from Indian corn, the 
graceful head which tops it is 
picturesquely appealing. 


PICTORIAL POSTSCRIPTS 


But aside from actually animat- 
ing their products in the cartoon 
spirit, advertisers today are dis- 
covering that it is profitable to 
brighten a series, regardless of 
how many other pictorial features 
it may boast, with interspersed 
highlights of humor or illustrative 
text which bring out the spirit of 
the product or its service. They 
represent pictorial postscripts ; lit- 
tle intervening notes slipped in 
when things may be growing a 
trifle dull. 

I am reminded of a friend who, 
when he writes, although he is 
no artist, manages to _ intro- 
duce, between paragraphs, comic 
sketches which bring out special 
points in the communication. His 
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letters are eagerly welcomed for 
this reason. 

It is interesting to see what a 
mere touch of warmth and color 
and good fun can do, just when 
the message becomes somewhat 
long-winded or the _ illustration 
more serious in character than 
might please the majority. We 
have spoken of the quaint little 
animated Domes of Silence. The 
advertiser superimposes line draw- 
ings of them over photographic 
illustrations which are somewhat 
prosaic as to subject. They serve 
to brighten and animate the en- 
tire advertisement. 

It is necessary in illustrating the 
campaigns for fireproof cabinets, 
for The Safe-Cabinet Company, to 
employ a great many photographic 
reproductions of the cabinets, un- 
adorned. In this company’s recent 
advertising there is a running 
theme of spirited pen pictures of 
tiny firemen, busily engaged at 
their tasks of extinguishing fires. 
They constitute mere shorthand 
notes, when compared with the 


main illustrative idea, but they 
suffice to give animation to every 
page. 


In precisely the same manner 
and for the same reader-interest 
reason, the advertising of Jacobs 
Oregon City Woolens carries in- 
termittent picture notes, in sketchy 
pen and ink, of sheep. Sometimes 
they are humorously drawn, kick- 
ing up their heels merrily enough, 
while at other times, they graze 
in attractive pastures or walk 
down rural lanes, behind which 
the mountain peaks rise majesti- 
cally. Several of them are invar- 
iably shown running near the 
company’s trade-mark label. They 
are not unlike a musical theme, 
which bobs up every so often, 
brightening the meter of the 
advertising song. 

This campaign boasts large wash 
illustrations, imposingly rendered, 
but the sheep in no wise detract 
from them. And the reader, mean- 
while, is not permitted ever to 
forget the important fact that this 
product is all wool, which is the 
message the company is anxious 
to impress upon readers. 


There was a time when 
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familiar Old Dutch Cleanser fig- 
ure was shown in large size and 
as a fixed pictorial feature, in the 
company’s advertising. Now, the 
character, in small size, is dup- 
licated many times and set to 
work in various compositions ; over 
a house, around a cottage door- 
way, on a kitchen floor, etc. It is 
an idea in keeping with the basic 
plan described in this article, and 
has served to greatly animate 
scenes which have been conven- 
tional before. 


THIS CAMPAIGN FAILED 


It is recalled that a Southern 
concern advertised in local news- 
papers, a trade-marked brand of 
honey, hoping to make the sur- 
rounding territory recognize that 
here was a home industry which 
should be liberally patronized. 
Pictures of the container, table 
scenes and the like, constituted the 
illustrative effects. The advertis- 
ing, however, was not remunera- 
tive. People paid little attention 
to it, presumably. 

Then, the cartoonist on the larg- 
est paper in that section created 
a busy little animated bee, carry- 
ing pails of honey. It was run in 
all advertising, sometimes as the 
sole pictorial feature. 

And it caught on instantly. The 
public liked that funny, business- 
like little worker bee. The humor 
of the compositions was what won 
the audience, apparently. They 
smiled and followed the various 
staged actions of the hive’s choice, 
three times a week, in a most re- 
markable series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

A line of household brushes 
had been pictured, in true cata- 
logue style, for several years. Then 
the advertiser began to appreciate 
that such illustrations were not 
cakoufated to arouse any great 
amount of reader interest. He 
employed a cartoonist to animate 
the brushes, give them faces and 
arms and legs, and set them to 
work. 

A mop scrubbed away indus- 
triously at a sink; another brush 
dipped its head into a frying pan 
and did likewise. Those busy 
brushes, humorously portrayed, 
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HE basis of successful adver- 
tising in Boston is an under- 
standing of its divided market. 


This division into two groups is 
not an arbitrary one of rich or poor 
—class or mass. It is a division of 
thought, habit and customs. ._ No 
one newspaper can possibly be con- 
ducted so as to appeal to both 
groups. 


In one of these groups you have 
a choice of several Boston news- 
papers. 

The other group is covered only 
by the Herald-Traveler. 


These readers of the Herald- 
Traveler comprise the most desir- 
able market in the Boston territory 
for most advertisers—a_ strong 
statement but we will be glad to 
prove it. 

Write us on your business sta- 
tionery for a copy of “Business 
Boston.” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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became characters well known to 
Western farmers, among whom 
they were exceedingly popular. 

The cartoonist, it will be ob- 
served, holds forth great potential 
advertising possibilities. We ap- 
pear to be a nation of “comic- 
picture” adherents. They were 
never more the rage than they 
are at the present time, and their 
appearance in advertising was in- 
evitable. 

The sight of some object which, 
of itself, has no life and no powers 
of comic animation, suddenly made 
to go through odd antics, amuses 
people. The idea is one which is 
rich in serial possibilities. 


Truly Warner and Regal 
Appoint Kastor Agency 


Truly Warner, Inc., New York, oper- 
ating a chain of hat stores, has ap- 
pointed The H. W. Kastor Sons Ad- 
vertising Company, New York, to direct 
its advertising account. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, Mass., 
maker of Regal shoes and operating a 
chain of shoe stores. 


Canandaigua ‘‘Messenger” 
Appoints Howland & Howland 


The Canandaigua, N. Y., Messenger 
has appointed Howland and Howland, 
publishers’ representatives, New York 
and Chicago, as its national advertis- 
ing representatives. 


Real Estate Account for 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


Thomas F. Boothby, Detroit, has ap- 
pointed The Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company, advertising agency, of that 
city, to direct a newspaper advertising 
campaign on Coventry Gardens, a 
Detroit real estate development. 


Appoint Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed advertising representative for 
the Cortland, N. Y., Standard and the 
Norwich, N. Y., Sun. 


Edgar Hein with Myers- 
Beeson-Golden Agency 


Edgar Hein, formerly with the adver- 
tising service bureau of the Chilton- 
Class Journal Company, has joined the 
production staff of Myers-Beeson-Golden, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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The 
Advertising Agent as a 
Banker 


HucGues, Worrr & Company 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you refer us to any articles which 
have appeared in your caiiileations which 
cover the important subject “Can the 
advertising agency afford to give service 
and be a banker at the same time?” Any 
information you can give us on this 
subject will be fas appreciated. 

Hucues, Worrr & Company, 
Joun P. McCarrny, 





E have never commented 

specifically on the subject of 
“The Advertising Agency as a 
Banker” 

Banking is distinctly not a 
function of the advertising agent. 
In times past, a number of agents 
have tried their hand at financing 
accounts. In most cases, they have 
learned to their sorrow that it is 
a job that should be left entirely 
alone. The law of averages is 
against it. 

The combined experiences of 
most advertising agents on this 
subject can be found in the state- 
ment of qualifications for member- 
ship in the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. That 
association says: “The offering or 
granting of extension of credit or 
banking service as a part of the 
agency’s function has been found 
to be not in the interest of the 
public, the advertiser or the adver- 
— agent.”—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Long-Bell Lumber Reports 
Net Income 


The Long-Bell Lumber Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo., reports gross earn- 
ings for itself and _ subsidiaries of 
$5,984,857 for the first half of this year, 
before deducting depletion, depreciation, 
interest and income tax. These deduc- 
tions total $3,384,758, leaving a net in- 
come of $2,600,098. 





New Accounts for Hutchins 
‘Agency 
The Hall-Welter Company, Inc. 
manufacturer of check writers, and 
Wetmore, Jane, Sugden, Inc., manufac- 
turer of greeting cards, both of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Hutchins Advertising 
Company, Inc., of that city. 
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£2” 
c Fiow the people of the 4S, oe 
came fo ask for Nicholson Files |..." 


Nicholse 


by name — 49th Ste 


SS 
& a Here 
ty After 
ing, we 
files to g 
ISTEN to a true story of result d mS 
It’s one of those stories whid ~conyg be 
make men proud of being advertisiy paign sta 


men. ... It’s a success story. 
Before this story began, a filemw— “We ar 
. just a file. . . . Artisans, if the adi 
course, knew the difference betwa make tl 
the various types, because ae uw Nichols 
special types for special jobs .. always 
files, rasps, round files, and so on. vertisin; 
And hardware salesmen knew t Of the 
difference, too. questionn 
But to you and me a file was..f iow on 
“Oh, a sort of tool used to sham» Nicholess 
scythes, or to manicure nails, or! de aive 
remove a padlock when the key m They h 
lost.” You and I thought of filess# for ¢p 
being quite apart from our fields (F creases i 
endeavor. Files rang 
Until. And o1 
. . Back in March, 1922, Ts points of : 
Nicholson File Co. of  Providess advertiss 
R. I., began to tell St. Louis and hf j,, radi, 
49th State about the interest panics 
things that files will do. ...Tooki— fo, 90: 
files, one by one, and, through "FF ported to 
formative advertising, showed © actually 
many of the useful jobs that thf name 
files can perform. What 
Showed how the Tungsten Poh could have 
File will tune up the spark-plugs of Only T 
motor-boat. . How useful a mil: | coverage 
file can be in kitchen, garage, or bath yon State. 
ment workshop. . . . How importati 
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files are in the activities of Boy 
Scouts, golfers, home gardeners. 

. , . Showed the special types of 
files needed by blacksmiths, and cabi- 
net makers, and machinists, and a 
large “Gallery of Nicholson File 
| Users,” now appearing in the Globe- 
fs Democrat. 
| Naturally, The Globe-Democrat 
was the one St. Louis newspaper 
chosen to increase the sales of 
Nicholson Files in St. Louis and The 
49th State. 


Here’s what has happened 


After three years of this advertis- 
ing, we asked the dealers who sell 
files to give us their honest verdicts. 

The comment of one hardware 
result B dealer, whose sales in Nicholson Files 
Whit Bhave increased 50% since the cam- 
rtisit F paign started, is fairly representative: 





A 


lew “We are confident,” says he, “that 
ns, (h the advertising has helped us to 
ctw make this nice increase in sales on 
y wit Nicholson Files, and that they will 
milf always get the best results by ad- 
on. vertising in The Globe-Democrat.” 


wi Of the dealers who replied to our 
questionnaires, 65% report that they 
S+-— now carry more complete stocks of 
I Nicholson Files than they did before 
or" the advertising started. 

y"§ They have to. 

les For these dealers testify to in- 
Ids F creases in their sales of Nicholson 
Files ranging from 10% to 100%. 
And one of the most interesting 
points of all is the fact that Nicholson 
dene advertising in The Globe-Democrat 
| has radically changed old buying 
estit F habits, 

ok" For 90% of the dealers who re- 
ported to us testify that customers 
actually ask for Nicholson Files by 
thet name, : 

Pais What other St. Louis newspaper 
is | could have done this jobP ... 

Ou Only The Globe-Democrat offers 
a | overage of both St. Louis and The 
» 9th State. 
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64 
Government 
Reports of Interest to 
Advertisers 





Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


ANY radio manufacturers 

have shown a keen interest 
during the last six months in the 
possibilities of entering the British 
markets. For this reason, and be- 
cause of the general interest in the 
subject, “The Radio Situation in 
Great Britain,” a special report 
just issued by the Department of 
Commerce, undoubtedly will have 
a large circulation. 

The condition that makes this 
report particularly timely and 
valuable was brought about early 
in the year by certain changes in 
the form of licenses which must 
be obtained by all owners of re- 
ceiving sets in Great Britain. As 
a result, owners of sets are now 
permitted to use other than Brit- 
ish-made radio equipment, and the 
official restrictions on American 
and other imported sets are re- 
moved. 

An important feature of the re- 
port is the space it devotes to the 
discussion of selling and advertis- 
ing methods which are most likely 
to prove effective in the British 
markets. It names the most 
widely circulated radio trade jour- 
nals, and quotes their rates for 
page space. It also presents some 
interesting information on _ the 
general subject of radio equipment 
advertising. 

The report covers such subjects 
as the important basic factors of 
the British industry, the Marconi 
patents, the kinds of equipment 
that may be sold, the trade chan- 
nels, and gives all necessary in- 
formation regarding prices and 
duties. It. is distributed at ten 
cents per copy, and copies may be 
had from the Department of Com- 
merce, or the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

* * * 

Another recent report of the 
Department of Commerce is the 
fifth of the series on “Caribbean 
Markets for American Goods,” 
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and deals specifically with Vene- 
zuela. Besides the usual statistics 
and information on the economic 
aspects of the country, this report 
gives definite instructions for the 
routing of salesmen through Vene- 
zuela, and discusses the subject of 
advertising in its relation to 
American-made goods in _ the 
Venezuelan market. 

It states that catalogues which 
are well arranged and printed in 
Spanish, are considered one of the 
best means of advertising in that 
country, for the reason that they 
are highly valued, as a rule, by 
business firms and are kept on file 
and referred to frequently. In re- 
gard to general paid publicity, the 
report explains: 

“Advertising in the better known 
English-Spanish magazines or 
Spanish magazines published in 
the United States—nearly all of 
which can be found in the clubs, 
stores, chambers of commerce, and 
homes of the merchants in 
Caracas, Valencia, Puerto Cabello, 
and Maracaibo—is productive of 
good results, especially if a pic- 
ture of the goods is presented. 

“Local newspapers in the large 
towns are considered as good me- 
diums for advertising, but any 
printed advertising in Venezuela 
reaches only a limited number of 
people, as not more than 20 per 
cent of the population is literate. 
The newspapers of Caracas circu- 
late throughout the entire country 
and are widely read... .” 

The report is by W. D. Brown, 
of the Latin-American Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Dom- 
estic Commerce, and its cost is ten 
cents per copy. 

* * * 


The writers of advertisements 
for food products, especially those 
who are appealing to the farm 
trade, may find a great deal of 
suggestive value in the report, 
“Extension Work in Foods and 
Nutrition,” by Miriam Birdseye, 
which has just been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture as De- 
partment Circular 349. The re- 
port may serve even a more impor- 
tant purpose by indicating to 

(Continued on page 69) 
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In more than 6( 


The New Butterick Cook Book has been 
adopted as a text by more than sixty 
colleges, universities and normal schools. 


vA 


é 
Newspapers endorse it, €/ 


Women’s Institutes 

recommend it. Women everywhere praise 
it. In thousands and thousands of homes 
it is a helpful, prized possession. 











Because it’s— 


(1) “ . ... more than a cook book—it is a gold mine 
of information.”’—(COLUMBUS (O.) DISPATCH). 


(2) “ .. ..a valuable addition to every housewife’s 
kitchen library.””—(WEWARK (N. J.) STAR EAGLE). 


(3) “.. a dependable guide, counselor and 
friend.” —(BALTIMORE (MD.) NEWS). 





THE DELINEATOR) «a 


(The Butterick Combination) ~e* ’ 








This great new cook book is a Delineator 
product, prepared under the supervision of 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Editor of The 
Delineator’s Home-Making Department and 
Co-director of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. 

It is one more proof of Delineator Service. 


and THE DESIGNER 
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OR the first six months of 1925 the 
Los Angeles Examiner led all other 
Los Angeles newspapers in Jewelry and 
Optical advertising, carrying 29,484 lines 
more than the next nearest paper. This is 
just one more indication of the superiority 
of this medium. 
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manufacturers and advertisers in 
various lines just how the co- 
operative extension work of the 
Federal and State governments is 
promoted. ; ; 

Besides a detailed discussion of 
the subject, and the presentation of 
many facts and figures concerning 
it, the report explains the lines of 
work carried on, the organization, 
and gives something of the history 
of the extension movement. Copies 
should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
and cost five cents each. 


California Fruit Growers Form 


Export Association 
The California Dried Fruit Export 
Association, San Francisco, whic 
has been formed by a number of fruit 
growers and packers, has filed papers 
with -the Federal Trade Commission 
for the purpose of exporting dried, 


evaporated or dehydrated fruits (ex- 
cept raisins) produced in the State 
of California, under the exemption 


granted by the Export Trade Act. 

The officers of the association are: 
A. M. Lester, president and director; 
J. O. Hayes and Walter Rothschild, 
vice-presidents and _ directors; Harry 
Hall, treasurer and director; Dwight K. 
Grady, secretary, and Albert Asher, 
R. C. Fleming, Bert Katz, E. N. Rich- 
mond and A, J. Secher, directors. 


Washing Machine Account for 
United Agency 

The Turbax Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of urbax_ washing 
machines, has appointed the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
advertising and sales counsel. 
tional campaign is planned. 


W. M. Ostrander with 


Modernized Service 
Walter M. Ostrander, for a number 
of years in the advertising business at 
Detroit, has been made a vice-president 
of The Modernized Service, of that 
city. 


C. D. Smith with Goodyear & 


Company 
_ Clark D. Smith has sold his interest 
in the Multo Paint Poster Company, 
Ferndale, Mich., to Phillips Brothers 
and has joined Goodyear & Company, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Gabriel Snubber Profits 
The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing 


as 
na- 


Company reports net profits, for the first 
six months of 
$770,000. 


1925, of approximately 
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Test Shows Chain Store Cut 
Prices Wrong Road to Sales 


Martua WasHincton Grocery SrTores, 


NC. 
San Francisco, July 6, 1925. 
Editor of PRiIntTERs’ J sites 

The writer has just opened and read 

a copy of Mr. J. M. Fly’s article on 
“Are Chain-Store Advertisers on the 
Wrong Road?” in the June 25 issue. 
This article was of very great interest 
to the writer. I agree with Mr. Fly’s 
views absolutely. 
_ For a period of four months we went 
into a series of special advertisements 
and special prices that were good all 
week. This advertising was designed to 
bring in new customers and to increas 
the sale on the items advertised. We 
were successful in increasing our busi- 
ness in a reasonable amount, but noth- 
ing in proportion to the expense that 
we went to in advertising and cut prices 
combined. 

During the first of the campaign our 
records would only show the amount of 
the advertised items sold by each store. 
Later we kept a record of the sale of 
these particular items the week before 
they were advertised as well as the 
week that they were on sale at a lower 
price. We were successful in increasing 
the sale of the items advertised at a cut 
price over the week before and when 
we had proved this fact, we then kept 
a record of what was sold the week 
following the sale of the particular item 
at cut prices. Averaging the figures 
for the week of the sale and the week 
after the sale, they showed us very con- 
clusively that we were only loading up 
our regular trade one week and killing 
the sale for the next week. 

I believe in spending 1 per cent. of 
gross sales on advertising with institu- 
tional copy in every advertisement and 
advertising those things the sale of 
which can be increased by advertising. 

MartHA WASHINGTON 
Grocery Stores, Inc. 
Paut C. McAsee. 


Large Gain in Sun Oil 
Earnings 

The Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 
manufacturer of Sunoco products, re- 
ports net earnings, after charges, of 
$2,529,001 for the six months ended 
June 30. In 1924 the net figure for all 
of the year was $2,106,625. 


Carburetor Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 
The Marvel Carburetor Company, 
Flint, Mich., has placed its ——s 
account with John L. Wierango 
Staff, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., ad- 
vertising agency. 


Joins Buffalo Agency 
W. H. Mann has joined the art staff 
of the E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo. He was formerly a 
member of the art department of the 
Larkin Company. 





Nothing Wrong with “Dear Sir” 
and “Very Truly Yours” 






The Salutation and the Complimentary Closing Still Serve a Useful 
Purpose 


By E. P. Corbett 


HALL we or shall we not 

omit the salutation and the 
complimentary closing in our 
letters? 

The question is continually 
coming up. Those who favor the 
abolition of the salutation and 
closing, explain that the public of 
today is “circular letter wise,” and 
fully aware that processed letters, 
even though they may have a 
good fill-in, are not really per- 
sonal letters. They claim that 
people are not deceived by the 
fill-in but know that they are 
reading merely a copy of a letter 
which was sent perhaps to thou- 
sands of other people. There- 
fore, the abolitionists consider 
that the salutation is merely a 
waste of time, labor and money. 

Then again, the abolitionists 
tell us that the salutation, “Dear 
Sir,” and the complimentary clos- 
ing, “Very truly yours,” mean 
nothing. They point out that one 
seeking a personal interview with 
a prospect or with a business ac- 
quaintance, would not begin: “Mr. 
John Jones, Dear Sir.” They tell 
us to write as we talk. 

However, we cannot and do not 
write as we talk. Of course, it 
is true that “Dear Sir,” and 
“Very truly yours,” are mere 
forms. They mean nothing in 
particular. They are just fill- in 
and camouflage. 

But what do we mean when we 
meet an acquaintance on the 
street and exchange the customary 
greetings: “How are you?” “Fine 
day,” “Rotten weather,” etc? We 
are not interested in how our ac- 
quaintance may happen to feel at 
that time and he knows we are 
not. We rant about the weather 
because we haven’t anything else 
to talk about. The fact of the 
matter is that we go through 
established motions merely to 








preserve the amenities of the oc- 
casion. 

People usually think along 
certain lines and the thoughts of 
most folks run in grooves. Cus- 
tom sets up certain sign posts 
tor us to follow and if we de- 
viate from those sign posts, the 
impression made is unfavorable. 
Few people can become individu- 
alists and get away with it. We 
are expected to conform to a cer- 
tain pattern and we depart from 
that pattern at our own peril. 

People look for the things to 
which they are accustomed. It 
takes time for them to adapt 
themselves to new things and new 
ways of doing things. The salu- 
tation and closing are the cus- 
tomary things in letters. Conse- 
quently, to the average man, a 
letter does not seem like a letter 
without it. 


TIME IS NOT RIPE 


It is probable that eventually, 
when letters have fully come into 
their own, this omission will be 
made in the interests of economy, 
labor and time. It is perhaps 
a logical step which will be taken 
in the course of time. But just 
at this moment, the pioneers _ 
adopting this suggestion will, 
all probability, pay the price ‘that 
the pioneer always has to pay. 
Others, invariably profit by the ef- 
forts of the pioneer. 

At the present time, a letter 
without the salutation and compli- 
mentary closing looks exactly like 
what it is—an effort to cut costs. 
If a letter has a really personal 
message to the one who receives 
it, if it is of any genuine im- 
portance, surely the recipient has 
the right to feel that the little 
additional touch of the usual salu- 
tation and complimentary closing 
should not be omitted. If I have 
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Meet your local 
representatives 


Your hundreds or thousands of dealers are 
you. They are your local representatives— 
the only representatives of your company 
the buying public ever knows. 


There’s but one way in which distribution 
can be vitalized into ever-growing sales. 
That’s by going after sales FOR your deal- 
ers—those local representatives of yours—as 
actively as your home office strives for sales 
TO dealers. 


Even your poorest dealers may be 
developed into good runners-up 
for your best dealers. We'd like to 
tell you how—without obligation, 
naturally. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


4601 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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an important interview that may 
mean hundreds of dollars to me, 
I would not begrudge the ten 
cents I give the bootblack for 
shining my shoes. If the letter 
has an important mission, im- 
portant both to the sender and to 
the recipient, why should the little 
amenities of the day be done 
away with? 

I believe that we are thoroughly 
inconsistent in our attitude on 
questions such as this. Some 
authorities tell us that we should 
not use the opening salutation, 
“Dear Mr. Brown,” unless we 
have had some previous acquain- 
tance with Mr. Brown. Without 
this previous acquaintance, that 
salutation is too familiar. Yet 
thousands of letters go to the 
“Misters Brown” of the country 
with a salutation or caption such 
as: “Good morning, Sir.” If the 
salutation: “Dear Mr. Brown” 
would be likely to offend the sen- 
sibilities of a prospect, may I 
gently inquire as to how we can 
hope to avoid offending them by 
the more general salutation? 

Again, why not economize still 
further by omitting the name and 
address at the head of the let- 
ter? Here is a field that has not 
yet been properly exploited. If 
the name of the recipient of the 
letter is on the envelope, he cer- 
tainly knows that the letter is in- 
tended for him. Then why blurt 
out: “Mr. John Brown, Browns- 
ville, Pa.”? If we walked into 
Mr. Brown’s office, we would not 
preface our remarks by saying, 
without the interrogatory note: 
“Mr. John Brown, Brownsville, 
Pa.” Brown knows that he lives in 
Brownsville. 

Do I hear someone say that it 
is merely courtesy to use Brown’s 
name? The mouthing of Mr. 
Brown’s name and address means 
nothing to him. He is more likely 
to want the other fellow to get 
to the point. Certainly if it is a 
waste of time, labor and money 
to have the: “Dear Sir:” and the: 
“Appreciatively yours” printed, it 
is no less a waste to have the 
name and address appear. True, 
it is customary. But haven’t we 
already shown our disregard for 
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custom when we so daringly omit 
the usual salutation and closing? 

It would seem to me that if we 
omit the salutation the general 
effect would be better if we also 
omit the name and address, and 
plunge right into our message. 
Like this, for example: “Mr. 
Brown, have you ever thought 
what it would mean to your grow- 
ing children to have always at 
hand the Blank Encyclopaedia?” 

The laws of cause and effect are 
always in operation. If we be- 
gin to abolish things or customs, 
let us be sure that there is more 
purpose in our madness than is 
usually shown by abolitionists. 

I do not know of any tests that 
have been conducted under proper 
test conditions to demonstrate the 
relative effectiveness of _ letters 
with or without the salutation and 
complimentary closing. Perhaps 
such tests have been made. If 
so, the evidence obtained should 
be carefully weighed. But at this 
stage of the evolution of letters 
as a business force, it is my 
opinion that there are far more 
important things to think about 
than this picayune matter of 
omitting the salutation and com- 
phmentary closing. 

Hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters are flooding the mails—let- 
ters that could be and should be 
improved—letters that are tre- 
mendously expensive to send and 
which not only fail to produce 
satisfactory results, but which 
also, in many cases, actually work 
to the detriment of those who 
send them. It would be well for 
us to learn how to write really 
good letters, really effective let- 
ters, before we worry and stew 
over any such minor details as 
omitting, three or four words of 
salutation and closing that the 
general public is accustomed to 
see and expects to see when it 
receives a letter. 





Talbot Publications Appoint 
Pacific Coast Representative 
The Talbot Publications, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have appointed the H. H. Conger 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, as their 
Pacific Coast advertising representative. 
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out of 1895 / 


national adverti J) 


nnd | 
inthe PLAIN DEALER: 


That’s over half the national advertisers 
using Cleveland newspapers. The most 
able students of markets and media make 
their choice deliberately. They know 
how best to reach and sell the BUYERS 
of the Northern Ohio 3,000,000 market. 






For you as well as for them—the 
Plain Dealer ALONE will sell it—ONE 
medium—ONE _ cost—this year—next 
year—every year. 


Me Cleveland 


Plain Dealer 


ONE Medium ALONE~One Cost Will sell it 


SBE RE LAIR TN 8 MENG OORT AI 


J.B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago Times Buliding 742 Market Street 
New York Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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Why You Read 
Certain “Ads’ 


and unconsciously pass others by . . . the way 
Roger Babson, noted statistician, explains it 


‘oo average man and woman “runs and reads.” 
Fifty articles are glanced at and passed by. Then 
...a pause. One is read. 


Why? And especially in relation to advertisements? 
Some are read. Scores are passed by. Those that are 
passed represent the loss of thousands of dollars to 
the advertiser. They make no impression. They are lost. 


e . 


Roger Babson, in a recent report, analyzes and sum- 
marizes it in a few words, putting a new light on an 
old problem. 

“These headlines,” he comments under reproduc- 
tions of a Palmolive Soap, a Quaker Oats and a 
Vacuum Oil Company advertisement, “have' shown 
how a few clever advertisers are undertaking to give 
people what they want. 

“The first ad says nothing about soap in its head- 
lines. It is beauty, not soap, that people want. Hence 
this advertisement strikes the nail on the head. 


“Another—‘7.35 A. M.—The Breakfast Cooked and 
The Kitchen Cool’... that is the important point, 
the point that interests friend wife in her purchase. 


“*To Pare Down Manufacturing Costs,’” another 
headline. . . “not a word about oil until you get into 
the ad. What the manufacturer wants is not oil but 
lower manufacturing costs.” 


* * + ° 
That will probably explain why one reads only a 
few ads. And why the ones read result in a pur- 
chase of the products they exploit. 


The art of writing advertisements that are read is 
simple, yet one which but few have mastered. Men 
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canny in the ways of gaining public acceptance apply 
certain definite principles to their “copy. 

They present their story from the reader's point of view. 
They put themselves in the background. They offer 
their readers advantages . . . say little about “selling.” 

Getting down to the point quickly is their fetish. 
And that “point” is the exclusive feature of the prod- 
uct they aim to sell. A point stressed and featured in 
every ad that’s run . . . never omitted, never subordi- 
nated to extraneous things. 


Wiseadvertising men avoid “cleverness” like a burnt 
child the flame. They feature products rather than 
slogans. A generalized slogan may be applied to fifty 
competitive products—but the exclusive features of 
a given product apply only to that product. Men 
seasoned in advertising avoid the mill stone of “human 
interest,” so-called, by dealing in facts above fancies. 


The reading public is treated as a group of intelli- 
gent human beings seeking information on certain 
subjects. And they should be given that information, 
clearly, tersely, and convincingly, using as many or 
as few words as are necessary to cover the subject 
intelligently. 

Experienced advertisers know that when properly 
presented, advertisements will gain a reading along 
with world news, features, or other editorial matter. 


They mark the common sense of advertising— 
the only principle seasoned advertisers have found 
certain of results. 

For that reason, expert service —as provided by 
experienced advertising agents—is invaluable to the 
advertiser, who is invariably “too close” to his product 
to interpret it properly to the consuming public. 


LORD & THOMAS 





NEW YORK wy CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
Each Lord & Thomas blish t is a pl 
advertising agency, self c i b ing with 





other Lord & Thomas units to , & foarte interest. 
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Advertising which 
is divorced from 
sales activity invari- 
ably suffers from 
non-support. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

























Inquiries as a Lead to Sales in 
Industrial Advertising 


To What Extent Do Advertisers in the Technical and Industrial Field 
Make a Bid for Direct Inquiries? 


By Roland Cole 


jt is a highly interesting question 
among concerns selling to in- 
dustry whether inquiries are worth 
anything in the advertising cam- 
paign. Inquiries, per se, are at top 
significance in the realm of mail 
order. In general consumer ad- 
vertising, used in connection with 
store distribution, inquiries are not 
of first importance. Nor are they 
in advertising to the dealer. An 
inquiry-bringing feature, such as a 
booklet or sample, is often used as 
a tail to the kite, or as a check on 
reader responsiveness. When the 
manufacturer’s advertising is 
aimed at the technical or indus- 
trial consumer, and the sale by 
mail is a rare exception, the value 
of the inquiry is not quite so easy 
to determine. In fact, it may not 
be possible to answer the question 
in general terms at all. For a 
study of the matter should not be 
approached from the point of view 
that industrial advertising is some- 
thing peculiar and apart, but 
rather that it is a sales proposi- 
tion where advertising is employed 
not to make the sale but to help 
make it. 

A definition or two will clarify 
the subject. When mail-order 
selling is eliminated, and the sell- 
ing of articles of more or less 
general consumption sold through 
stores or from house to house, 
there remains a vast field of sell- 
ing where the seller generally, but 
not always, deals with the buyer 
direct. The buyer may be a rail- 
road, a bank, a school, a hotel, a 
factory, a hospital, a mine, a pub- 
lic utility. The product may be a 
basic commodity —iron, copper, 
steel, brass—or a fabric, machine 
tools, instruments of precision, 


paint, building materials, office and 
store equipment, an installation, or 
even a service, like insurance or an 
A sale may involve a 


appraisal. 
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contract for supplies, a survey, 
standard units of small or large 
amount, all standardized products 
of any amount, and the highly- 
specialized product or service. 
The big fundamental point of 
difference in this kind of selling 
from other kinds is the limited 
number of buyers as compared 
with the general public. When a 
manufacturer’s market can pretty 
nearly be listed by names, or at 
least by businesses, the inquiry- 
seeking policy in an advertising 
campaign takes on a new aspect. 
For example, the Warner & 
Swasey Company, of Cleveland, is 
a very large manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools. Referring to a page 
advertisement of this company 
which appeared in a recent issue 
of a technical periodical, the en- 
tire space is devoted to featuring 
a booklet for which inquiries are 
invited. The title of the booklet, 
“Net Profits,” is printed in large 
type at the top of the page with 
this line beneath it: “From W & S 
Turret Lathe Operation.” There 
are two illustrations, one of a 
turret lathe in operation and the 
other a reproduction of the book- 
let, followed by about twenty 
words of copy—“This booklet tells 
the full story of this job and sug- 
gests similar possibilities in the 
average plant. Write for your 
copy.” 
WHY THE STRESS ON INQUIRIES? 


Rather interesting, I thought, 
that this large concern with so 
many products to sell other ma- 
chine shops and plants should de- 
vote all the space in one piece of 
copy to featuring a booklet and 
inviting inquiries. On the face of 
it, it looked as though Warner & 
Swazey places a high valuation on 
inquiries and had found that it 
paid. In view of this, I asked the 
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company to describe its experience 
in handling inquiries. Here is 
what one of the company’s officers 
said: 

“Our experience in following up 
inquiries which originate from ad- 
vertising in technical and indus- 
trial publications is very meagre, 
chiefly for the reason that our ad- 
vertising in periodicals has never 
been the means of securing in- 
quiries. I do not think we receive 
ten inquiries a year for machine 
tools as the result of our periodical 
advertising. We are inclined to 
regard it as a means of publicity 
rather than a means of sales ad- 


vertising. 
“The booklet featured in our 
periodical advertising was first 


mailed to our entire mailing list. 
Attention is called to the booklet 
again in our periodical copy for 
two reasons: First, we hope by 
this means to reach some people 
whom we do not already have on 
our list. Second, we hope that 
occasional readers, having their 
attention called to the booklet in 
their magazine reading, will go 
back to the booklet they have al- 
ready received in the mail and 
give it a more careful reading. 
Such inquiries as we receive for 
these booklets are of two kinds: 
Some come from school boys, 
draftsmen and machine operators 
who are not for the time being 
potential buyers of machinery. 
Others come from men who are 
buyers or who have a great deal 
to do in influencing the purchase 
of machine tools. These booklets 
are sent to such inquirers, regard- 
less of the above classification, 
with a personal note stating that 
we will have a representative call 
if they will give us a little more 
information regarding the work 
which they want to do on our ma- 
chines. This leads in turn, in a 
very few cases, to further inquiry 
from which we are able to develop 
an occasional prospect. Where we 
are able to distinguish from the 
inquiry that it falls in the class of 
a potential buyer, the inquiry it- 
self, together with instructions 


to call, is turned over to our repre- 
sentative in the respective terri- 


tory.” 
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Sifting this statement to its net, 
it appears that advertising for in- 
quiries in the case of Warner & 
Swasey, is something quite differ- 
ent from what such a policy would 
be in an advertising campaign to 
the general public. The basis of 
the company’s sales effort is a 
fairly definite list of customers 
and prospects. The market, in 
other words, is a limited market 
as distinguished from an_ un- 
limited market. The limited mar- 
ket of potential buyers is not, 
however, all there is to the market, 
for such inquiries as are received 
are of two kinds, potential buyers 
and “school boys, draftsmen and 
machine operators” who may be 
potential buyers later. This sec- 
ond group must be located and 
cultivated. The importance of 
advertising as a means of getting 
inquiries from this group cannot 
be lost sight of. 


HOW INQUIRIES ARE HANDLED 


So much for one angle of the 
subject. Inquiries are important 
to the small-group advertiser as 
they are to the general advertiser 
but in a different way. This at 
once suggested to me that it might 
be illuminating to query some 
other advertisers in the small- 
group field—those who advertise 
for inquiries—in an effort to find 
out what they do with them after 
they get them. 

One advertisement of The Alcu- 
mite Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
is a two-page insert in color, the 
first or facing page bearing an 
illustration of a hand pouring acid 
from a bottle over the surface of 
a square piece of metal, presum- 
ably Alcumite, the caption being. 
“Alcumite stands the acid test.” 
The copy‘ following describes the 
care exercised by the company in 
creating Alcumite and the thorough 
tests to which it was submitted 
in the Alcumite organization 
before it was offered to indus- 
try. Beneath this, in decorative 
parentheses, is the bid for the in- 
quiry—“‘A sample of Alcumite 
(sheet or cast) will be mailed free 
for examination on receipt of re- 
quest.” The second, or following 
page, of the insert is taken up 
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“Old Myron F” 


WINGING around in his old swivel 

chair, Myron F. Coombs gazed out 
of the window. More years ago than he 
cared to remember, “Old Myron F.” 
had started his manufacturing plant in 
a little Connecticut town. 


Quick thinking, slow acting and endless 
work had built up a“big little business”. 
“Young Myron F.” fresh from college, 
had planted a thought, which was tak- 
ing root in the old gentleman’s fer- 
tile mind. 


At first it had seemed foolish, this plan 
of selling in Latin America but often 


in the past “Old Myron F.” had taken 


crazy ideas and made them sane. 


A few weeks later an experienced 
I.T.D.* representative gave him the 
facts and figures he wanted. When 
plans were completed I. T. D.* rep- 
resentatives in Latin America helped 
him find trustworthy sales agents and 
guided him through the intricacies of 
local trade conditions and customs. 


Today “Young Myron F.” is Export 
Manager and the I. T. D.* merchandis- 
ing experts all over the world are his 
assistants. 


“GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD” 
tells the details and will be sent to 
any executive requesting it on his 
business stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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with a detailed description, in 
technical language, of Alcumite. 

“When a sample of Alcumite is 
requested,” said the company, 
when asked about its method of 
handling inquiries from this ad- 
vertising, “we have a card about 
the size of an ordinary blotter, at- 
tached to the face side of which 
is a small manila envelope with 
flap unsealed, printed ‘Sample 
inside,’ in which we send a sample 
of cast or sheet metal, whichever 
is indicated by the letter of in- 
quiry. A sample is sent with 
our reply if a request is not made. 

“Owing to the wide variety of 
responses to this advertising, it is 
not feasible for us to use a form 
letter. Therefore all inquiries are 
answered personally. Our replies 
to inquiries are handled from our 
home office with copy to the dis- 
trict office. We have no fixed rule 
on personal follow-up. Naturally 
if the prospect is a promising one, 
we do follow it personally; unless, 
as is sometimes the case, the in- 
quirer distinctly asks that we wait 
until requested to call. 

“In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that many companies 
seem to have departments whose 
duty it is to secure information 
and samples on all new materials. 
Usually it is inquirers of this class 
who indicate that no _ personal 
follow-up is to be made until re- 
quested. 

“With all replies to inquiries we 
send a short technical bulletin on 
Alcumite. Inasmuch as this alloy 
is largely effective and valuable 
for its resistance to corrosion, our 
early sales work is conservative. 
In unusual applications and condi- 
tions our samples have proved 
valuable.” 

Two points in this reply will 
strike the reader, namely, that the 
advertising has been very produc- 
tive of inquiries, and that all in- 
quiries are answered with a per- 
sonal rather than a form letter. 
In comparing the testimony of the 
Alcumite company with that of 
Warner & Swasey it should be 
noted that the products of the 
latter concern are more or less 
standard equipment with the use 
of which buyers are generally 
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familiar, while in the case of Alcu- 
mite it is, in a sense, “something 
new,” or of recent development. 
This fact in itself would quite 
naturally result in more inquiries 
than would advertising like that of 
Warner & Swasey, which company 
has been established for a great 
many years. 


DOES NOT BID FOR INQUIRIES 


However, the mere fact that a 
thing is new does not prove much 
one way or the other, for The 
New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., of Bristol, Conn., is not only 
an old established concern but its 
product—ball bearings—is one 
about which one would think it 
would be difficult to find some- 
thing new to say. Analyzing a re- 
cent advertisement, J find it con- 
tains no direct bid for inquiries at 
all, though the makeup of the ad- 
vertisement, or rather the layout, 
is certainiy one that makes an in- 
direct bid for them. 

The message of the advertise- 
ment is contained within a panel 
laid in about the centre of the 
page. It is in the nature of a 
testimonial and is not inquiry- 
provoking in any way. The title 
is: “Experience Proves the Value 
of Ball Bearings in Electric 
Motors,” followed by a subhead, 
“A Goodyear Engineer writes in 
the February ‘Industrial Engi- 
neer’”’—which a footnote explains 
is Philip C. Jones, electrical engi- 
neer of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., of Akron. The copy 
consists of two paragraphs, in 
quotation, from Mr. Jones’ state- 
ment, on the value which his com- 
pany has derived from the use of 
ball bearings on electric motors. 

Around this panel, however, 1s 
a halftone*reproduction of a large 
ball bearing and a line reproduc- 
tion of three pages of data sheets, 
or bulletins, obviously filled with 
engineering data but with no 
printed explanation of what they 
are. The reader is not invited to 
send for them nor is anything said 
in the copy to suggest that they 
may be obtained upon request. 
Curious as to whether or not these 
data sheets were obtainable, and 

(Continued on page 85) 
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For the first six months of 1925, the 
New York Herald Tribune gained 1,588,- 
534 lines of advertising —the largest gain 
of any newspaper in America. 


This gain is larger than the combined gain 
of any four New York morning or evening 
newspapers. It is nearly four times larger 
than the gain of its nearest competitor. 


Advertising Gains in New York Newspapers 
First six months 1925 
compared with the same period 1924 


(From figures compiled by the Statistical 
Department of The New York Evening Post) 


HERALD TRIBUNE . gained 1,588,534 lines 


2nd newspaper .... . gained 406,342 “ 
3rd newspaper . . . . . gained 377,012 “ 
4th newspaper . ... . gained 297,850 “ 
5th newspaper . ... . gained 294,264 

6th newspaper .... . gained 215,902 “ 
7th newspaper .... . gained 196,676 “ 








AGAIN IN JULY 
the Herald Tribune led all New York 


newspapers in advertising gains 


The New Dork 
Herald Tribune 


“The logical keystone for a successful advertising campaign 
in the World’s Greatest Market” 
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Reproduced from a full page in LIFE 
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THE FIRST AD 


Bho m is the first time in history 
that 2 consumer has adver- 
tised to advertisers. 


Fellow consumers, listen in. 


If yqu want to hear a little guy 
say some things to some big 
birds, listen in. 


Up to now, advertising has all 
been on one side—their side. 


EVER WRITTEN BY A CONSUMER 


Here is where advertisers find 
out how it feels to be advertised 
to and at. 

Well, you big advertisers and big 
manufacturers and little manu- 
facturers, I just want to tantalize 
you a little this week. Next week 
my campaign starts. 

You have teased me like this. 
Just suffer until next week. 


Andy 


Consumer 





















character. 


has been amply paid long ago. 
million dollars’ worth of LIFE space.) 


Life’e 





THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER BETS HIS ADVER- 
TISING MONEY THAT HIS PRODUCT IS RIGHT 




















Andy Consumer— indirect advertising advocate—is already a national 
In feeding and clothing and in otherwise supporting him, 
LIFE hopes it is helping national advertisers—for which help LIFE 
(National advertisers have used fifteen 
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Boston Office : 
127 Federal Street 












Andy Consumer 


OME months ago it struck us that LIFE 

ought to be in a perfect position to help 
the public understand how advertising really 
serves and saves them. (Many people think 
advertising sticks them.) 


You see, LIFE has government license No. 1 to 
use the greatest of educational instruments — 
humor—and we decided to unsheath it to ad- 
vertise advertising. 


So we invented Andy Consumer—a citizen. — 
a consumer—to get over on the public’s side 
of the fence and (ostensibly) talk stiffly to big 
advertisers. 


Andy has been a big success. His genial gospel 
of advertising economics is getting home to all 
who read LIFE—or who don’t read it (if any). 
He is helping make LIFE’S responsive readers 
more and more responsive to LIFE’S advertisers. 


CLAIR MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Chicago Office: 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
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SAINT PAUL 


—an excellent point 
for sales drives 


St. Paul is one of the few cities showing a gain of better than 100% in 

building permits for April over the same month last year.This activity 

continued throughout May, building totaling $17,000,000 for the month. 
“HEADS” FROM NEWS ARTICLES OF RECENT 
DATE PUBLISHED IN THESE 


NEWSPAPERS 





CONTRACTS FOR FIVE MAJOR 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
LET; TOTAL OVER $2,500,000 


Charles Skooglum Is A Aw: \warde d $600,000 Griggs-Cooper 


Job; Paul Steenberg to Have Charge of $750,000 Ex- 
pansion Program 0 1f Waldorf Paper Products Com- 





pany 


GROUND BROKEN FOR| 


FORD DISTRICT HOTEL 


Start on $100,000 Structure 
Marks Opening of $1,000,- 
000 Building Program. 


400-ROOM HOTEL 
FOR ST. PAUL IS 
GIVEN APPROVAL 


Proposal to. Build New, Pop- 
ular-priced Hostelry Is Indors- 
ed by S. P. A. Committee. 








[WALDORF TO EXPEND 





$750,000 IN BUILDING: 


Paper Products Company Will 
Start on $150,000 Unit 
at Once. 


$500,000 ADDITION 
TO BIGELOW PLANT 











Summer Construction Plan 
Third Project Started by 
University Avenue Firms. 


DEAL IS UNDER WAY 





FOR CORN CANNERY 


TEN HOUSING UNITS 
STARTED EACH DAY 
PERMITS INDICATE 


Most of This Y Year's Building 
Program Is Living Quarters 
for Growing Population. 








FORD GLASS PLANT 
WORK UNDER WAY 


Contractor “Moves Equipment 
to Site and First Actual 
Labor Is Begun. 


ST. PAUL CAPITAL 
BACKS $5,000,000 
HOUSING PROJECT 


Corporation to Populate High- 
land Park, Ford Areas Com- 
prises Leading Financiers. 








St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Total net paid city circulation provides one paper to every English- 
reading family in St. Paul—morning, evening and Sunday. 


O’MARA AND ORMSBEE, Inc. New York 


Chicago 





Detroit 


San Francisco 
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just what the purpose might be in 
featuring them in the advertise- 
ment, I asked the company to 
explain. 

“The sheets featured in the ad- 
vertisement are from a_ binder 
filled with engineering data bulle- 
tins,” said C. F, Olin, advertising 
manager of the company, “con- 
cerning the application of ball 
bearings to all kinds of machinery. 

“We have been publishing these 
data bulletins for the last ten 
years in loose leaf form, revising 
them about once a year. Largely 
through our advertising in techni- 
cal and industrial publications we 
have secured a very large circula- 
tion for these bulletins among 
mechanical engineers, including 
those who specialize in automotive, 
electrical, agricultural and other 
machinery. 

“These data bulletins are not 
strictly advertising but are part of 
our engineering service, although 
they are advertising as well and 
originated in and are supervised 
by our advertising department. 

“When inquiries for these bulle- 
tins are received, the bulletins are 
promptly forwarded and a letter 
sent in the same mail, which letter 
in most cases is a form letter that 
is in effect a personal letter. Of 
course where the letter of inquiry 
requires special attention it is 
always referred to our sales de- 
partment and sometimes to our 
engineering department.” 


FREE ADVISORY SERVICES 


This testimony of the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company 
introduces another element into the 
question set forth at the beginning 
of this article, namely, the offer of 
free advisory or engineering ser- 
vice. In the case of Warner & 
Swasey, a free booklet is offered in 
connection with which the company 
said, “I do not think we receive ten 
inquiries a year as the result of our 
periodical advertising,” and that 
very few inquiries result in sales. 
But where a sample of a new or 
recently-developed article is of- 
fered, as in the case of Alcumite, 
a wide variety of responses” is 
received. Under the head of de- 
vices that produce profitable in- 
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quiries may now be added the 
offer of free advisory service. 
Still another slant on the question 
is the experience of the Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corporation, 
New York, distributors of Electro- 
met Brand ferro-alloys and metals. 

A recent advertisement of this 
company discusses the free service 
offer directly, under the title “Ser- 
vice with coats off.” The help of 
the company’s research laboratory 
is offered without charge, as well 
as the help of the company’s 
metallurgical staff in “locating the 
trouble that causes heat to be 
lost.” This is followed by a list 
of the company’s products. At 
the bottom of the advertisement is 
the brief line, “Our Electromet 
booklet describes our complete lst 
of alloys and metals as well as our 
Service and Research Depart- 
ments.” Here is at once a direct 
offer of service and a direct bid 
for inquiries. What is the com- 
pany’s experience? 

“We receive an average of thirty 
to fifty requests every month for 
this booklet,” said a representative 
of the company. “We are using 
full pages every other week in 
technical journals. We write a 
personal letter to each inquirer, 
for there is very often a special 
question asked which necessitates 
a special reply. 

“These inquiries for booklets 
are never referred to sales repre- 
sentatives. In the  ferro-alloy 
business the accounts are few in 
number but very large in volume. 
Almost all sales are on long-time 
contracts and new business does 
not spring up very often. When 
it does, the enterprise is so large 
that we hear of it through other 
channels and never get a lead from 
these booklets that will become a 
new account. We do believe, how- 
ever, that these booklets are worth 
while in disseminating knowledge 
of the Ferro-Alloy business and of 
our Own company. It just hap- 
pens that the last edition of 5,000 
copies of this booklet is ex- 
hausted and we are about to re- 
print another edition.” 

“Thirty to fifty requests a 
month” is not so bad in a field 
where new business does not 
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spring up very often and where 
the accounts are few in number 
but very large in volume. The 
testimony of the Electro Metal- 
lurgical Company—a direct offer 
of service and a direct bid for in- 
quiries—when laid alongside of 
that of the New Departure Manu- 
facturing Co—an indirect offer 
of service and no bid for inquiries 
—seems to establish at least one 
point, and that is that the offer of 
free service, whether direct or in- 
direct, may be counted upon to 
produce inquiries. 

Testimony gathered from other 
concerns in the small-group field 
falls in one class or another of 
the four companies quoted. The 
use of coupons in advertisements 
as a device for getting inquiries is 
rare. One company using the 
coupon is the Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire Company, of St. Louis. One 
of its advertisements recently pub- 
lished shows illustrations of wire 
cloth in various sizes of screen 
openings with a table of sizes, 
weights and prices, and a copy talk 
on the advantages of the product. 
The coupon reads, “Send us the 
Handy Pocket Wire Cloth List.” 
Coupon inquiries, it will have to 
be inferred, are received but not 
in quantities to make the circum- 
stance worth mentioning, for all 
the company had to say on the 
subject was: “Our achievements in 
the line of following up inquiries 
make very poor copy. In theory, 
every inquirer receives a copy of 
our catalogue with a personal let- 
ter, one copy of which goes to the 
salesman in the territory, a second 
copy to our tickler file and a third 
copy to our general letter file, and 
all inquiries, salesmen’s reports 
and similar information are noted 
on our customers’ record cards 
for subsequent attention. In prac- 
tice, however, not so good.” 

Summarizing the practice of 
other concerns on the method of 
following up inquiries, it may be 
stated in the words of the Mohe- 
gan Tube Company, of Brooklyn: 
“In most cases, we acquaint the 
inquirer with the address of our 
sales representative in that vicinity 
and we also advise our sales repre- 
sentative of the inquiry. In most 
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cases the inquirer is called upon 
by our sales representative there- 


after.” Personal letters, rather 
than form letters, are used in the 
majority of cases, and most con- 
cerns say the letter is followed by 
a personal call whether the call js 
requested or not. 

The advertising campaign of the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
mittee, of Pittsburgh, makes a 
definite bid for inquiries. The 
central office of the committee at 
Pittsburgh was originated and 
started as an educational bureau, 
one purpose of which is to furnish 
to those making inquiry the names 
of companies which manufacture 
any articles of sheet steel. Twenty- 
nine independent steel concerns are 
represented in the membership of 
the committee. The advertising 
campaign in the trade papers and 
consumer mediums is intended to 
stimulate and educate the public to 
the new uses and economies of 
sheet steel. A recent advertisement 
features a booklet entitled, “The 
Service of Sheet Steel to the 
Farmer.” 

“We answer individually all in- 
quiries received,” a representative 
of the committee explained, “and 
through our statistical department 
we furnish the person making the 
inquiry with the names of compa- 
nies which manufacture or handle 
the article which he desires to pur- 
chase, and then we communicate 
with the concerns, informing them 
of the inquiry, telling them what 
it is, and asking them to quote 
prices and forward catalogues.” 

This tabloid survey is by no 
means conclusive of anything. In- 
dustrial advertising is too much in 
the making. If it means anything, 
I would say that the possibilities 
of the inquiry in this form of ad- 
vertising Have yet to be developed. 
That which pulls inquiries in the 
general consumer field—a booklet, 
for instance—does not appear to 
be effective in the specialized-group 
field, while the offer of free advice 
or engineering service, or offering 
to send a sample of a new product, 
meets with a more general re- 
sponse. 

But chapters upon chapters on 
this subject are still to be written. 
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{( CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO.) 9s 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


May 14, 1928. 


The 4yisanea Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizens. 


Gentlemens 


We are pleased to have the survey of coffee 
sales in Phoenix and surrownding territory. This is the 
most comprehensive survey we have ever received. It gives 
us information, dealers' epinions, eustomers' opinions, as 
well as sales standings. You are to be complimented for it. 


Since we have gone into Arisona for greater 
sales for Maxwell House Coffee we have found your several 
services highly valuable. More than enee our state repre- 
sentative, Mr. Dowdy, has called our attention te your ser- 
vices to him and to us. 


The excellently illustrated letters which you 
sent out to the grocery stores in Arizona and the window 
display which you made for us are exceptionally fine mothods 
of newspaper cooperation. 


With so excellent a newspaper and such cooperation 
your advertising should prove more than ordinarily resultful. 
We might say that as a rule we carry on our newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns with almost 100% regularity. You my rest 
assured that we won't forget support of this kind. 


Yourg,very ly, 
CHE COFFEE o 
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This Export Letter 
Produced 353 Inquiries 
and 91 Orders 


The Electrical Research Labora- 
tories of Chicago Proves That 
Direct-Mail Methods Backed 
Up by Publication Advertising 
Will Secure Profitable Business 
from Export Markets 








the June issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontTuaiy, Walter F. Wy- 
man, general sales manager of the 
Carters’ Ink Company, had an 
article entitled: “Export Sales 
Letters That Bring Results.” In 
it, he included an export letter 
sent out by the Electrical Research 
Laboratories of Chicago, in behalf 
of the Erla line of radio sets and 
parts. To save the trouble of re- 
ferring back to that issue, the let- 
ter is reprinted below. 


As you doubtless are interested in the 
wonderful new science of radio, we are 
pleased to submit in this folder a re- 
print of one of our advertisements and 
editorials now being presented to the 
trade in many countries of the world. 

The demand of the public for depend- 
able radio apparatus is increasing so 
rapidly that the manufacture and sale of 
receiving sets and parts is fast becom- 
ing one of the world’s largest industries. 
The quality of Erla parts is unsurpassed. 
Erla receiving sets represent the utmost 
in economy of operation, clearness of 
reception, volume, selectivity and re- 
ceiving distance. Distribution and sale 
of Erla radio offers opportunities for 
profits unequaled in the history of mer- 
chandising. 

Exhaustive research and experimenta- 
tion for several years by our staff of ex- 
perienced radio engineers has enabled 
us to standardize our production and 
reorganize our manufacturing facilities 
to supply the enormous requirements of 
other manufacturers of receiving sets 
who use Erla parts; and also the large 
demand of our jobbers and dealer 
clientele who have found in the Erla 
franchise the most satisfactory source of 
supply for their customers. 

We enclose for your convenience brief 
description of complete Erla_line with 
list prices f. 0. cars New York. 
Please note especially the remarkably low 
prices of Cir-Kits and receiving sets, 
and remember that all our prices are 
subject to liberal trade discounts. We 
also give 3 per cent extra for cash pay- 
ment in the United States. 

Catalogues, discounts and complete in- 
formation will be sent upon request; but 
we invite you to make a beginning witb 
the profitable Erla line by sending with- 
out delay your order, on which we will 
allow our best discounts. 
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The results gained from this 
one mailing show conclusively that 
letters, properly backed up by 
general advertising, can bring ex- 
port business. Figures compiled 
up to June 30 show that the Erla 
letter yielded as follows 

1, Sixty-six cablegrams were re- 
ceived from twenty-two countries, 
requesting that complete details, 
catalogues and prices, sales and 
agency conditions be submitted as 
quickly as possible. These cable 
requests saved the purchasers from 
ten days’ to six weeks’ delay. 

2. There were also received 287 
inquiries by mail from fifty-seven 
countries. Many of these inquirers 
submitted details regarding their 
size and importance, together with 
financial and trade references. 

3. Twenty-three orders came by 
cable from eleven countries and 
sixty-eight orders by mail from 
twenty-seven countries. These 
orders ranged in value from a few 
dollars, representing certain radio 
parts, to $3,000, covering complete 
sample assortments of parts and 
sets, and also initial quantities for 
stock purposes. The average value 
of these initial orders was un- 
usually high, indicating _ that 
repeat orders for stock to be re- 
sold by these foreign distributors 
to their dealer clientele, would run 
into very substantial volume. 

Simultaneously with the mailing 
of the letters, advertisements were 
run in export journals the circula- 
tion of which included a sub- 
stantial percentage of the prospects 
selected for the letter. The com- 
pany believes that the favorable 
response to the letter must be at- 
tributed, to some extent, to the 
impression created by the an- 
nouncements in export journals, 
which also resulted in numerous 
direct inquiries. 

Do the results gained from this 
letter prove the case for mail- 
order export methods or is a con- 
siderable part of the credit to be 
attributed to the interest in radio 
shown by people all over the 
world? 

C. M. Wynne, vice-president of 
the Overseas Trading Company, 
who wrote the letter in his 
capacity as director of exports for 
Erla, says the experiences of other 
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For One Generation 


and a Half 


The Boston Globe has carried 
a larger volume of advertising 
than any other Boston paper. 


Facts which make the above statement 
all the more significant : 


No Special Pages or Editions. 
No Padded Lineage. 
No Rate Concessions. 


Flat Rates to Local as well as 
National Advertisers. 


Strict Adherence to Rate Card. 
Censorship of all Copy. 
Rigid Credit Requirements. 


Your advertising will be 
in good company in The 


BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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Horida Extends the Season 


ANUFACTURERS and 
jobbers who depend for 
demand upon weather conditions 
will have much less worry over 
short “seasons” if they will culti- 
vate the Florida field intensively. 
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Here is a population of more 
than two and a half million—half 
resident and half visiting—that 
purchases Summer goods in Win- 
ter. 











After the first frosts in the 
north, only clothing and other 
goods adapted to winter condi- 
tions can be sold. Florida is just 
then entering on two or three 
months of delightful autumn 
weather. At this time, also the 
influx of people of the north be- 
gins. 





Winter in the north means that 
sales are confined to lines appro- 
priate to zero temperatures, snow 
storms and excessive use of fuel. 
By comparison, Florida weather 





is summerlike and her people buy 
clothing and food and other ar- 
ticles accordingly. 











Florida’s total building contracts re- 
ported in 1924 amounted to $115,923,- 
800. This was an increase of 52 per 
cent. over 1923, with an immense build- 
ing demand carried over into 1925. 














March to May 
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by Summer Irade in Winter 


Spring at the north is usually 
delayed far beyond its calendar 
beginning. In Florida there is 
week upon week of joyous 
weather, beginning shortly after 
the new year and running well 
into May. 

The Florida field can best be 
cultivated by a wise use of space 
in the Associated Dailies—news- 
papers whose advertising columns 
are widely and closely read. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES OF 
FLORIDA 


A cooperating group of the leading 
daily newspapers of the state. 
For detailed information regard- 
ing the Florida field, rates and 
other data, write to any of the 
following: 


Clearwater Sun Jacksonville Times-Union 
Daytona Journal Lakeland Ledger 
Daytona News Lakeland Star-Telegram 
DeLand News Miami Herald 

Eustis Lake Region Miami Daily News 

Fort Myers Press Orlando Reporter-Star 
Gainesville Sun Orlando Sentinel 


Jacksonville Journal Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Sanford Herald 
St. Augustine Record 
St. Petersburg Inde- 

pendent 

St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
Winter Haven Chief 





Residential building contracts in Florida 
in 1924 amounted to $51,751,900. That 
fact should interest advertisers of build- 
ing materials, house furnishings, 
clothing and food products. 



































March to May 
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companies in lines totally different 
from radio prove conclusively that 
the foreign field may be profitably 
cultivated by direct-mail methods. 

Two years ago, the Lincoln 
Products Company, of Chicago, 
which manufactures shock ab- 
sorbers for automobiles, started a 
series of foreign direct-mail 
campaigns supported by export 
journal advertising. These efforts 
have proved so successful that to- 
day export sales represent a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total 
output of the factory. 

The Harvey Spring & Forging 
Company, Racine, Wis., likewise 
gained practically world-wide dis- 
tribution through direct - mail 
methods. 


G. H. Lapiner Joins Book 
Binding Company 


Gerald H. Lapiner has joined the 
Michigan Book Binding Company, De- 
troit, in charge of the sales promotion 
department. He was recently manager 
of the service division, sales promotion 
and correspondence of the Pontiac 
Strain Organization. 


New Accounts for Lesan 
Agency 


The Underwood Veneer Company and 
The Marathon Granite Company, both 
of Wausau, Wis., have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Chicago office 
< the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 

ne. 


Childs Net Income for Second 
Quarter 


The Childs Company, chain restau- 
rants, reports a net income of $344,218, 
after charges, for the second quarter 
ended June 30. This contrasts with the 
figure for the first four months of 1925 
of $333,617. 


C. S. Holbrook with “Engi- 
neering News-Record” 


Charles S. Holbrook will represent the 
Engineering News-Record in New Eng- 
land, with headquarters at Boston. He 
was formerly on the advertising staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


Raymond Bissell, President, 
Cutler Desk 


Raymond Bissell has been appointed 
president of the Cutler Desk Company, 
Buffalo. He was formerly — 
sales 


Gordon Muma has been named 
manager. 
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Pianos and Eskimo Pies 


Trade influences are peculiar and 
often the relation between certain goods 
is fantastic. For instance, one would 
hardly believe that the popularity of 
Eskimo pie in New York a few years 
ago affected the sale of pianos in 
Ecuador, but it did. 

In 1921, when Eskimo ie was first 
marketed here, trade in uador was 
at a low ebb owing to its failure to sell 
the cocoa crop. Importations of luxuries 
were forbidden. Eskimo pie, however, 
demanded the peculiar flavor of the 
Ecuadorian cocoa, so the United States 
bought the major portion of the Ecuador 
crop. Meanwhile a large New York 
exporter of pianos had had a shipment 
of goods destined for Ecuador held up 
by the luxury blockade. The sale of 
the cocoa to the United States not only 
brought about the acceptance of those 
pianos but the Ecuadorians ordered an- 
other large shipment.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Advertises Service of Taxis to 
Vacationists 


The Yellow Cab Company, Philadel- 
phia, in newspaper advertising is sell- 
ing vacationists on the idea of using a 
taxicab from their homes to the trains 
or ferries when starting on a vacation 
or week-end trip, and on returning. 
The point brought out is that there is 
no fretting and fussing, no hurrying, 
no crowded cars; that the rider gets 
there safely and on time. Another 
advantage featured is the fact that the 
taxi driver will take charge of check- 
ing trunks as well as taking them to 
the station. 


Allis-Chalmers Earnings 


Increase 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, West Allis, Wis.. manufac- 


turer of power, electrical and industrial 
machinery, reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $1,677,075 for the six 
months of 1925. ine contrasts with 
$1,587,603 for the same period last year. 
Unfilled orders on hand June 30 amount- 
ed to $9,668,730. 


W. B. Ziff Transfers 
J. V. Ryan 
John V. Ryan, Eastern manager for 
the W. B. Ziff Company, Chicago, pub- 
lishers’ representative, for the last two 
years, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office. He will have charge of 
sales and merchandising of the Ziff com- 
pany’s list of Negro papers. 


Fall Campaign Planned for 


Cameo Hats 
A fall campaign for Cameo hats for 
women, made by Lowengart & Company, 
is now being planned by the Vincent & 
Vincent Advertising Agency, Portland, 
Oreg. The campaign will cover the 
Pacific Slope and New Mexico. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 














Authorized Service 
Durant Motors 








With the Brilliancy of Stars 


URANT, like a score of other leading motor-car 
manufacturers, gives his agencies the proper 
atmosphere—swinging in full view of the “buying 
gaze” are BALTO Porcelain Enamel Signs, having all 
the permanent brilliancy of the stars that David 
sang about. 

Year after year, regardless of winter storms or 
summer sun, heat and dust, the brilliant, glass-like 
surface of BALTO Signs catches the eye; their im- 
pelling colorings get under the purse string. Heavy 
porcelain, fused into sheet steel at 1800°, these signs 
are a permanent investment; they cost little more 
than ordinary signs, but they last for years and years. 
Inquiry of our New York or Baltimore office will bring 
immediate information. 


THE 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
AND NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 





Color 





200 FIFTH AVENUE 








Usve 
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as — ‘The sparkling taste of 
> N CE olden VIRGINIA 
“ “oy tobacco 





Piedmont Sne 

IEDMONT is a Virginia cigarette with: 

flavor that appeals to a great mass of smoker 

and because of its individuality, the men whe 

smoke Piedmonts are very loyal to the brand and 
rarely switch to a different cigarette. 

Of course, Piedmonts have not the tremendou 
National sale of Chesterfields or Fatimas, the 
two leading brands of Liggett & Myers, but in 
the South and in certain cities of the North, 


STREET RAILWAYS 4 


Sparkling with flavor~ 
golden VIRGINIA tobacco 


, Piedmont 





1T @ MYERS TOSCO CO 
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Piedmont 


ia .S. Cigarette 


‘hig, © 


most 
he sunshine’ 





eee Oe 





ers Are Loyal 


Piedmonts have a great following and many men, 
even in the higher walks of life, prefer Piedmont 
to any other cigarette. 

Piedmont has now been advertised for more 
than two years in every Street Car of the Southern 
and Eastern Atlantic States. These cars carry 
more than 300,000,000 riders monthly. 

How many millions do you think will buy 
cigarettes immediately after getting off the car? 


TERTISING COMPANY 





, VIRGINIA tobacco 
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Dependability 
Thru 
Versatility 








HEN a printing estab- 

lishment holds its cus- 
tomers steadily for ten and 
twenty years, its Dependability 
is definitely established. 





What then would you say of 
the Isaac Goldmann Company 
which has held its accounts for 
thirty, forty, and as high as 
forty-eight years? That cer- 
tainly signifies Dependability 
Plus, a dependability that is 
never pendant. 








Isaac Goldmann 
Company 
80 Lafayette St., New York 


Printers since 1876 
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How the 


Slogan Clearing House 


Is Being Used 


HE Printers’ Inx Slogan 

Clearing House had its incep- 
tion in the issue of June 12, 1919, 
when we published the preliminary 
list of fifty advertised phrases. 
This initial list was followed by 
sixteen others each containing fifty 
slogans. When a total number 
of 850 slogans had been reached, 
the practice of publishing the 
slogans in Printers’ INK was 
discontinued. 

However, this did not mean that 
the work of gathering the slogans 
had stopped. Additional phrases 
have been added regularly and 
now there are registered in the 
Slogan Clearing House a total of 
1,800 advertised phrases. 

The slogans are recorded on 
cards which are filed alphabetically 
both in accordance with the 
phraseology of the slogan and the 
name of the advertiser using it. 
There is also other information on 
many of the cards such as the 
date the slogan was registered i 
the Clearing House, etc. 

This Clearing House of Slogans 
was established for two reasons 
The first reason is to provide ad- 
vertisers with an additional means 
of establishing priority rights to 
their slogans. The second reason 
is to prevent unintentional dupli- 
cation. 

In the latter respect, the Slogan 
Clearing House has been excep- 
tionally valuable. There is 
scarcely a week goes by that we 
are not asked to verify the origin 
of a phrase which an advertiser 
contemplates using or which he 
has already used to a limited de- 
gree. Time and again, we have 
been able to inform advertisers 
that certain slogans which they 
were thinking of using had already 
been featured by other concerns. 
In this way, unintentional duplica- 
tion has been avoided and adver- 
tisers have been saved the expense 
of long litigation. 

The following letters indicate 
how advertisers and advertising 
agents are making daily use of 
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the Printers’ INK Clearing House 
both for the purpose of securing 
additional protection and also in 
order to verify originality. 


CuicaGo Bripce & Iron Works 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you be kind enough to inform 
the writer if anyone has ever registered 
with you the slogan “Steel, the Back- 
bone of Construction’? The writer re- 
calls that you used to record such 
slogans as were sent in to you and will 
appreciate it if you will let him know if 
you have any record of the foregoing. 

Cuicaco Bripce & Iron Works. 


FRANK SEAMAN, INCORPORATED 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please note in your editorial 
department records that our client, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
is now making regular use of the two 
following slogans in its advertising of 
paints and varnishes: 

“A duPont Finish for Every Surface” 

“DuPont Finishes are Master-Made” 

FRANK SEAMAN, INCORPORATED. 


D’Arcy ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Sr. Louis 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to know if you have 
any record in your slogan file which 
would show whether or not the following 
slogan has been used for candy. 

“An assurance of good taste.” 

Any information you can give us will 
be highly appreciated. . 

D’Arcy ADVERTISING Company. 


American Electrotype Com- 
pany Formed 


The American Electrotype Company, 
Inc., has been formed at New York. It 
has taken over the entire machinery and 
plant of the Manhattan Electrotype 
Company. 

S. Musgrave, formerly president 
of the Johnston Electrotype Company, 
is general manager of the new com- 
pany. James Mulligan is office manager 
and Joseph Mare is sales manager. Mr. 
Mulligan and Mr. Mare were both for- 
merly with the Manhattan Electrotype 
Company, the former as secretary and 
the latter as vice-president. 


Bert N. Garstin Starts Own 
Business 


Bert N. Garstin has started in busi- 
ness for himself at New York as a 
publishers’ representative. He was 
recently with the New York Evening 
Post in charge of local display adver- 
tising, and was formerly business man- 
ager of the Detroit Times. 

R. W. Cooke, formerly with the New 
Jersey Newspapers, Inc., is associated 
with Mr. Garstin as manager of a 
suburban newspaper advertising service. 











An Interesting Study of Newspaper 
Art Technique 


Straw-Hat Advertising Furnishes an Exceptional Opportunity to Com- 


pare the Various Techniques 


By A. Rowden King 


\ HEN Old Lady Grundy dic in 


man 


tates that every 
throw the old 
fedora up on the 
top closet-shelf or 
perhaps even into 
the ash barrel and 
blossom forth in a 
new_ straw-sailor, 
she is arbitrary. 

It makes little 
or no difference 
whether the tem- 
perature is warm 
enough to warrant 
the change. Merely 
for Mrs. Grundy 
to be backed up by 
the calendar is 
more than suf- 
ficient. What Fash- 
ion dictates, she 
dictates. Let no 
mere man say her 
nay. 

But, if the fedora- 
exodus does noth- 
ing else, it most 
certainly does pre- 
sent a splendid op- 
portunity to the 
advertising man to 
study various art 
techniques for 
newspaper use 
under comparable 
conditions. 

It is difficult, at 
best, to get any fair 
or valuable opin- 
ion of the compara- 
tive worth of vari- 
ous advertising-art 
techniques when 
the examples of 
them which are 
presented have been 
extracted from ad- 
vertising of various. 
unrelated fields. 


matter has very little, if anything, 


Then, the subject 





shal. 
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common. 











is not reproduced. 
the same as exhibit A only the eye- 


But, when a fair 


range of techniques can be culled 


and set side by side 
which all have to 
do with advertising 
one type of product 
with practically one 
pictorial theme 
(that of a man 
wearing a new 
straw hat), then an 
almost ideal basis 
tor comparison has 
been established 
We will take the 
simplest first and 
progress, keeping 
in mind, of course, 
that in the matter 
of advertising art, 
at least, complexity 
does not necessarily 
connote superiority. 
And it should be 
kept in mind that, 
within reasonable 
limitations, the 
same general tech- 
niques may be used 
with just about the 
same results on any 
advertised subject 
trom a straw hat 
to an automobile. 
Exhibit A: The 
simplest type of 


pen-outline _ treat- 
ment. Note that 
even the mans 


mustache and eye- 
brows are merely 
outlined. The only 
suggestions otf 
solids are in 
cravat and in the 
small portion of 
the hat band which 
shows. 
Exhibit B: This 
It is just about 











~ 
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brows and hair have been given a 
decidedly blacker treatment. 

Exhibit C: Here the parallel 
pen lines have multiplied greatly 
to give the coat substance and to 
bring out the contour of the face. 

D: (Not reproduced.) Fewer 
lines again but undoubtedly they 
are the lines of the 
brush rather than 
those of the pen, 
thus making for 
greater strength 
and substance. The 
eyebrows are much 
heavier. 

E: Here face- 
contour shadow 
lines, both of pen 
and of brush, are 
even more heavily 
applied and in addi- 
tion, are even out- 
lined. 


F, G and H: 
(Only “H” is re- 
produced. ) But 


here come three 
advertisers who ap- 
parently have not 
been satisfied with 
the uncertainties of 
either pen or 
brush scratchings 
and who, in conse- 
quence, have de- 
manded the post- 
mortem services of 
our late good 
friend, Mr. Ben 
Day. One lays a 
Ben Day screen as 
a background be- 
hind the model’s 
head. Another lays 
a Ben Day shadow 
across his man’s 
face and shows a 
bit of his coat and 
the third (which is 
“H”) runs the 
whole gamut by 
placing Ben Day all over the coat 
and vest and leaving only the linen 
and the highlights on the face and 
hat free of it. 

I: And then the makers of 
Blum & Koch Straw Hats do 
something rather more clever by 
the judicious use of rossboard in 
the hands of the artist. Ross- 
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board, which has a pebbly surface 
of chalk, makes possible far more 
subtler effects than Ben Days, 
having the one serious drawback 
that it does not enable corrections 
to be easily effected. It required 
an artist with a sure touch. The 
outlines are made with ink and the 
grainings are 
made with grease 
crayon. 

Jand K: (°J” is 
reproduced.) And, 
speaking of grease 
crayon, it may also 
be used with inter- 
esting effects upon 
ordinary drawing 
board having a 
course’ grain-like 
surface even when 
it is not a chalk 
coating. The same 
advertiser above 
mentioned also fur- 
nishes a good ex- 
ample of such 
work in Exhibit J. 
And Kaufman, the 
Hatter, approaches 
near to the limit of 
this sort of black- 
ness with Exhibit K, 
(not reproduced) 
which is_ also 
such grease-crayon- 
on -rough - illustra- 
tion-board plus 
considerable“elbow- 
grease” on the part 
of the artist. 

And beyond this ? 
—well, considering 
only from the point 
of view of news- 
paper advertising, 
there is, of course, 
at least the coarse- 
screen. halftone 
made from a 
simple, “contrasty” 
wash drawing and 
with the broad highlights (as on 
shirt, collar, face and hat) dropped 
out or tooled out of the plate. 
But, even with the greatest care, 
this handling is certainly r’sky at 
best. 

It requires big space, best engrav- 
ings and a lot of luck, especially 
the latter. 
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Chain Store Sales Set 
High Records 


ULY sales of the F. W. Wool- 

worth Company were the 
highest in its history. Sales of 
$17,828,930 are reported for that 
month, compared with $15,950,572 
for the same month in 1924. This 
is an increase of $1,878,358 or 11.7 
per cent. For the seven-month 
period sales amounted to $119,125,- 
211 this year. This compares with 
$107,242,.852 for the first seven 
months of 1924 and represents a 
gain of 11 per cent. 

Of the increase in July old stores 
were responsible for $1,184,610, or 
a 74 per cent gain over their busi- 
ness a vear ago. In the seven 
months old stores were responsible 
for $6,052,869 of the gain, an in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent. 

At the end of July, the Wool- 
worth company had 1,405 stores in 
operation, compared with 1,356 at 
the end of 1924. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports sales of $7,509,647 for the 
month of July. This compares 
with $6,370,556 for the same month 
of 1924 and represents an increase 
of 17.8 per cent. Sales for the 
seven months are given as $52,164,- 
547, compared with $45,726,542 a 
year ago. This is a gain of $6,- 
438.005 or 12.3 per cent. 

Sales of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc.. for the month of July 
are reported at $5,881,017. When 
compared with $4,752,168, reported 
for July, 1924, this is a gain of 
23.7 per cent. For the first seven 
months of this year, sales are given 
as $41,549,826, against $34,417,370 
for the same months of last year, 
a gain of 20.7 per cent. 

July sales of the McCrory 
Stores Corporation are reported at 
$2,149,675. as against $1,909,282 for 





July, 1924, an increase of 12.5 per 
cent. Sales for the seven-month 
period are given as $14,228,284. 


This is a 12.5 per cent gain over 
the same months of 1924. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., reports sales for 
the month of July amounting to 
$573,347. This is an increase of 
24.6 per cent over July, 1924. Sales 
for the seven-month period are re- 
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$3,832,102, as against 
$3,238,638 for the corresponding 


ported at 
period a year ago. This is a gain 
of 18.3 per cent. 

Sales of the G. R. Kinney Com- 
pany for July are reported at 
$1,189,911, compared with $1,072,- 
241 for the same month in 1924, 
an increase of 10.9 per cent. For 
the seven- month period sales are 
given as $9,579,472, compared with 
$8,772,264, or a gain of 9.2 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
in 1924. : 

The W. T. Grant Company re- 
ports sales of $1,805,506 for the 
month of July. This compares 
with $1,495,684 for the same month 
a year ago and represents an in- 
crease of 20.7 per cent. Sales for 
the seven months are given as 


$14,407,487, against $11,690,197 for 


the same period of 1924, This is 
a gain of 23.2 per cent. 
The Ginter Company reports 


sales amounting to $1,127,775 for 
the month of July. This compares 
with $919,894 in the same month 
of 1924 and is a gain of 22.5 per 
cent. Sales for the seven-month 
period are reported as $7,784,858, 
compared with $7,045,972 in July, 
1924, a 10.4 per cent gain. 

S. H. Kress & Company reports 
sales for July of $3,137,983, com- 
pared with $2,098,880 for the same 
month a year ago. This is an in- 
crease of $1,039,103. For the 
seven months, sales amounted to 
$22,378,294, against $19,726,727 for 
the same period in 1924. This is 
an increase of $2,651,567. 





Dallas Doctors Appoint South- 
western Agency 


The Southwestern Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, has been appointed by the Dallas 
County Medical Association, of which 
Dr. ¥ D. Jones is president, to co- 
operate in preliminary work incident 
to the raising of a $25,000 advertising 
campaign fund in Dallas County. 
Plans call for half-page advertisements 
in Dallas newspapers once a week, un- 
til the fund is expended. These adver- 
tisements will carry a roster of the 
allopathic doctors of the county. 





Appointed Western Manager 
of ‘Newsstand Group” 

N. D. Campbell has been appointed 

Western manager for E. R. Crowe & 


Company, Inc., of the Newsstand Group. 
He will be located at Chicago. 
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A Gentle Twist 
Seals and Secures 


Every bottle or jar that is capped 
with the Amerseal is sealed with a 
security that defies even the air. No 
matter how many times an Amer- 
sealed container is opened, it can 
easily and instantly be resealed again 
making a closure as air-tight as when 
it left the factory. 

Food products that are Amersealed 
never lose their strength or consis- 
tency. They do not dry, cake, or 
crystallize. The contents can’t leak 
out and collect around the pouring 
opening. That’s one reason why Jos. 
M. McCaul & Son, New York City, 
manufacturers of McCaul’s Grove 
Breakfast Syrup, use the Amerseal. 

The scientific mechanical construction of 
the Amerseal enables the container to be 
sealed or resealed by a slight turn—without 
chance of false closure, there being sufficient 
flexibility to offset variations in the glass. 
The equally spaced lugs of the seal engage 
corresponding threads on the container, mak- 
ing an absolutely secure and air-tight clos- 
ure, yet easy to open and as easy to close. 
The Amerseal has no raw edges to cut the 
fingers. It will not rust. 

The majority of Amerseals are litho 
graphed—the users realize the merchandis- 
ing, advertising and selling value of having 
their name, trade-mark or slogan appear in 
a distinctive manner upon that portion of 
the container that first meets the eye. 

Amerseal Your Product 
A Better “Scal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following cities: 


Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 


_—— 
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New England for Fall} 


Over 17 per cent more power was used by New 
England manufacturers during the first three 
months of 1925 than during the corresponding 
period in 1924, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the New England Power Co., which dis. 
tributes electric power through Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vermont. 


Seventeen per cent more power means seventeen 
per cent more production, more employment, 
better wages, greater buying power. 


The report shows that the total amount consumed 
by industrial concerns served by the company was 
133,550,000 as against 114,005,000 kwhr. The 
textile industry gained from 21,983,000 to 27, 
218,000 kwhr., or 23.8 per cent; paper industry 
from 13,881,000 to 14,480,000 kwhr., or 4.3 per 
cent; rubber industry from 2,641,000 to 2,958,000 
kwhr., or 12 per cent; metal industry from 13, 
928,000 to 17,556,000 kwhr., or 26 per cent, and 


Each of the Newspapers here named is a power with 











SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,149 A. B. C. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 





FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
bs Daily Circulation 11,702 A. B. C. 
€ 





Population 44,034, with suburbs 110,000 
ooertanp | BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 13,157 A. B. C. 
EY Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
HAVERHILL 
Tonbure> SALe LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
WORCESTER LYNN Daily Circulation 16,486 A.B.C.—2c copy 
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HARTFORD wv) 





Daily Circulation 15,400 A. B. C. 
Population 53,884, with suburbs 100,000 
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and Winter Campaigns 


for all miscellaneous classifications from 5,624,000 
to 6,384,000 kwhr., or 13.5 per cent. 


Here are four leading New England industries 
each showing satisfactory increases in production 
activity. Greater production indicates more work 
and earning power for New England consumers. 


New England resort business this year is break- 
ing all past records. More people, with more 
money, are coming to New England than ever 
before. 


New England markets will yield great sales to 
manufacturers who will cultivate them during the 
next six months. The buying power is there; 
newspaper advertising featuring your merchandise 
will create action. Here are thirteen typical 
trading centers, each covered by a newspaper 
dominating that territory. Include these news- 
papers in your list for fall and winter campaigns. 











the dealers and consumers in its home community 


NEW LONDON, cz. DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 12,079 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 8,972 A. B. C. 
Population 40,000, with suburbs 60,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 43,196 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,821 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 29,548 A. B. C. 
Population 69,272, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 23,054 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 70,000, with suburbs 100,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. 232208)" 
Daily Circulation 91,177 A. B. C.. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


Write direct for detailed description of each market 
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‘The Company 
You Keep 


OWADAYS, keen students of 


advertising are scrutinizing more closely 
the character of the mediums they use. 


They realize that the character of 
a newspaper is, in a way, a voucher for the 
things they advertise in it. 


The New York Telegram is 
quietly but persistently building CHARACTER 
into every detail of its publication—to make 
it the clean, dependable friend in the Homes 
of Greater New York. 


Good business is done only in good com- 
pany. 


The New Work Telegram 


Eastern Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 





Publication Office, 73 Dey Street 


J. E. LUTZ 


Tower Building 
Chicago, IIl!. 
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Western Representative 

















An Itinerant House Magazine 


The Indian Refining Company Has a Magazine Which Is Published 
“Here and There” 


PROBLEM in almost every 

business is how to get the 
fullest benefit out of the reports 
which the executives of the com- 
pany may sometimes prepare. The 
sales manager may make a trip 
through the Southwest and send 
back a report on the conditions he 
finds there which is so much more 
complete, informative and enthu- 
siastic than the reports which the 
regular salesmen send in that it 
ought to be put to some further 
use after it has served its usual 
purpose of being passed around 
the office. 

Or perhaps the company’s sales- 
men have been meeting an objection 
which they have not been able to 
answer. The matter is brought to 
the attention of the president. He 
goes into “the silence” for an hour 
or two and dictates a six-page 
memorandum that so completely 
demolishes the objection that it 
should never show its head again. 
The document contains a wealth 
of selling copy. Ordinarily it 
would be interred in the salesmen’s 
kits. It is deserving of much 
wider dissemination. 

Again, let us suppose that the 
firm gets into a nasty tangle with 
one of its important accounts. The 
credit manager has made a blunder. 
The shipping department has 
made it worse. The salesman on 
the account has added new com- 
plications to the affair. At this 
Stage, the treasurer, himself, takes 
the matter in hand. He spends a 
few days in the city where the ac- 
count is located. He makes an 
adjustment that satisfies everyone 
concerned. His letter explaining 
the cause of the trouble and just 
how he remedied it has too much 
of permanent value in it to be 
lost in the files. 

Various documents of this char- 
acter are constantly being pre- 
pared, play their part for a brief 
day and then are turned over to 
that. indefatigable custodian of 
Oblivion—the file clerk, from whom 
no important papers ever return. 
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The Indian Refining Company, 
Inc., was faced with some such 
situation as this. The company 
has a roving advertising manager. 
That is not his title, but the term 
describes his work better than any- 
thing of which we can think. He 
spends nearly all his time out in 
the field, doing this and that. In 
a way, his work is somewhat 
similar to a regulator on a golf 
course. For a time, he was in- 
stalling the Wasson Motor Check 
in the company’s various terri- 
tories. The company has been 
making a strong drive on these 
car-testing machines, advising its 
distributors to get them into use. 

But that is only a sample of the 
roving advertising manager’s 
work. He really steers his own 
course, doing what, in his judg- 
ment, should be done to help sales- 
men, jobbers, distributors and 
service station men. John J. Mc- 
Carthy is this man’s name. He 
used to be a baseball reporter. In 
that position, he developed an 
easy, breezy style of writing. When 
he got into advertising, it was 
natural, perhaps, that he should 
use his reporting ability. This 
manifested itself in the highly in- 
teresting and newsy reports which 
he sent from the field to the home 
office of the company. These re- 
ports contained so much informa- 
tion about what the trade was 
doing and the selling ideas that 
were being used by distributors 
that the question soon arose as to 
how they could be given wider 
circulation. The information they 
contained would be helpful to all 
those associated with the company 
in any capacity. 

The suggestion was made that 
the reports be mimeographed and 
circulated in that form, but that 
did not seem to be the best way to 
use them. Finally, the idea of an 
itinerant house organ was sug- 
gested. This plan was adopted 
and the “Oil-Power News” was 
started. The masthead of the 
publication tells us that this is 
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“the itinerant newspaper” and that 
it is “published here and there.” 
Other information about the publi- 
cation to be found on the masthead 
follows: 
Indian Refining Company, Inc. 
Publisher 
J. J. McCarthy 
Edit 


or 
Any Indian Who Knows Anything 
Staff 


No subscription rates because there 
are no regular publishing dates. Present 
plans call for publication whenever we 
think we ought to, and from where we 
happen to be at the moment. Address 
all comments, complaints and contribu- 
tions to the Editor at the Home Office, 
Lawrenceville, Ill. No contributions will 
be returned because they likely will be 
published. Stamps sent to insure safe 
return of manuscripts will be pocketed 
by the Editor. 


The basis of the paper is the 
news and Havoline-selling  in- 
formation arising in the territory 
which Mr. McCarthy is working. 
Added to this, is the news gleaned 
from the company’s field in 
general, similar to that found in 
many other house magazines. 

The peculiarity about this paper 
is that it is usually published from 
the field, and that the place of 
publication varies. We have sev- 
eral copies of the “News” before 
us. These issues were published 
variously in Camden, N. J., 
Lawrenceville, Ill., Trenton, N. J., 
and New York. The Lawrenceville 
issues were published daily during 
the company’s sales convention and 
appeared as a two-page advertise- 
ment in the local daily. 

The “News” is always got out in 
exact imitation of a local news- 
paper in the place from which it 
is published. It uses the same 
style of type, set-up and format as 
the local paper. In fact, the edi- 
tion of the “Oil-Power News” is 
usually run off on the press of the 
paper in whose style it is appear- 
ing. The paper is usually put out 
in either four or six pages. It 
looks like a newspaper and contains 
newspaper features, such as car- 
toons, editorial page, photographs, 
etc. For each issue, 15,000 copies of 
the publication are distributed. 

The paper does not in any sense 
take the place of any of the com- 
pany’s regular advertising, selling 
or merchandising activities. 
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Death of 
M. D. Hunton 


M , D. HUNTON, vice-president 
of Cone, Hunton & Wood- 
man, Inc., of New York, publish- 
ers’ representative, died on August 
9 at his home in White Plains. 

Mr. Hunton had been suffering 
from heart trouble for about a 
year, though his attention to busi- 
ness continued until about two 
weeks ago, when an attack con- 
fined him to his bed until his death. 
He was sixty-one years old. 

Born in Mississippi, a graduate 
of Missouri University, Mr. Hunton 
entered the advertising field about 
thirty years ago on the magazine 
publishing side. On January 1, 
1921, he joined the firm of Cone & 
Woodman, Inc., as vice-president 
and part owner, the name being 
changed at that time to Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc. Before 
this he was in charge of the East- 
ern office, at New York, of the San 
Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner and Boston Advertiser, 
having been associated with the 
Hearst organization for about thir- 
teen years. 








S. N. Baskin Resigns from 
House of Kuppenheimer 


Salem N. Baskin, for the last seven 
years advertising manager of the House 
of Kuppenheimer, has resigned to enter 
the retail clothing field at Chicago. His 
resignation will take effect October 1. 
Mr. Baskin has acquired a half_inter- 
est in Foreman’s, Chicago clothing 
store. 

For three years Mr. Baskin was ad- 
vertising manager of The Hub store at 
Chicago. 





Kitchen Klenzer Account for 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


Fitzpatrick Bros., Inc., Chicago, has 
appointed the Green, Fulton, Cunning- 
ham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Kitchen Klenzer. Newspaper and out- 
door advertising will be used for this 
account. 





Winston-Salem “Journal” 
Appoints Kelly-Smith 


The Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal 
has appointed the Kelly-Smith Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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More and More Advertisers 
Are Using It... 


EVERY day, more and more advertisers are prov- 
ing to their own satisfaction the value of the 
personal experience appeal. 


And it is proved, once more, in the success of the 
new SMART SET...new in every sense, for both 
' in its illustrations and in its contents the SMART 
SET establishes new standards. 


In its pages we find the old...and forever new! 

.. appeal of the drama of real life, the fundamen- 
tal appeal of love and loyalty, of adventure and 
youth, of high courage in adversity and the Pil- 
gtim’s Progress, through pitfalls and past obsta- 
cles, that is the common heritage of every one of us. 





Every advertiser who uses this “personal experi- 
ence” idea should understand why the SMART SET 
appeals so directly, so personally and so power- 
fully to its ever-increasing multitude of readers... 

and why i its advertisers likewise are profiting from 
























R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Chicago Advertising Office - 360 North Michigan Avenue 
“Published for the 4,000,000....not the 400” 
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Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 
Sp 
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: 
( eommnaene: and private reports : 
now estimate that Canadian crops 
(East, West and Central) are going to x 
establish new high records, both in Y 
quantity and value. 4 
0! 
Have your agency gather data now so that you u 
will be able to get your share of the tremen- ‘ 
dous buying power such crops will give the : 
Canadian people a 
t 
li 
Ehe 1 
Daily Deaspepers ! 
a 
f Canada : 
V 
Pacific Market Ontario Market , 
Population Newspaper Population Newspaper « t 
Vancouver ....175,000 Province Toronto ..... 650,000 Globe t 
Victoria ..... 60,000 Colonist Toronto ..... 650,000 Telegram 
Hamilton ....121,000 Spectator 
Prairie Market London ....... 70,000 Advertiser ‘ 
Population Newspaper London ....... 70,000 Free Press t 
Winnipeg .....280,000 Free Press Kingston ...... 25,000 Whig 1 
Winnipeg ..... 280,000 Tribune Kitchener ..... 30,000 Record ( 
Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal Peterboro ..... 25,000 Examiner f 
Lethbridge .... 15,000 Herald Brockville ..... 12,000 Recorder-Times 1 
ee 75,000 Herald ; 
Regina ........ 35,000 Leader & Post Quebec Market ) 
Saskatoon ..... 31,000 Phoenix & Star 
Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & Herald Population Newspaper | 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette ; 
Maritime Market Quebec ........ 117,500 La Soleil, | 
Population Newspaper Sherbrooke .... 25,000 Le Tribune 
BE: cacccee 75,000 Herald & Mail (French) 
Manitoba Alberta | 
Saskatchewan t= - British Columbia 
ee ee Drthish Loum, 














Huyler’s Consumer Contest Intro- 
duces a New Package 


Splendid Results Obtained from Previous Contest Leads Huyler’s to 
Try the Plan Again 


twig product added to the 
LX line will stand a lot of stage- 
managing. In certain industries, 
such as the automotive industry, 
where new models are an im- 
portant selling factor, what may 
be called “showmanship” has been 
worked out to a pretty fine point. 
In other industries, however, an 
addition to the line is not im- 
portant enough to warrant ex- 
pensive or elaborate introductory 
plans. 

In such industries, various de- 
vices have been tried, devices 
which have aroused a more than 
ordinary interest in the new prod- 
uct. One of these devices is the 
consumer prize contest. Conducted 
in the right manner, such a con- 
test is productive not only of 
unusual interest in the new prod- 
uct but also of other valuable 
things, such as a good mailing 
list, dealer good-will, etc. 

Huyler’s, of New York, has con- 
ducted several prize contests and 
at the present time is completing 
a new contest for a name for its 
so-called “Nameless Package.” In 
what this company has done with 
consumer contests some interesting 
side-lights are to be discovered on 
this way of introducing an addi- 
tion to the line. 

Some years ago, the package 
was comparatively unimportant in 
the sale of candy. The old- 
fashioned candy box was of white 
cardboard, wrapped in a white and 
gold wrapper. No attempt was 
made to make it seem anything but 
a neat container for the candy. 
But during the last few years the 
package has become of the utmost 
importance. Not only do candy 
manufacturers, particularly those 
making the better grades of candy, 
outdo each other in making attrac- 
tively-designed boxes and wrappers, 
but also they have learned a great 
deal about the shape of the boxes. 
For instance, a plain white box 





with flanges around the bottom 
and around the top of the cover 
seems larger than an ordinary 
box. A flat pound box will seem 
larger than a box holding the 
same amount of candy but built 
to hold two or three layers. 

But most important, of course, 
is the matter of design. Today, 
the candy industry stands shoulder 
to shoulder with the perfume in- 
dustry in the beauty and effective- 
ness of the package. 

Since the package is important, 
the candy manufacturer finds it 
wise to bring out a new package 
from time to time. The candy 
may be no different from that al- 
ready in the line, but a new pack- 
make a difference in 


age will 

sales. In order to make the pack- 
age effective, the manufacturer 
must introduce it with some at- 


tempt at showmanship. Here is 
where the contest comes in. 


CONTEST BROUGHT 60,000 REPLIES 


Several years ago, Huyler’s 
brought out the now well-known 
“Token” package. At that time, 
it was introduced without a name 
and prizes were offered for the 
best name suggested. Some 60,000 
entries were received. Since then, 
the “Token” package has been one 
of the company’s leaders. 

Therefore, this year, when it 
was decided to bring out a new 
package, the company decided on 
another contest. The result was 
the Nameless Package. The cover 
design shows an old galleon riding 
a blue sea into the golden sunset. 
The only words that appear on 
this cover are “Huyler’s, New 
York.” 

The company is offering seventy- 
eight prizes for a name for this 
package. First prize is $100, sec- 
ond is $50 and third is $25. The 
next twenty-five prizes are two- 
pound boxes of the Nameless 
Package and the next fifty prizes 
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are one-pound boxes of the same 
package. 

In the company’s own stores, the 
contest is featured by window 
hangers, and window and counter 
displays. Contest blanks are fur- 
nished customers. Sales people 
are asked to call the attention of 
customers to the contest whenever 
an opportunity arises. 

More important, however, is the 
company’s dealer, who, as a rule, 
handles one or two or more other 
lines of candy. In order to make 
the contest a success his co-opera- 
tion must be whole-hearted. 

First of all, the contest is ex- 
plained to him by letter and by 
salesmen. Next he is asked for 
a mailing list of his best customers. 
To this list, the company sends a 
letter calling attention to the con- 
test—and to the fact that the 
dealer’s store is a good one for 
the consumer to patronize. Pri- 
marily a Huyler’s contest letter, 
it is also a sales letter for the 
dealer’s store. Of course, the 
dealer is shown how the contest 
will attract not only more sales for 
Huyler’s but also for the other 
products he carries. The lists thus 
gained give the company admirable 
material for later direct-mail 
follow-up. 

Two forms of contest blanks are 
furnished. One is enclosed in the 
Nameless Package. The other is 
for counter distribution. The com- 
pany estimates that a good per- 
centage of the answers will come 
in on blanks from the package, if 
early returns and past experience 
are any criterion. This means 
that many direct sales of the new 
package for the dealer. Contes- 
tants frequently buy the package 
feeling that they will be better 
able to name the package if they 
have actually owned it. 

The blanks are quite simple. 
On one side is an explanation of 
the contest conditions. On the 
other side is space for the sug- 
gested name and answers to five 
questions. These questions are: 
“Did you find this slip in a 
Nameless Package?” “Do you use 
Huyler’s regularly?” “Do you 
have any suggestions to offer re- 
garding the package and its con- 
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tents?” “Is there a Huyler’s 
dealer conveniently near you?” 
“If not—what dealer should be 
carrying Huyler’s?” The value of 
the last two questions is obvious 
It is also obvious that through 
these blanks the company will add 
still further to its mailing list, 

This is the barest outline of the 
contest but it gives an idea of 
how the company is using the plan. 
It also shows that a contest can 
be’ run without too great effort on 
the part of the advertiser. One 
of the factors that deters the 
average advertiser from going into 
a contest of this kind is the fact 
that he feels it will need a great 
deal of effort on his part. If he 
can get the dealers behind him, 
as Huyler’s has done, much of the 
effort can be avoided. 

The essentials of the contest are 
first, a4 prize attractive enough to 
build a big entry list; second, a 
good idea back of the contest; 
third, the active co-operation of 
the dealers; and fourth, good ad- 
vertising in mediums _ reaching 
consumers and dealers. 


Dallas Office for Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers 


Ward C. Mayborn, general business 
manager of the Southwest group of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, has opened 
a regional advertising office at Dallas, 
Texas. He has appointed E. A. Tapscott, 
former advertising manager of the Okla- 
homa City News, Dallas representative. 








Mortgage Bond Account for 


Washington Agency 
The Real Estate Mortgage & Guaranty 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., has ap 
pointed the Benson & Cooley Advertising 
Company, Inc., of the same city, to 
direct its advertising account. A maga 
zine campaign is now being planned for 

the sale of first mortgage bonds. 


“Outdoor Life” Appoints 
Wheeler & Northrup 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo., has ap- 
pointed Wheeler & Northrup, publishers’ 
representatives, Chicago, as Mid-Western 
representatives. 








Cluett, Peabody Income 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Troy, 
B.. ta and subsidiaries, Arrow collars 
and shirts, report a net income of 
$1,013,339 for the half- -year ended June 
30, 1925, against $1,027,662 for the 
same period last year. 
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Mail Selling Turns This Chick Stock 
104 Times a Year 


The Demand Which Makes This Record Possible Is Created by an 
Effective Combination of Farm Paper and Catalogue 
Advertising 


By G. A. Nichols 


Cp Sunday night recently— 
and the same thing happens 
every Sunday and Thursday night 
—15,000 baby chicks began to pick 
their way through their shells at 
the Mary Maude Farms near 
Portland, Ind. ; 

By Tuesday morning, not a 
single chick of the mammoth 
hatch was left in stock. All had 
been mailed out to fill orders that 
had been received by mail and 
paid for in advance. 

“Baby chicks,” explains H. V. 
Tormohlen, owner of the Mary 
Maude Farms, “do not require 
food for three days after hatching. 
Therefore, each one must reach its 
new home within that time. 
Otherwise, it would have to be 
fed and watered en route—ob- 
viously, an impracticable under- 
taking.” 

What we really have here is an 
instance of a “manufacturer” 
selling his capacity output twice a 
week, representing 104 complete 
turnovers each year. The demand 
that makes this turnover possible 
is created by an effective combina- 
tion of farm paper and catalogue 
advertising. The farm papers 
bring inquiries for the catalogue. 
The catalogue sells the chicks. 
The advertising plan is unique in 
that it must be directed so as to 
provide selling outlets for the 
entire hatch twice a week. The 
management must know just how 
much sales volume it is going to 
have against a given time and 
how many chicks will be out of 
the shells. 

_When he first considered adver- 
tising, Mr. Tormohlen decided to 
appeal mostly to the women, inas- 
much as most chickens are raised 
by women. He did away with 


the word “hatchery” and named 
the business Mary Maude. 


He got up a human-interest 
catalogue and advertised it in 
farm papers. When a prospect 
asks for a catalogue he gets it 
together with this letter: 


Dear Friend: 

Here is the Order Blank! 

You intend to order chicks some- 
where or you would not have taken the 
time and trouble to have written me. 

I intend to have your order if strong, 
healthy chicks, hatched right from 
select eggs from the best flocks means 
anything to you. And the price is as 
low as you pay for just the common 
kind of chicks. 

The demand for chicks is much 
heavier this season than usual because 
there was a shortage in the poultry crop 
last year. 

Do not make the mistake then of 
putting off ordering until you have to 
take just common chicks, when by using 
the enclosed Order Blank and a small 
deposit you can get Real Profit Making 
Chicks—when you want them. 

Our business has more than doubled 
this past year all because we find so 
many customers who appreciate the 
extra carc, the extra quality we give 
and they tell their friends and neighbors. 

I am counting on adding you, too, to 
our list of booster friends and all I ask 
is the opportunity to fit you out with 
chicks this year, be it twenty-five or a 
thousand or more. 


The order blank is a four-page 
folder, one page of which the 
customer uses in ordering, the 
other three being made up en- 
tirely of advertising. The vari- 
ous breeds of chicks are listed 
and the prices given. Nearly 
two pages are taken up with testi- 
monials from satisfied customers. 

Mr. Tormohlen plans his cata- 
logue on the basis that a person 
interested in baby chicks would 
probably send for five or ten cata- 
logues, comprising all, or nearly 
all, of those advertised in his or 
her farm paper. Therefore, what 
he needed was to get up a book 
that would more than hold its 
own when the catalogues were 
spread out on a dining room table 
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after supper and father and the 
boys were trying to help mother 
decide who would get the order 
for the chicks that she wanted. 

The catalogue is written in the 
first person in an intimate, per- 
sonal style. The book contains 
twenty-four pages, six by nine, the 
cover being in three colors. The 
illustrations are all from photo- 
graphs taken on the farm. These 
show the incubators and _ the 
people who operate them. The 
illustrations and copy are com- 
bined so as to give a “homey” 
atmosphere. 

“I believe,” the introduction to 
the catalogue says, “that you are 
just like I was and a lot of other 
folks are about this baby chick 
business. We have all found it 
is a nuisance and care to have to 
run a small incubator for a couple 
of months or more to get enough 
chicks for the season. What is 
worse, I agree with you, is to 
have so many _ different-size 
chicks on the place, the larger 
ones running all over the smaller 
and each bunch of chicks taking 
extra time and care. You would 
buy your chicks all at once I 
know and save all this time, 
worry and expense. You would 
like to avoid taking the whole 
season to look after different lots 
of chicks. ... If you are one of 
those who have found out how 
important it is to have chicks 
from the very best breeding 
stock and appreciate having your 
order given personal attention, 
then I know you will be delighted 
with my Famous Double-Pay 
chicks and the service I am 
giving to my customers.” 

Then follows some detailed 
data setting forth further advan- 
tages of the Mary Maude system. 
Directions are given for raising 
the little strangers and for guard- 
ing them against the many baby- 
hood ills that chickens are heir to 
pending that glad time when they 
shall reach the frying pan age or 
begin laying eggs. 

The whole thing is put down in 
interesting colloquial English, 
without any attempt at the so- 
called fine writing that so many 
catalogues have to labor under. 
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No extravagant statements are 
made. The selling talk is being 
directed at people who know the 
subject, making it necessary that 
it shall be letter perfect. 

“We pack your chicks in a nice 
warm room,” the catalogue says, 
“and hustle them to the first 
train. They are ready for their 
first meal when they reach you. 
Remove your chicks from the 
box to the brooder which should 
be from 90 to 95 degrees, taking 
care not to chill or overheat them. 
One is as bad as the other. 

“Offer the chicks tepid water as 
soon as they are removed from 
the box. Teach them by dipping 
their bills into the water. Feed 
them very sparingly at first. 
Hard boiled eggs, dry bread 
moistened with sour milk, rolled 
oats and commercial chick feed 
are all good. But do not give 
them too much hard, dry feed. 
There is danger of this swelling 
in their craws and becoming so 
packed that they die from over- 
feeding. More chicks are killed 
each year by too much hard, dry 
feed than anything else, to my 
way of thinking.” 

Mr. Tormohlen’s selling plan is 
an interesting demonstration of 
the principle that the place for 
an advertising campaign to begin 
is in the factory—also that adver- 
tising can and should be the con- 
trolling factor in distribution. 


THE PERILS OF OVER-STOCKING 


_ When a hatchery’s advertising 
is of such a nature that the chicks 
are not sold in advance, the com- 
plications and losses are enor- 
mous. It would be difficult in- 
deed to conceive a more striking 
proof of the perils of overstock- 
ing or of the profits sacrificed 
through inadequate or misdirected 
advertising. 

A, farm-paper publisher tells 
Printers’ INK of one large 
hatchery in Michigan that had 
100,000 surplus chicks on hand a 
few weeks ago. As an emergency 
advertising measure, it quickly 
sent thousands of postcards to the 
boxholders on the rural routes in 
nearby counties offering the chicks 
at greatly reduced prices to any- 
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one who would call for them. A 
regular caravan of farmers called 
at the hatchery within the ensuing 
two or three days to get the chicks 
practically at their own price. 

A hatchery in Illinois, caught 
with a huge overstock, loaded the 
surplus chicks into  specially- 
chartered trucks and instructed 
the drivers to peddle them out— 
at cut prices, of course—through 
the surrounding territory. 

Mr. Tormohlen declares that his 
advertising works so closely to 
his production and his selling 
campaigns are worked out so 
carefully months in advance that 
he never yet has had a surplus 
large enough to necessitate dispos- 
ing of the chicks at a sacrifice. He 
hatches only well-known breeds. 
And if the unexpected happens, 
and he is unable to dispose of the 
entire hatch, he can raise the 
chicks on his own farm and dis- 
pose of them later. Here we see 
the benefit of having only high- 
class merchandise which is always 
worth something—if it is not pro- 
duced in too large quantities. 

The Mary Maude advertising 
has got to do more than move 
right along with the production 
to the end that there may be no 
surplus with consequent sacrifice 
of profit. It must also work far 
enough ahead to provide for fu- 
ture growth of the firm. The 
owner of this enterprise, the same 
as all other manufacturers, wants 
to increase his output and profits 
on a Sane basis year by year. He 
must not go too far ahead with 
his advertising, however. If he 
increases his outlet in a radical 
way he has to add immediately to 
his production facilities in a way 
that would bring complications 
and waste. 

Reaching out for future busi- 
ness on a safe basis, therefore, 
Mr. Tormohlen’s policy is to in- 
crease by 10 per cent each year 
the number of publications in 
which he advertises. 

“Each paper or magazine we 
use to bring inquiries for our 
catalogue,” he says, “is regarded 
by us as a salesman on the road. 
As an inquiry comes in it is cred- 
ited to the publication producing 
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it and if a sale is made from the 
inquiry this also is credited. We 
figure on an advertising outlay of 
one cent per chick so far as pub- 
lications are concerned. And we 
try out new papers or magazines 


on this basis. If, after a fair 
trial, we find that the new medium 
can sell chicks for us at an aver- 
age cost of one cent each, we put 
it on our regular list. We con- 
tinually try out new mediums, 
having in view the need for 
steady future growth. If they 
fall down, then we have not been 
made or broken. If they pro- 
duce, then we are just that much 
farther ahead. Meanwhile, we 
have our main list of mediums 
which have proved their worth 
to us and which we regard as 





being salesmen regularly and 
permanently employed on _ our 
staff.” 

C. A. Kuebler Heads Uniflow 


Pump 


C. A. Kuebler has bought a controlling 
interest in The Uniflow Pump & Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, be. 
coming president, treasurer and general 
manager. J. Arthur Snider continues 
as vice-president, secretary and superin- 
tendent. 


Appoint Campbell-Ewald 


The Canadian Ironing Machine Com- 
pany, and the Paul F. Reich Company, 
candy manufacturer, both of Chicago, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Chicago office of the Camphell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, of 
Detroit. 








Noreen Wilton-Price Joins 
Ogilvie Sisters 

Mrs. Noreen Wilton-Price has taken 

charge of sales, merchandising and ad 

vertising for Ogilvie Sisters, New York 

She was formerly with the M. P. Gould 

Company, New York advertising agency. 


J. H. Skewes Buys Laurel, 


Miss., ‘‘Leader” 
_. J. H.. Skewes, publisher of the Mer- 
idan, Miss., Star, has bought the 
Laurel, Miss., Leader, from Edgar G. 
Harris. 








American La France Income 
The American La France Fire En- 
gine Company, Elmira, N. Y., reports a 
net income after charges for the six 
months ended June 30, of $339,490. 
This compares with $412,024 for the 
corresponding period of 1924. 
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A 45 PER CENT CIRCULATION 
INCREASE IN FOUR YEARS 


made necessary this new and larger home for 
The Columbus Dispatch, the first newspaper in 
growing Columbus, a 95 per cent American- 
born city of 300,000, with a per capita wealth 
of $3,045. 


This entire five-story modernly equipped 
building, designed for straight line operation, 
is the last word in efficiency with over sixty- 
two thousand square feet of floor space de- 
voted exclusively to publishing The Dispatch 
—the first newspaper in Ohio in paid adver- 
tising volume. 


105,819 PAID CIRCULATION 
LARGEST IN CENTRAL OHIO 


p The a Dispatch | 
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Are you keeping pace with this 


Fast Changing Condition in 
Agricultural Merchandising? 


Work of the United States Department of Agriculture 


[Lv the last eleven years, the Agriculture Extension 


has brought about a great revolution of progress on the 


American Farm. 
the whole farm family. 


AGRICULTURAL Extension Work 
is carried on through County 
Agricultural Agents, Home Dem- 
onstration Agents and other 
Agricultural Extension Work- 
ers and is supported by Federal, 
State and local appropriations 
of more than $18 ,000,000.00 an- 
nually. It is the most influen- 
tial factor in agriculture and 
rural home advancement the 
country has ever known. It is 
rapidly eliminating all guess- 
work and slipshod methods in 
farm production, management 
and marketing. It is eliminat- 
ing farm home drudgery and 
unsanitary conditions. 


SPEAKING of the influence of this 
work upon the farm, Printers’ 
Ink, April 9, 1925, reporting an 
interview with a leader in Agri- 
cultural Extension Work, said: 
**Last year more than five hun- 
dred thousand farm women re- 
ceived instructions, through 
practical demonstration, regard- 
ing the quality, value, conven- 
ience and utility of almost every 
article of merchandise used in 
their homes and communities. 
During the past five years this 
work has materially affected 
the buying habits of several mil- 
lions and it is today one of the 


It has changed the buying ideas and habits of 


greatest selling powers in the 
farm field.”’ 


‘**THe INFLUENCE of the entire 
work on advertising and selling 
in the farm fields is indicated 
by the fact that, during 1923, 
5,462,526 farms and homes were 
reported as having adopted 
better practices advocated and 
demonstrated by the office of 
Co-operative Extension Work.” 


Tus vast program of Agricul- 
tural Extension Work is open- 
ing up a constantly increasing 
market for more and better prod- 
ucts on the farm. 


Every Agricultural Extension 
Worker is a key factor in effect- 
ively merchandising to the ag- 
ricultural field. These workers 
are in daily contact with mil- 
lions of farmers and their fami- 
lies, teaching, advising, and 
directing their efforts toward 
better agricultural methods and 
better living conditions. 


Yet there is no publication 
which brings together for them 
a digest and index of the vast 
fund of authoritative informa- 
tion in the farm press. They 
have long needed such a digest. 
FarMING Topics will meet this 
need. 
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Farming Topics 


will be a monthly digest of the Agricultural 
Press for Agricultural Extension Workers 
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N their positions as leaders, teachers and advisers, workers in 
the Agricultural Extension Service must have a vast amount 
of accurate information to keep constantly informed upon 

every phase of new and progressive practices in American Agri- 
culture, and the development of the rural home. 


Tue Cuter source of this infor- 
mation is the Agricultural 
Press. But there are more than 
four hundred agricultural pub- 
lications. Time alone precludes 
the reading and digesting of 
all these publications by the 
individual workers. 


FarMING Topics 
willsearchout this | 
information for | 
them and give it to 





give complete coverage in the 
Agricultural Extension Field. 


FarMING Topics will not do the 

work of any other publication. 

On the contrary, it will co- 

operate with the agricultural 
press. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
investigationamong 
Agricultural Ex- 
tension Workers 





shows that Farm- 





them each month 





in a comprehen- 
sive,well edited di- 
gest. Fromitthey 
can get a well de- 
fined cross section 
of all farming - 


ics, an accurate di- 





ING Topics will fill 
agenuineneed; that 
it will be received 
with enthusiasm 
and a spirit of 
ready co-operation. 


FaRMING’ Topics 





gest of all author- 
itative current ar- 
ticles, and editorial opinions 
pertaining to the betterment 
of agriculture and the im- 
provement of the rural home. 


FarMING Topics will be an ed- 
ucational service, a handbook, 
guide, and reference. It will 





will be a work of 
high-class printing, on super- 
calendered stock, to take 120 
screen half-tone. Size, 514"x8" 
so it can be pocket-carried for 
ready reference. The first issue 
will be November, 1925. For 
advertising rates, and detail in- 
formation, address 


FARMING TOPICS . Published by Topics, Inc. 
Publishers of JOBBER TOPICS 
1532 Tribune Tower 


‘ Chicago, Illinois 
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all are bought 
with this publication 
as their guide 
by More than a Million 
Women Readers, 
who Know they are getting 
Full Value in Quality when | 
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The Reason for Dignified Church 
Advertising 


What One Church Has Accomplished by Means of a Modest Effort 


By Rev. D. H. McGregor 


Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


AN or should religion be ad- 

vertised? Religion is a holy 
thing, not to be peddled about the 
market-place. Religion is wor- 
ship, an activity of the soul, the 
tenderest and inmost 
activity of our lives. (> 
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tween man and man, between buyer 
and seller, and continued faith can 
only live in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual understanding. Business is 
recognizing this and the best adver- 





How can we spread 
this flamboyant parade ; 
before the public? 
Religion is the giving 
of the soul to God. 
How can this be ad- 
vertised ? 

If we really know 
what the grace of God 
is in His Church, we 
will have no desire to 
proclaim ourselves or 
even to be known as 
the “livest bunch of 
people in the com- 
munity.” We do not 
claim that we give the 
heartiest welcome in 
town. We try to 
leave something to the 
soul of the worshiper, and to God, 
whose Holy Spirit is present in 
our worship. 

Yet there seems to be a need 
for advertising about the church. 
Our Lord said, “Go ye into all the 
world. Constrain them to come 
in.” And as we realize what the 
riches of the life of the church 
are, it surely is sinful to keep 
from letting the world know of 
them. We must let the world 
know, but we are afraid of the 
methods available. 

The problem may be cleared up 
a little by a study of the aims and 
methods of advertising in general 
and of church advertising in 
particular. Advertising seems to 
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have passed through three stages, 
characterized respectively by the 
dominant aim of Announcement, 
Attraction and Interpretation. 

Business is built on faith be- 
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| Get this new church-idea | 


————- Mort's Church, Gien Euiya, M1, | 
rE ee eT 
SELLING THE CHURCH TO THE MODERN MAW 


tion, 
himself. 
ing is doing a service to buyer and 
seller. 


this 
stage was marked by the announce- 
ment through the daily, or Satur- 
day, papers that St. So-and-So’s 
Church was at the corner of First 
and Main Streets, that the Rector 
was the Rev. Dr. Somebody, and 
that services were held at certain 
specified hours. 
ably be of value to a stranger in 
town who wanted to go to church 
on Sunday, but probably every- 


] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The old message of the Gospel is never changing; but the 
generations that receive it, are ever-changing. We have the 
old story, the old faith; but a new spirit. | 
The churchman of today is not the sad and serious soul he 
may have been; he is the business man, the professional man, 
the manual worker, the office man—your kind of man. 

He is a home mian, a sportsman, #fun-loving citizen who 
balances the physical, mental, and spiritual forces so that his 
life is well-rounded. 

And the wives and daughters of those men welcome the wives 
and daughters of such men as you, in the earnest and inspir- 
ing work they do for the glory of Christ and His church. 
Gct this new church-idea. Sc. Mark's welcomes you. 


Si Dargo’ Onur 


Hiuusive at Man 
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tising of today is not trying to sell 
goods, but to understand the in- 


terests of the customer, satisfy 


those interests, and even help him 
to understand his own needs bet- 
ter. 


This is a real work of educa- 
interpreting the buyer to 
Thus business advertis- 


Church advertising has followed 
same evolution. The first 


This would prob- 
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body else in town knew for years 
just where St. So-and-So’s Church 
was and just when the services 
were held. The announcement ad- 
vertisement was dignified but 
hardly a vital necessity. 

The second stage of church ad- 
vertising is a fearful and terrible 
thing to contemplate; the effort of 
the churches by the use of news- 
paper space to attract people. 
Every plan has been tried from 
the higher method of publishing 
the program of the organ recital 
to the lowest and most vulgar of 
the circus barker. “Mick and 
Mack will sing ‘Tell Mother I'll 
Be There,’ ‘Test Our Welcome,’ 
‘The Snappiest Sermon in Town.’ ” 

Sometimes various churches 
united in a campaign and tried by 
the power of mass action to drive 
the unwilling worshiper (?) to 
church. Banners bearing the de- 
mand “Go to Church Sunday” were 
flung across the stgeets and from 
every post and poster-board the 
same slogan blared its message 
forth. The pulpit was captured and 
ministers vied with one another in 
discovering striking and interesting 
topics for sermons. A good topic 
could be advertised and might at- 
tract people by its appeal to their 
love of the sensational or novel. 

The best business advertising of 
today does not shriek for trade 
nor try to lure the unwitting dol- 
lar from the pocket of an ex- 
cited public. It rather tries to in- 
terpret the individual’s wants and 
needs to himself, and then to offer 
a genuine satisfaction for that 
need. Advertising thus is not a 
bait by which to catch the gullible 
purchaser. It is the out-reach of 
a business which is proudly con- 
scious of doing a real service to 
the public in supplying satisfac- 
tions for real needs. 

The best advertising is but the 
extension of a business institution’s 
life and service into contact with 
persons who would probably not 
find that contact directly. It is 
not a baited hook by which to 
catch the unwary. It is an out- 
reached hand by means of which 
men co-operate in the exchange of 
money and commodities. 

The church by using thought 
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can extend herself by means of 
advertising to those who would 
probably not come into contact 
with her in any other way. We 
must use advertising not primarily 
to announce nor to attract, but to 
interpret the needs of the average 
man to himself, and to interpret 
the church to him. 

If the motive behind our adver- 
tising is to get the man to our 
church, rest assured he knows this 
and he resists the effort that is 
being made to do something with 
him; if the motive is so stated as to 
give him something, he is sus- 
picious, he has been fooled by 
free offers in the past; but if the 
motive is genuinely an attempt to 
understand him and to be under- 
stood by him, he will be interested; 
for he wants to understand him- 
self and to be understood. 


A HANDICAP 


The advertising message of the 
church labors under this handi- 
cap: no one will continue to read 
it if it does not interest him. If 
he is in the pew he has to listen; 
if in his armchair, he can easily 
turn over to the sporting page. 
Your message must not only be 
true and important, it must appeal 
to his interests or it is wasted. 

If the non-church-goer is the 
subject of moral or _ spiritual 
astigmatism, that does not mean 
that he is blind; after all, perhaps 
there is such a thing as clerical 
astigmatism also. At any rate, it 
is important that we, in our ad- 
vertising talk about the same thing, 
the real thing, the interesting 
thing that the other man sees, or 
thinks he sees. And there is no 
greater help in this work of un- 
derstanding the other man’s mind 
than to have much conversation on 
these matters with earnest but not 
too pious laymen. 

This process is the same as the 
business process of studying your 
market before developing a sales 
plan. Don’t get so interested in 
your subject that you forget your 
subjects. . Try hard to understand 
the way the other fellow looks at 
life, then you'll be able to explain 
him to himself, and he’ll thank you 
for it. More important for the 
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WHY CHARLES COLBY 
stopped eating pie 
for lunch 


HE man whotried to sell Charles 
Colby a piano for his home, faced 
a hopeless task. 

But one day Charles read a booklet 
which suggested that his daughter’s 
hidden musical talent might some day § ig 
make her a concert pianist. Charles ee 
stopped eating pie for lunch. He and ; wae i 
his wife made a lot of sacrifices. Today 
they have a piano—bought on the installment plan. 

What happens when a booklet strikes the very keynote of a 
man’s heart’s desire is told in the booklet, “Charles Colby has 
stopped eating pie for lunch.” This is one of a series of booklets 
put out by S. D. Warren Company. These booklets, some of 
which are shown above, are planned to help the man who pre- 
pares or sells direct advertising. They do not aim to promote 
any particular paper or group of papers. You can hardly fail 
to profit by reading them. 

Some are now ready. Others have still to be printed. You 
can get copies of those now available by writing S. D. Warren 
Company, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in p-inting, foldin;, binding 
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he'll read your 


topic, 


present 
stuff. 

Second, in the matter of analysis, 
there must be an analysis of the 
gift we have to bring to men. We 
must discover in the Gospel of 
Christ and in the life of the 
church, that which will come to 
their lives as the satisfaction of 
a need, of a felt need. 

The average man today thinks 
seldom of the attainment of the 
Beatific Vision, and not very often 
of immortality, but he does think 
a good deal about the aimlessness 
of so much of life. He is travel- 
ing pretty fast and he often won- 
ders if he is missing the most 
valuable things. He is beset with 
the round of daily work and won- 
ders if all life is a prison. He 
would like to have a guide in life 
if he was sure that that guide un- 
derstood him. He would like to 
learn more of the meaning and 
value of life if he could feel that 
he was not being domineered. He 
is inclined to be lazy, in spite of 
his boasted busyness, and he ap- 
preciates a jolt and a criticism de- 
livered by someone who knows 
him and likes him. There is the 
point, someone who likes him. 
Surely there are contacts enough 
here between the church and the 
ordinary man. The only way to 
make this contact is through ad- 
vertising, for this man does not 
come to church and never talks 
freely to the parson. 

St. Mark’s Church, Gien Ellyn, 
Ill, is trying to reach him 
through the local paper by using 
space in the advertising columns 
for short articles. These are not 
written by the clergyman but by 
a layman who talks the whole 
matter over with the rector, critic- 
ally discarding nine-tenths of what 
the rector has to say and then 
recreating the other tenth. 

The series of advertisements 
was copyrighted and ran weekly 
in the local newspaper from March 
1 to June 1. Before three inser- 
tions had appeared, the effect was 
noticeable. People from other 
churches mentioned them to par- 
ishioners of St. Mark’s. This had 
a stimulating effect on the pride 
of the churchman whose church 
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was thus being singled out for 
notice. Parishioners themselves 
were reading the message and 
through them were acquiring new 
pride in their membership. This 
is the pride of ownership idea 
translated into church member- 
ship. Newcomers to Glen Ellyn, 
not yet affiliated with a local 
church, were reading the message 
and, in some instances, started 
coming to church. 

The whole series was planned 
with a very different thought in 
mind from that which pervades 
the type of advertising done by 
some other churches. It was felt 
that there were reasons why peo- 
ple did not come to church or 
come to St. Mark’s Church. The 
reasons were laymen’s reasons. 
And they had to be met on the 
layman’s level and in his terms. 

The text of the messages clearly 
details how this was done. The 
fact that church attendance has 
been regularly and_ increasingly 
good at St. Mark’s since the cam- 
paign began, is held by vestry and 
rector alike to be ample justifica- 
tion for a continuance of the work. 
Accordingly, a new series will be 
prepared for the autumn. 





Cliveden Company Appoints 
Charles C. Green Agency 


The Cliveden Company, Philadelphia, 
Cliveden knitting wools and Cliveden 
silk wear undergarments, has ap- 
pointed the Philadelphia office of the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency 
to direct its advertising account. 
Women’s publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Income 


Increases 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Company, 
New York, in its report for the second 
quarter of ,1925, shows net profits of 
$152,685, against a net loss of $39,348 
in the same period last year. Net sales 
amounted to $3,584,187. The truck tire 
business increased 260 per cent in the 
second quarter compared with last year. 


Charles G. Wright Joins 
Federal Agency 








Charles G. Wright, previously vice- 
president of Van Patten, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined 


the sales staff of the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc. He was formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune 
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A Great Need! 


was met by the establishment of 





The National Voice of Fraternal America 


The need of a national fraternal news- 
paper to inform members of all fraternal 
orders of matters of vital importance to 
them, and to be their spokesman and 
representative at the Capital of the Na- 
tion long had been apparent. After 
years of thought and planning, a group 
of men, of national prominence in 
Fraternalism, associated themselves to- 
gether to establish such a paper. Four 
years ago the first issue of The Fellow- 
ship Forum was published. Since then, 
it has risen to take first place among 
the great national newspapers of the 
United States in circulation, prestige, 
and leadership. 


The Evidence A Truly National 


Se Circulation of 
is its phenomenal 


ae ” 206008 


January, 1922 January, 1925 


Circulation, Net Paid, Sworn and 
Still Growing at the rate of 
about 400 Subscriptions per day. 


Che Fellowship Forum 


JAMES S. VANCE, General Manager 


219 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
National Advertising Representatives 

Western Manager — Manager ae Manager 

Harry R. FIscHER Co. Gro. M. KoHN AM. J. PERRY 

700 Mallers Building 704 W. de Bidg., S80 Broadway 


Chicago, Illinois Atlanta, Ga. New York, N. Y. 

















BAKING POWDER 


Calumet 
Davis 
Royal 
Rumford 


BEVERAGES 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
Coca-Cola 


BISCUITS 
Nabisco 


Sunshine 


Uneeda 


BUTTER 
Blue Valley 
Meadow Gold 
Nucoa 
Swift’s Premium 


DESSERTS 
Cox’s Gelatine 
Jello 
Junket Tablets 
Knox Gelatine 
Minute Tapioca 


CANNED GOODS 
Beech-Nut 
Campbell's 
Del Monte 
Heinz’s 
Monarch 
Snider's 
Van Camp's 
Gorton’s Codfish 


CATSUP 
Blue Label 


Snider's 
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CEREALS 


Cream of Wheat 

Grape-Nuts 

H-O 

Kellogg’s Krumbles 

Kellogg's Toasted 
Corn Flakes 

Quaker Oats 

Post Toasties 

Shredded Wheat 

Wheatena 


CHAIN STORES 
A & P Tea Co. 
Piggly-Wiggly 
CHEWING GUM 
Adams 
Beech-Nut 
Wrigley’s 
COCOANUT, 
DATES, RAISINS 


Baker's Cocoanut 











Dromedary Cocoanut ma 
Dromedary Dates Kin 
Sun-Maid Raisins Pr. 
COFFEE, TEA, ETC. Pu 


G. Washington Coffee fix 
Maxwell House Coffee Bor 


White House Coffee Ca; 
Baker's Cocoa Dai 
Banquet Tea Lib 
Lipton’s Tea Pet 
— ISCEL 
DRESSINGS Cer 
Gelfand's Flei 
Howard's Par 
Blue Ribbon Sun 





Premier 
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VORING EXTRACTS MUSTARD 
Bee Brand Colman’s 
t Burnett's Pemnch’s 
Sauer's Gulden’s 
OUR . 
ales Aunt Jemima SALT 
d Ceresota Diamond Brand 
ae Medal Morton's 
ecker's 
Pillsbury’s Best SOAPS AND CLEANSERS 
Swan’s Down Babbitt’s 
KITCHEN WARE Bon Ami 
Mirro Aluminum Chipso 
Wear-Ever Aluminum FAB 
Pyrex Ovenware, etc. Fairy 
Sanitrox Enameled Ware Fels Naptha 
Vollrath Enameled Ware — Dust 
ACARONI Kiskman's 
Fould’s Lifebuoy 
Mueller’s Baie 
Skinner's Old Dutch 
t EATS Palmolive 
aie Armor Hams and Bacon Rinso 
* Certified Hams and Bacon 
: Kingan Hams and Bacon SUGAR 
Premium Hams and Bacon Domino 
, Puritan Hams and Bacon Franklin 
Coffee Bi 
— Borden's SYRUPS 
ane Carnation Brer Rabbit (Molasses) 
pring Karo Corn Syrup 
Pet ys Log Cabin (Maple) 
e 
tISCELLAN Ss SHORTENING AND SALAD OIL 
EOUS 
a Brand Spices Crisco 
erto Mazola 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Silverleaf Lard 
Parson's Ammonia Wesson Oil 






Sunkist Oranges Snowdrift 
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During the first seven months of 1925 the 
Dayton News carried 


588,308 Lines 


of food, grocery and beverage advertising. 
This was 229,824 lines more than the sec- 


ond paper, 412,832 lines more than the 
third paper, and 


54,348 Lines More 


than the other two papers combined. 


This is only one of the many reasons why 
the Dayton News is recognized as the 
‘shoppers’ guide” by Dayton housewives. 


THE DAYTON NEWS 


Member of the News-League of Ohio 
Comprising ; 
The Dayton News, The Springfield News, 
The Canton News 
SOLD IN COMBINATION 


I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL I, A. ELEIN 
50 E, 42nd St. Hearst Building 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
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How Can We Help These 
Retailers? 


Modern ‘“New-Line” 


Merchandisers 


Require a Different Sort of 


Assistance from Manufacturers 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


ANY persons still feel that 
M the old-line retailer is still 
with us. As a matter of fact, what 
has been known for years as the 
“old-line retailer,” and, at the 
same time we might add “the old- 
line jobber,” are just about things 
of the past except in some out-of- 
the-way corner of the country. 

The good old retail grocer, for 
example, has been going through 
trials and tribulations during the 
last ten or twelve years great 
enough to drive even a better man 
to distraction. 

The old-line retailer and the 
old-line jobber are either gone or 
isolated in sections where they 
have been overlooked. And yet, 
while this is true, many manufac- 
turers and other people who have 
something to sell to the consum- 
ing public and who look to whole- 
sale and retail distributors, have 
overlooked it. 

For that reason, many sales and 
advertising departments still are 
geared up to function with the 
old-line distributors. One sees it 
constantly, when on the road. It 
is evident in the types of letters 
going out to jobbers and retailers. 
It is often evident in the letters 
and other instructions sent to 
salesmen on the road. It becomes 
evident in talking with advertis- 
ing managers who have been 
rather closely tied to their offices 
for some time. 

The thing that drove this fact 
home in my mind most emphati- 

ly was a recent visit with a 
group of retail grocers in Allen- 
town, Pa. Now, Allentown has 
a reputation for conservatism. It 
is hardly the place where one 
would expect to see new-fangled 
ideas being tried out for the first 
time. It is, on the contrary, where 
one would expect the business 





man of the old school to make 
his stand. 

It was, then, really startling to 
come face to face with the proof 
of the passing of the old-line re- 
tail grocer. There were probably 
300 retail grocers at that gather- 
ing, from Allentown and neigh- 
boring cities and towns. They 
were retail grocers, but in no 
sense of the word could they be 
classed as “old-line grocers.” 

They were modern business men 
in every sense of the phrase. I 
realized it much more fully the 
next day when I called on a 
number of them in their stores. 
Stopping to think about it, the ap- 
pearance of the grocery store to- 
day, as compared with the hodge- 
podge of the old-line retailer, 
thoroughly proves this fact. If 
you bring to mind the grocery 
store of ten and twelve years ago 
and picture its general appearance, 
the goods handled and the all 
around make-up of the store and 
the owner and his clerks, and then 
compare it with the store of to- 
day and its management and its 
organization, the truth is apparent. 


A GROUP OF FAILURES 


Not so many years ago, one 
feature of the “old-line retailer” 
group was the aggregation of so- 
called grocers which consisted of 
men who had tried their hands at 
everything, succeeded at nothing, 
found all other work too hard and 
so decided to go into the retail 
grocery business. It was a talka- 
tive group, arguing fiercely about 
the support which should be ac- 
corded to the independent retailer, 
damning the chain store and any- 
thing and everything, including the 
manufacturer and jobber, who 
wouldn’t practically underwrite 
them a profit. That element of the 
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old-line retailer is not only gone, 
but it is good that it is gone. It 
went into the business, often with 
money borrowed from the wife or 
the wife’s relations or with money 
received through the sale of the 
old farm. It looked to the grocery 
business to make an easy living. 
It found no easy living. It paid 
its price for a sad experience. 

Then there has passed, to a large 
degree, a group which a jobbing 
friend of mine in the West called 
“the insolvent retail competitors” 
—the bright-appearing youngsters, 
often middle-aged youngsters, who 
had a few hundred dollars and 
talked some old-line jobber into 
giving them a few thousand dol- 
lars’ credit. Such men used to get 
into business by making a close 
alliance with one jobber who was 
expected to stock them, carry 
them, wheedle them along and in- 
ject mental digitalis into them in 
the hopes of getting a certain 
amount of private brand business 
into that neighborhood. 

A few years ago, I was talking 
with a retail grocer in Portland, 
Oreg., about a competitor he at 
that time had across the street. 
Both of us knew this man, 
knew his past record. He 
was a decent enough man but far 
from being qualified to operate a 
grocery store. He had started 
with a few hundred dollars of 
his own, a few hundred borrowed 
from relations and all the credit 
he could scare up from a jobber. 

He had read widely in trade 
journals and other books and he 
was imbued with the quality and 
service and price idea. So he had 
three nice new Ford delivery cars, 
operated by young men who were 
combination clerks, order takers 
and delivery men. The service he 
undertook was marvelous. His 
shelves were stocked with standard 
goods and a high-grade private- 
brand line of fruit and vegetables. 
He undertook to get all the trade 
in that part of town by daily 
specials. These specials comprised 
usually a dozen items, and he 
changed those specials every day. 

Within a month, his was the 
busiest store on that street. It 
was so busy that it hypnotized a 
retired farmer who came in as a 
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partner and made available an ad. 
ditional sum of money. 

The thing went on for a year, 
during which time the grocer 
across the street had rough sail- 
ing. All he could do was to sit 
back and wait. Every month he 
tried to figure out the size of the 
roll which those two_ individuals 
were going to drop. The rush of 
business was splendid to watch 
from outside. Customers came 
from blocks and blocks away. The 
three Fords dashed madly about, 
And then just as the toy balloon 
breaks when it is fullest and 
roundest and most striking in ap- 
pearance, so this bubble burst. 

“Well, I’m still here, and my 
trade is picking up,” my grocer 
friend of the opposite side of the 
street said to me. “But it was 
tough waiting. It’s a good thing 
they didn’t bring in another angel, 
because I couldn’t have stood an- 
other year’s waiting.” 

Now, there have been many of 
this type of “insolvent retailer.” 
The type has been a difficult ob- 
stacle in the path of the business 
man who is in the retail goods 
supply business. It made up quite 
a little group among the old-line 
retailers. It is about extinct. 


A LARGE GROUP 


And then we come to a third 
group and it was a large group. 
They were the men who, over a 
period of years, through the easy 
years of an earlier decade, had 
built up a steady-going business 
along earlier decade methods. 
They had grown comparatively fat 
and comfortable. They had taken 
out from year to year what they 
needed to live on. They had 
priced their goods at pretty much 
what the local traffic would bear, 
and often it bore up remarkably 
well. And, being interested in 
giving the housewife what she 
wanted, there had been, over a 
period of years, a gradual swelling 
of the stocks on hand. There 
would be grocery stores operating 
with inventories three and four 
times as great as they should have 
been. And yet possibly three- 
fourths of the volume was done 


on a third of the invested capital. 
The rest was dead stock or stock 
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—1924 Radio Lineage Figures— 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RADIO‘: 
Figures 
During the first 6 months of 1925 the 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


published 22,781 lines more Radio 
advertising than was published in 
The Syracuse Post Standard and 
Syracuse Journal combined. 






























—Here are the figures— 


Herald Post Standard Journal 
103,096 li. 34,0971i. 36,218 li. 





In 1924 the Herald led its nearest competitor 
by 36,911 lines in Radio advertising. 


Herald Post Standard Journal 
: 112,777 li. 75,866 li. 52,745 li. 











SYRACUSE HERALD 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 















New York Boston Chicago 












507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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which moved so slowly as to be 
negligible. Those were the stores 
that carried seven and_ eight 
varieties of canned milk when one 
or two supplied 95 per cent of the 
need; six or seven kinds of catsup 
when two would do very well, 
and so on. Those were the retail 
grocers who listened in awe to the 
spell-binding talks of high-powered 
missionary men and took on a few 
cases of this or that in anticipation 
of the “tremendous demand which 
the big advertising campaign will 
create right here in your town 
among your customers—and if you 
don’t have the goods, your trade 
will all go elsewhere.” So they 
took on something of everything 
and got their fun out of gloating 
over the poor missionary man if 
he ever came again, and saying to 
him: “Well I told you so. I told 
you it wouldn’t sell. And you can 
go right back into my warehouse 
and prove that I was right.” 

And that group has gone or is 
fading out. 

Now, put into one mass these 
three groups, the men who turned 
to retailing groceries because run- 





ning a street car or farming was 
too hard; the “insolvent competi- 
tor” group and the fat, lazy, self- 
satisfied group and in the aggre- 
gate they ran into large numbers, 

These three groups appeared to 
be larger than they really were, 
because they were the groups that 
made the noise. When chain stores 
came along to make life miserable 
for them, they were the first to 
feel it and they let people know 
it. We might as well keep in mind 
that the chain-store men were not 
a new race that dropped upon this 
planet. On the contrary, the 
chain-store men were live, active, 
shrewd grocery men or men with 
grocery training or leanings who 
had ideas and developed merchan- 
dising methods against which the 
old-line groups named could not 
cope. So in lieu of coping they went 
out with a noise that not only did 
them no good but served as a great 
impetus to the rapidly-growing 
chain. I feel that every good and 
successful chain-store man _ will 
agree with me, as several friends of 
mine already have in person told 
me, that the finest advertising which 











Fiftieth 
Year 


Art-Brass Desk Reminder, Wit 
Pad And Pencil Rest—Is A Desired Good Will Builder. A 
Hundred Other Metal Advertising Specialties That Assure 
Results Are Shown In Our New Catalog. : Get A Copy. 


We Invite Inquiries From Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 


LLIGrammes fons Ine 


Our 432 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office—Fisk Building 


Also Mfrs. of Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Etc. . 
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Summer Story 
Number of 


Scribner’ 


Illustrated Magazine 








Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 











Should first cousins 
marry ? 

*x* * * 
How is it determined 
whether it will be a 
boy or a girl? 

*x* *k * 
Can traits and defects 
of character and of 
health be handed 


down? 
* *k * 


Should defectives be 
prevented from mar- 


rying? 
* * * 


Edward M. East says 
man invented the os- 
trich story in order to 
deal with matters con- 
nected with sex. 




















Where does Sex come in? 


In his article in the 
August Scribner’s 
Magazine he brings 
the ostrich’s head out 
of the sand. 
* * * 
He goes deep into the 
greatest concerns of 
human life. 


* * * 
He brings startling 
facts to view. 

* * * 


This great biologist 
frankly, clearly, and 
cleanly, brings sex out 
of the realm of taboo 
and brings it within 
the scope of knowl- 
edge. 


This is one feature in a SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE distin- 
guished for its vigorous and important articles, its abun- 


dant fiction, its attractive pictures. 











Millions of copies—but do they read your advertisement? There is a definite effort made 
by ScrIBNER’s to urge people to buy—and they acquire that advertisement reading 
and buying habit through the Fifth Avenue Section of ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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Next month Young America will be flocking back to 
school. Think what this means in immediate purchases 
in millions of homes throughout the land for clothes and 
equipment of every description. 


In every home where either paper of our Weekly TRIO 
is read and enjoyed these boys and girls and their re- 
quirements are the big consideration. The use of our 
advertising columns will literally double the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of your sales message in covering opportunely 
this responsive young people’s field. The papers can be 
used singly or collectively to reach the boys, the girls, or 
both, as desired, to accurately meet your advertising 
requirements. 


All are A. B. C. members. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 
THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 1510 Steger Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


"Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys anv Girts 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF TOMORROW 


Tue Boys’ Wor_tpD ‘THE GirRLs’ COMPANION © YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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the then new chain store had 
back of it was the steady stream 
of talk by passing old-line groc- 
ers, finding fault with the chain 
stores. Housewives naturally came 
to think much more of chain stores 
and incline toward them. And 
when they saw old-line grocers 
actually drop out of business, they 
became convinced. 

During this period, the old-line 
retailer, passing out of the picture, 
with weeping and wailing and 
grunting and groaning and moan- 
ing, not only did much to help 
his chain-store competitor, but did 
much to handicap the live, active 
and aggressive business man who 
was operating a grocery store. The 
grunting retiring old-line grocer 
actually made people think that no 
individual grocer had a chance and 
the individual grocer who knew 
his business, and who was attend- 
ing to his business had this ob- 
stacle to overcome. i 

What has fooled many people 
into thinking that the old-line re- 
tailer is still in business is because, 
contrary to the complaints of the 
passing old-liners the chain stores 
are not doing all the retail busi- 
ness, nor are they doing half of 
it or even a quarter of it, taking 
the country as a whole. 

Then where is the _ business 
going? If the chain is not getting 
the major portion and the old-line 
retailer has passed, where is it? 


HERE IS THE ANSWER 


The answer is this: While the 
chain store has made itself a real 
factor in retail food distribution, 
the bulk of the business of re- 
tailing food is in the hands of 
“new-line” retail grocers. They 
did not come in a day. They did 
not suddenly displace the old-line 
retailers. The period of transition 
may well be placed at some fifteen 
years, from 1910 to 1925. Around 
about 1910, the “chain-store men- 
ace” began to be the popular 
grocery store topic. During the 
present year, there is evident very 
little talk of this so-called “men- 
ace.” On the contrary, the chain 
store has fitted into what seems 
to be its right and logical place 
in food distribution. The new- 
line individual retail grocer has 
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Convince the 


Readers of 


“PUNCH” 
by a good 
Advertise- 
ment of a 
good Product 
and you have 
convinced the 
most discrim- 
inating public 
in the world. 


Rates and particulars 
of available space 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
So, Frxrr Srarer 
Lexpon, Ena. 
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taken his place and asserted his 
value and his right to live through 
his ability to give a sound, eco- 
nomic and worth-while service 
which will pay him a fair return, 
provided he is adequately financed 
and is a good business man. 

The wholesale grocer’s progress 
has been in line with the progress 
of the retail industry. While it is 
true that there are still many men 
in the wholesale grocery business 
who shake their heads in doubt, 
it is also true that out of this 
period of transition there has de- 
veloped a viewpoint on the part of 
the best thought among the whole- 
sale grocery industry which is 
showing the way to the wholesale 
grocer of the future. Just as the 
new-line retail grocer sees his road 
clearly ahead of him, so does the 
new-line wholesale grocer see that 
that retail grocer needs a good 
source of supply. 

The best proof that this ge 
of transition has been actively 
operation and is now coming & a 
close is that, in looking over the 
country, one finds certain areas in 


which the movement has been, 
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largely accomplished and others 
where it was slowest to start and 
where it is still in the process 
of working itself out. 

Now, if we agree that this 
general condition governing the re- 
tail and wholesale grocery trade 
is true, what influence should that 
have upon those whose business 
it is to try to influence the re- 
tailers and wholesalers in favor 
of the products which they are 
trying to sell? 

First of all, it must influence the 
copy appeal which is directed to- 
ward the wholesale and retail 
trade. If the man whose job it is 
to write trade-paper copy and 
trade literature finds it possible to 
make, say, at least once a year, 
one sufficiently long trip to get 
him into various parts of the 
country and into actual contact 
with representative jobbers and re- 
tailers, he will be able to develop 
the right way to talk to these men 
on paper, on account of having ac- 
quired a personal acquaintance. 

If, on the other hand, the man 
who writes trade-paper copy and 
trade literature gets his impres- 
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intensive cultivation. 


A few radio manufacturers 
who use the Allied Dailies: 
Radio Corp. of America 

Eagle Radio 
Federal Tel. & Tel. 
Dayton, A.C. 


Map of Vermont showing 
trading areas of Allied 
Dailles. Figures correspond 
to those opposite names of 
names of newspapers below. 











(3) Barre Times 





Aeroplane view of Rutland. 


Vermont—A Radio Market 
That Needs Attention 


Radio manufacturers will find Vermont a market worthy of 
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A business street in Burlington. 


Vermonters are home folks. Thirty-two per 


cent of the population is urban—68% rural. The industrial workers 
in the towns are mostly skilled mechanics, with above the average 


income. The farmers are prosperous. There 
are 267,015 bank accounts in Vermont. 
Long winter evenings and prosperity—an 
ideal radio market. 

Radio manufacturers will find 242 auto 
supply dealers in Vermont, 30 department 
stores, 170 drug stores, 63 electrical supply 
dealers, 166 furniture, 176 hardware and 
184 sporting goods stores—all outlets for 
radio sets, parts and equipment. These 
dealers know the value of newspaper adver- 
tising—most of them are regular advertisers 
in their own daily newspapers. 

The stores in the six leading cities of 
Vermont get a good percentage of their 
trade from the outside. A survey of 18 small 
towns in the State show that the people 
regularly shop in their nearest city and 
that advertising in the newspapers of these 
cities is an important factor in inducing 
these shopping trips. 

Practically every other family in Vermont 
reads one of the Allied Dailies, and these 
papers have proved a strong advertising in- 
fluence throughout the entire territory that 
they cover. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


(1) Burlington Free Press (2) St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(4) Rutland Herald 
(6) Brattleboro Reformer 





(5) Bennington Banner 
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Make it Easy 
for Buyers to 
Select Your 
Product. 


Clinch the Sale 


in the Store! 
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Lithographed— 
TACKER SIGNS 
FLANGE SIGNS 
COUNTER SIGNS 
HANGER SIGNS 
DIE-CUT SIGNS 














Sizes 20x28” and smaller 
Cau 


Supplying Local and 
National Advertisers 


High-Class ART Work 
CaP 
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sions of the retail and wholesale 
trade as the New York native 
gets his impressions of the Indian 
population of Texas and the 
cowboy population of Portland, 
Oreg.—in other words, a moving 
picture impression—then it is ques- 
tionable if he can get a true 
perspective on his audience. 

Second, this change in the 
grocery trade has, in many cases, 
taken place since the present-day 
sales manager got off the road, 
It is a hard thing for a sales 
manager to get away from his 
office as much as he would like to, 
It is still a harder thing for a 
sales manager who, up until ten 
or twelve or fifteen years ago was 
a traveling salesman, to try to keep 
constantly in mind the attitude of 
the trade today and the viewpo'nt 
of the merchants while all his im- 
pressions are based on pictures of 
the merchants as they were and as 
they thought and talked ten and 
fifteen years ago. 


BUYING VIEWPOINT CHANGES 


Over a period of ten to fifteen 
years the buying viewpoint of 
the consuming market undergoes 
radical changes. Is it not fair to 
assume, however, that the view- 
point of the retailer and wholesaler 
has had to undergo more drastic 
changes these last ten to fifteen 
years than that of the consumer? 

The consumer has had to con- 
cern himself with a changing buy- 
ing viewpoint. But the wholesaler 
and retailer have had to contend 
not only with changed selling 
viewpoints but with changed buy- 
ing’ viewpoints. 

We may conclude, then, that 
after wholesaling and retailing had 
gone on in a rather simple, direct 
and calm way over a period of 
some fifty years or longer, there 
developed, some ten to fifteen years 
ago, a sharp and active change in 
merchandising methods. Through 
this period the retailer and whole- 
saler either have emerged or are in 
the process of emerging—coming 
out of this period of transition 
much better able to succeed than in 
the past—much more fitted to cope 
with business methods of competi- 
tors. They have firmly established 
the field of the wholesale and retail 
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Pulling Power of Rotogravure 


Extraordinary results of a page 
advertisement in The New York 
Times Rotogravure-Picture Section 





From The Advertisers’ Weekly, August 1, 1925 


The result of a full page advertisement in the Rotogravure 
Section of The New York Times for Buddy Buds, a five cent 
chocolate candy, is unique, even in the annals of successful 
advertising. 

A representative of a Boston newspaper called on the manu- 
facturer a few days after the advertisement appeared to solicit 
similar copy for his paper. 

He was told that no “quality” publications would be used, to 
which he replied, “Certainly no newspaper appeals to a more 
substantial class than The New York Times in which you ran: 
a page advertisement Sunday.” 

The manufacturer replied, ““The New York Times is in a 
class by itself. We do not believe that an inexpensive product 
such as ours could be profitably advertised in high class publica- 
tions generally.” 


The solicitor protested. that a page advertisement in the ‘‘Roto” 
Section costs a fortune and could not possibly “produce” on 
“nickel” candy. And he was shocked when told that of the 
many replies, a single one of them “more than paid for the 
entire advertisement, indeed, many, many times.” 


On the day following the insertion of the advertisement, an 
unpretentiously dressed stranger walked into the office and in- 
quired the cost of eight car loads of Buddy Buds, mentioning 
the advertisement in The Times. The manufacturer was greatly 
surprised and as he had never received a carload order, was 
unable to quote a price. With a great deal of misgiving a price 
was figured and presented to the man. 


The visitor then remarked that he was a total stranger; 
that he wished to be appointed distributor for the Pacific Coast 
and asked that they begin to load the cars in order that they 
might be dispatched immediately upon learning that his check 
had been honored. 


A check for $60,000 was presented to the manufacturer who 
later learned that his visitor was one of the wealthiest individuals 


in the West. 
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The Ninth City! 


Imagine— 


Three cities, five towns, tightened into a 
little area of about eight by eight miles— 
no more really separate municipalities than 
Manhattan and the Bronx — with nearly 
700,000 people, a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the state—actually the ninth city 
in America! 


That is Hudson County, New Jersey. 


You cannot reach this market other 
than by purely local contacts. 


Bore from within. 


The Jersey Observer with a net of 43,220 
does this with the most widely distributed 
circulation in Hudson County. 


98% Home Delivered 
The 


Jersey Observer 





Offices in Publication Office Western Representative 
Jersey City and Jersey Observer Bldg. Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago San Francisco 
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grocer, not as a group of men who 
must fight for survival with any 
other group of merchants, but who 
have established their ability to 
fill a definite spot in the business 
of supplying food. And it is to 
this newer school of wholesale and 
retail grocers that the advertising 
writer and the sales manager must 
make his appeal, rather than to 
what might be called the “old-line 
retailer and wholesaler.” 


Death of Edward Trowbridge 


Carrington 

Edward Trowbridge Carrington, pub- 
lisher and business manager of the 
New Haven, Conn., Journal-Courier, 
was killed in a motor accident near 
Concord, N. H., on August 6. i 

Mr. Carrington was born at New 
Haven in 1875. Shortly after finishing 
school he joined the Journal-Courier, 
of whith his father had been publisher, 
and of which his uncle, J. B. Carring- 
ton, was then publisher. Edward T. 
*Carrington devoted most of his time 
to the business and advertising depart- 
ments until two years ago when he 
became publisher. e Carrington 
had gradually transferred the business 
responsibilities over to him and at the 
time of his death he was vice-president 
and treasurer. 


Novelty Account for Clark 
Collard Agency, Chicago 


The Ravenswood Novelty Company, 
Chicago, maker of candy flower novelties, 
has appointed The Clark Collard Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


M. H. Kennedy, President, 
Detroit Electrotype 


Melville H. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed president of the Detroit Electro- 
type Company. He was recently a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of the Michigan 
Electrotype & Stereotype Company, 
Detroit. 








Capper Publications Transfer 
T. R. Weaver 


_T. R. Weaver, who has been asso- 
ciated with The Capper Publications, at 
Topeka, for the last five years, has 
joined the Detroit office where he will 
represent the Capper Farm Press. 





Florida Paper Changes Name 


The name of the Daytona, Fla., News 
has been changed to the Daytona 
Beach, Fla, News. The change was 
brought about by the consolidation of 
Daytona, Seabreeze and Daytona Beach 
into one city known as Daytona Beach. 
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CHATTANOOGA 


The Logical Southern 
Distributing Center. 








Strategic Location for 
Business Headquarters 
in Southern States. 





Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 
13.—The attention of con- 
cerns in all lines of industry 
is directed to the importance 
of Chattanooga as a location 
for sales offices, assembly 
plants and warehouses serv- 
ing the southern territory. 

lready a great manufac- 
turing center, leading in di- 
versified manufacture, Chat- 
tanooga is rapidly becoming 
a big distributing center be- 
cause of strategic location, 
splendid transportation facili- 
ties, adequate office and build- 
ing accommodations and other 
important assets. 


” 


“The Dynamo of Dixie 


Write today for informa- 
tion about Chattanooga 
as a distributing center. 
CHATTANOOGA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASS’N 
840 James Building 
Chatt ga, T 











Business executives are 
urged to visit Chattanooga to 
gain clear conception of the 
city’s advantages from indus- 
trial, commercial, residential 
and other standpoints. 
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Incorporated 
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Kiernan - Jones 
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KIND OF PRINTING 
THAT PRODUCES 
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124 WHITE STREET 
New YORK 


Telephones: Franklin 0604-0605 
































The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 

in 

America 


San Francisco 


Chronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


36@ No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


8. J. Bidwell Co., 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Advertising the Knock. 
ing Argument 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Takes Full-Page Space to Call 
Attention to the Folly of Unsell- 
ing—Which It Believes “Fails a 
Thousand Times Where Once It 
Wins a Hollow Victory” 





NSELLING, as a sales policy, 

is in much wider vogue than 
most business men imagine. The 
garden variety of “knocking argu- 
ment” is in bad odor everywhere— 
holding the nose when a competi- 
tor’s mame is  mentioned—and 
though it is still in fairly general 
use by gyp concerns and guerrilla 
salesmen, it is proscribed by the 
“regulars” in all lines. ° The 
“knock,” however, is merely the 
gross and obvious manifestation of 
a practice that in a more subtle 
form penetrates to the inner circles 
of some of our most exclusive 
sales society. In these perfumed 
p~ecincts it would be vulgar to call 
it “knocking,” and even bourgeois 
to speak of it as “unselling.” The 
well-informed do not name it. The 
natural instincts of a “sales gentle- 
man” will prompt him under such 
circumstances as call for the use 
of some form of this policy. 

In the present advertising era, it 
has happened repeatedly that the 
public has become “sold” on an 
idea or a product—the movies, 
radio, the automobile, the phono- 
graph, golf, silk stockings and 
underwear, and a host of things of 
more or less general consumption. 
This is true on a smaller scale in 
the limited-group field—oil-burn- 
ing engines, ball-bearing electric 
motors, electric cooking and re- 
frigeratioh, asbestos shingles, con- 
crete piles, the use of metal for 
office furnishings and for railroad 
coaches and street cars. And it is 
so in every field of commerce and 
industry, and in the professions as 
well. Thus new ideas and new 
products: become “standard prac- 
tice.” 

When a business concern or 4 
salesman seeks to attract unusual 
attention — sensational attention— 





by saying something startling or 
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Old Council Tree Bond 


APERS ARE LIKE PEOPLE! 
You all know the kind of paper that 
seems to flutter with nervousness, other 
















sheets so flimsy they can be seen through 
instantly, and others that are downright 
coarse and crude. Then, too, you know 
papers whose very air of dignity com- 
mands respect. Old Council Tree Bond, 
crisp and assuring, stands out in any com- 
pany. It says, plainer than words, ‘‘My 
message is important. Read me first.” 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of “ Ni Wi , Wispom Bonp 
Ow CouncIL Trem BonD eenah, isconsin GLACIER BonpD 
— Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
HIBFTAIN BOND mes RESOLUTP LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the (YF 2% PRESTIGD LEDGER 





Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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revolutionary, one pretty certain 
way to do it is the “now it can be 
told” way, when the teller pre- 
sents himself as an instrument in 
the hands of Providence to rend 
the veil of delusion and expose a 
popular fallacy. He doesn’t knock. 
His purpose is to unsell his pros- 
pect on the generally accepted idea 
before he tries to sel] him on the 
particular idea for which he is the 
proponent. 

That’s all. And it sounds inno- 
cent enough. A recently published 
page advertisement of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company addresses it- 
self to one side of this subject— 
the situation in a particular indus- 
try where a rumor is encouraged 
into circulation that a certain con- 
cern’s product, or the ideas for 
which the concern stands, has 
fallen off from its position of 
leadership. Most of us are familiar 
enough with this form of “unsell- 
ing.” We become sold on certain 
well advertised names—Steinway, 
Packard, National Cash Registers, 
Burroughs Adding Machines, 
Cadillac, Victor, Ivory Soap, Palm- 








olive—each comes to stand for an 
idea as well as a product. We fall 
into the habit of quoting these 
names as standards, each in its 
field, until some competitor, tired 
of having a name flung in his face, 
says with a touch of easy tolerance 
“Steinway might have been the 
leader once,” or “Victor used to 
be,” or “Ivory Soap—you’re talk- 
ing of yesterday.” And the first 
gun is fired in the campaign of un- 
selling. 

The Cadillac advertisement, just 
referred to, is therefore a most 
apropos bit of documentary evi- 
dence in the case against the policy 
of unselling, and as such it is 
worth reading into the record in 
full. The advertisement, as it ap- 
peared in a national weekly, is 
page size, without illustration, and 
runs in solid type under the cap- 
tion, “The Folly of Unselling.” 
We quote the full text: 

4 If a man truly deserves a high destiny, 
he will attain it. Time spent trying to 
thwart him is worse than waste time 
because it corrodes the spirit of the one 


who makes the attack. Effort against 
another rarely succeeds unless that other 
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Look at this 


Business is good in 
Allentown, Pa. 


and we are proud of this lineage 
record for the first six months of 1925 


. - 959,280 
Local .... 4,136,174 


Total ... 5,095,454 
Completely Covered by the 


Allentown Morning Call 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Representatives 
“Ask us about advertisers’ cooperation” 
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HE service rendered 
ing t by Milwaukee advertising 
gains organizations is built upon 
— that same foundation of 
thoroughness and effh- 
ciency that has long char- 
acterized its industries. 











OLSON & ENZINGER, Inc. 
Advertising 


MILWAUKEE 
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Springfield, Mass. 


Automotive Facts 


During the first 4 months of 1925 the 
SPRINGFIELD UNION published 61,972 
lines more automotive than was published in 
the Republican-News. The figures are as 
follows: 





a ee ee 249,381 lines 
Republican-News........ 187,409 lines 
oo BES eee 61,972 lines 


This Is A Continuous Condition! 
In 1924 the UNION published 170,918 lines 


more Automotive Advertising than was pub- 
lished in the Republican-News. 
The figures are as follows: 





ee 796,958 lines 
Republican-News........- 626,040 lines 
UPBOITS LEAD... .. 2.0. 170,918 lines 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


San Francisco, California 





270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
507 Montgomery St. Leary Building San Fernando Building 


Seattle, Washington 
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has already failed. {| If your adversary 
ig vulnerable it is permissible perhaps 
to press home your own superiority. 
{ But, again, if he deserves and is de- 
serving of his high destiny—you wound 
yourself when you seek to injure him. 
@There are those men, and those artis- 
tries, and those business institutions, 
which never relax their integrity and 
never lose their title as leaders. {| They 
do not lose their leadership because they 
strive with mind, heart and soul to con- 
tinue to deserve it. | Wise men do 
not waste time tilting at such high peaks 
as these. {| More especially, wise men 
do not seek to alienate the millions who 
have bestowed the leadership. {| When 
men in the mass have conferred fame 
and glory upon a name, it becomes in a 
sense their name, and they guard it 
jealously. {| They are, as we say in the 
colloquialism of commerce, ‘sold’ on that 
name; which means that they believe in 
it implicitly. {| And, of all the follies 
of selling, there is no greater folly than 
that of seeking to unsell that which is 
well and truly sold in the minds of men. 
{ Unselling fails a thousand times where 
once it wins a hollow victory. {| It de- 
lays and distracts, and stirs up the 
muddiest depths of anger and envy. It 
poisons the sources of mental and crea- 
tive activity and diverts them from 
their honest and healthful purposes. 
{ The excitement and the enthusiasm it 
engenders in the salesman who has 
undertaken the thankless task is a false 
and artificial emotion, born of unworthy 
motives. It punishes him whose one 
desire is to inflict punishment. {| Mean- 
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while, the man, or the thing, or the 
business house, of high destiny goes on 
unperturbed. {If that destiny is de 
served, it will be attained and main- 
tained. 


G. H. Duck Leaves Chilton- 
Class Journal Company 


George H. Duck has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Commercial Car 
Journal and Motor Transport, published 
by the Chilton-Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia. During the eight years 
that Mr. Duck has been with the Chilton 
company he has been advertising sales 
man, Western manager, and business 
manager of these publications. 


Texas Publishers to Meet 


The Northwest Texas Press Associa- 
tion will meet at Wichita Falls August 
21 and 22. Sam P. Harben, of the 
Texas Press Association, and H. L. 
Grable, manager of the Texas Press 
Weeklies, Inc., will appear in the in- 
terest of the new advertising associa- 
tion of Texas weeklies. 


Bangor “Commercial” Sold 

The Bangor, Me., Commercial has 
been sold to Harry F. Ross and Eras- 
tus T. Tefft by the J. P. Bass Publish 
ing Company. Mr. Ross, who becomes 
president and treasurer of the publish- 
ing company, also will continue as 
publisher. 











The Tri-Weekly Constitution of 
Atlanta, Ga., gets the same immediate 
and careful reading in country homes 
which daily papers get in city homes. 


q It is delivered every - other- day into over 
100,000 well-to-do farm and rural homes. 


These farmers pay the full subscription price, 
and pay it in advance. 


of the world every-other-day into these homes 
— it takes the place of a daily paper. 


The trade of the farmers of the Southeast is 


q The Tri-Weekly Constitution carries the news 


well worth going after. 
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Nine Executives Answer 
Vital Questions on Get- 
ting New Dealers 





(Continued from page 6) 
full line, and that we are succeed- 
ing is shown by quadrupled busi- 
ness in the four years during 
which we have been cultivating 
our old dealers.” 

(7) Do you help men go into 
business for themselves? 

Kops Brothers say they have 
helped various people it knew well 
as to character, giving them credit 
which they otherwise could not 
get. Devoe & Raynolds, as told 
before, helps promising men to 
develop. The other companies 
might possibly give longer credit 
to a particularly promising man, 
but four express themselves as 
never interested in setting anyone 
up in business. 

(8) What kind of men will you 
help? 

Mr. Jepson says that Kops 
Brothers wil! aid corset buyers 
and demonstrators whose ability 
and character have been proved. 
Devoe & Raynolds, according to 
Mr. Damm, insist that the pros- 
pect be the same type and calibre 
as their best agents. He must 
have the best of reputations and, 
in addition, qualify as a good 
business man. 

(9) Do these dealers who have 
been given special help in getting 
started stick better and do they 
prove better outlets than dealers 
already established ? 

Kops Brothers observes that 
they stick 90 per cent of the time 
and that, in several cases, they 
gave better co-operation and 
drummed up more business than 
any other dealer in their neigh- 
borhood. Devoe & Raynolds 
find no cut-and-dried answer to 
this question. 

So much for selection of new 
agents. Now what may be ex- 
pected of them? 

First of all, these manufac- 
turers expect co-operation. Be- 
fore taking on a new account they 
want to know that the dealer has 
a desire to do his part of the job 





right. They expect him to be 
sold on the idea that his town can 
support a dealer, that he can doa 
good business, and that this par. 
ticular line stabilizes a part of his 
business which otherwise would 
be transient. Most of the many. 
facturers make an informal agree. 
ment. One of them has a contract 
form, more to impress its desires 
on the mind of the new agent than 
for any other reason, for the con- 
tract can be broken at any time by 
either party. Co-operation and 
acceptance of the company’s pol- 
icy are the outstanding things ex. 
pected. 

Again Printers’ INK asked 
some specific questions. The first 
was: Must a new agent buy a cer- 
tain amount of your goods for his 
stock? 


MINIMUM ORDER RULES 


The candy company, Kops and 
Betty Wales put no limit on initial 
orders. Vantine’s asks a $10 mini- 
mum order. The other companies 
expect that a full stock will be 
put in. In the case of the Scholl 
Foot Appliance Company, a com- 
plete stock may be $100 or it may 
be $1,000, depending upon the 
town. The Gotham Hosiery com- 
pany shows the new dealer what 
other agents are selling under 
similar conditions, and sales man- 
ager Selig tries to have the new 
man take on a similar stock. Mr. 
Damm of Devoe & Raynolds 
says that his salesmen show the 
new agent figures for other stores 
and towns, just as does Gotham, 
and expect him to take what 
Devoe & Raynolds experiments 
have shown to be the proper 
amount of stock. 

(2) Must the agent give a cer- 
tain amount of display room to 
your merchandise? 

A manufacturer’ with very 
wide distribution, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, requires his 
dealers to give both counter and 
window display from time to time 
and always to maintain a special 
section for the line. The Scholl 
company follows this same gel- 
eral plan. It has its agent’s prom- 
ise of continual window display 
for the foot appliances, with a0 
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“B. A. 1. S.” 1868 


(With respectful apologies to N. W. Ayer & Son) 


For more than half a century NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD has unceas- 
ingly co-operated with, and worked for, the 
interests of New England farmers—and will 
continue to do so, 


We believe no other publication—in any 
field—enjoys so great “reader-confidence” as 
does the HOMESTEAD. 


For density of circulation, for editorial 
leadership, for confidence in its advertising, 
and for the dependable purchasing power of 
its readers, the HOMESTEAD is unique. 

As the greatest single farm influence in New 
England, reaching 75,000 prosperous farm 
families, the HOMESTEAD has won its 
recognized and accepted position. 


We have a wide range of information 
available about the New England farm 
territory. Very likely we can answer 
your especial problem. 





Warren A. Prizst, Advertising Manager 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


on New York CHICAGO St. Louis MINNPAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO, 
0 Madison Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 730 Farrell St. 
A. H. Billingslea ‘J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring Loyd B. Chappell 


























1,404,401 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Reaching 4 million readers 
in the Southern States 


The strong influence of religious 
publications in the Southern Home 
is a well-recognized fact, and more 
than 4,000,000 members of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches in the South present a 
highly fertile and virgin field for 


National Advertisers 


General Publicity is what you 
need in the South. You will not 
find any other group of publi- 
cations that furnish you such a 
well distributed circulation. Over 
1,400,000 reaching every Southern 
State, and rapidly increasing. 


Our list includes— 


4 Monthlies - - 486,582 
3 Quarterlies - 537,656 
3 Young People’s 
Weeklies— 225,959 
14 Official Church 
Weeklies— 154,204 
1,404,401 


The advertising space in these 
publications is limited. Now is the 
time to place them on your list for 
1925 business. 

These papers all listed in “Rates 
and Information on the Religious 
Press,” by The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc., New York and Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service. 

Special Representative for Weekly 
Papers— 

ROBT. M. HARVEY 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 


Lamar @ Barton, Publishers 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
‘*We Cover the South” 
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entire window once in a while and 
a showcase always in the front of 
the store to show the line. The 
other companies, while requiring 
no special display, point out to the 
new agent that he cannot do his 
best business without capitalizing 
on national advertising, and that, 
therefore, he should use all dealer 
helps, display material and general 
advertising matter, displaying the 
line prominently at all times. 

(3) Must the agent advertise a 
certain amount? 

All but two of the manufac- 
turers point out to the new dealer 
how he will benefit by advertising, 
showing him what other agents 
have done and depending upon 
him to be sold on the idea of 
backing the line with advertising. 
The Scholl company, taking for 
granted that he will advertise, 
furnishes mats, displays, layouts 
and cuts. The Devoe & Ray- 
nolds company, while not expect- 
ing the agent to do any definite 
amount of advertising, has worked 
out a very effective way for mak- 
ing the dealer so enthusiastic about 
advertising that he will go in for 
it. According to Mr. Damn, the 
company gives each agent a free 
newspaper campaign. After the 
first year, he has a choice of two 
or three campaigns which he can 
use on a co-operative basis. That 
this idea works is evidenced by the 
1,200 to 1,500 campaigns which the 
company puts on yearly in addi- 
tion to branch advertising in about 
twenty-two newspapers. 

(4) Do you ask dealers to use 
your selling methods or do you let 
them continue with their own? 

Policies differ on this point, but 
all include the idea of suggesting 
successful selling features. The 
Scholl ,company has ten educa- 
tional men on the road who spend 
three or four days in each store, 
giving one or two demonstrations 
and showing by example what the 
manufacturer’s selling methods 
will do to increase business. After 
showing a shoe dealer who does a 
$5 a day business in appliances 
how to do $70, the company usual- 
ly finds the agent copying the 
method. The Gotham Hosiery 
company uses its own four retail 
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FIRST 
in its Field 


The Montreal Star holds an unique position in its 
constituency—it is doubtful if such another instance 
is to be found, where a newspaper covers its field so 
thoroughly and has become so essential to the reader 
and consequently to the advertiser. Few newspapers 
if any occupy such a dominating position when con- 
sidered from every possible standard, whether it be 
the news value, the combined quantity and quality 
of circulation, the dominating volume of high class 
selected advertising, or the advertising confidence 
and consciousness of its readers. The closer all these 
aspects of the Star’s position are studied, the clearer 
it becomes that 
‘‘Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
is 
Canada’s Greatest Advertising Medium’’ 





Advertisers considering the Montreal market and 
investigating the newspaper situation find that 
the Star is indisputably 


SUPREME IN ITS FIELD 


Che Montreal Dailu Star 


‘‘Canada’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 
Established 1869 
MONTREAL CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago Toronto London, Eng. 
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What Are YouGoing ToDo 
About Christmas? 


You appreciate the favor of your customers— 
You appreciate the loyalty of your employes— 
And one good way to demonstrate your ap- 
preciation— cement that good will—is to give 
them an appropriate remembrance at Christmas. 


How To Solve The Gift Problem 


It is difficult to select a suitable gift—card cases, pocket 
knives, candy, cigars, and stationery have long since be- 
come commonplace. Why not try an original gift? 

Perhaps those you wish to favor are of the male sex? 
If so, here is a thought: A man prefers something he can 
take home to a woman member of his family rather than 
a gift for his own personal use! 

With this fact in mind we prepared a gift box that any 
man would be proud to take home or give to a woman 
friend—A Norida Vanitie for Loose Powder and a box of 
Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower) Poudre, packed in a handsome 
plush-lined case. 


Why Every Woman Wants A Loose 
Powder Vanitie 


Women have always preferred loose powder to the 
hard, gritty compact powder that comes in an ordinary 
Vanitie, but until the Norida Vanitie was invented there 





















was no way in which a woman could conveniently carry 
loose powder. Now, Norida proves a delight to every 
woman who possesses one. 

As an adjunct to our advertising campaign, now ap- 
pearing in 30 leading national magazines every month, we 
are offering the Norida Gift Box. In quantities, we will 
imprint the inside cover of the Gift Box in any manner 
you wish, without charge thus giving it that individual 
touch you desire in a gift. 


Where The Norida Gift Box Fits In 


1. For women employes 

2. For customers 

3. At your organization banquet 
4. At anniversaries, or any sou- 
venir occasion 


















We will be pleased to send samples to executives on request 


NORIDA PARFUMERIE 


630 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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shops as test tubes from which 
practical selling ideas are passed 
on to agents who have come to ex- 
pect this kind of help. Kops 
Brothers asks dealers to follow its 
plan, which it offers after studying 
each particular town and type of 
business. The majority of dealers 
do not follow these plans in every 
detail, says Mr. Jepson, but use 
them as the basis for sound sell- 
ing. Similarly, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds offer a plan based on a 
study of each particular situation. 
“Often the dealer improves on our 
suggestions,” says Mr. Damm, 
“but what we offer is always given 
with the guarantee that it will in- 
crease sales. He doesn’t have to 
stick to the letter of the plan, 
which is flexible enough for the 
smallest dealer to adapt.” 


HOW NEW AGENTS ARE AIDED 


The final question was: What 
do you do for these new agents? 
Do you help one man in each town 
with. special sales offers, advertis- 
ing, etc, more than you do an- 
other ? 

Four of the companies treat all 
dealers alike in so far as it is pos- 
sible, furnishing them all with the 
same ideas, the same advertising 
material and the same credit terms. 
But the candy manufacturer says: 
“We are getting away from the 
idea of just treating everyone 
alike. We are trying to treat them 
as individuals.” 

Mr. Selig, of Gotham Hosiery, 
usually has only one or two agents 
in a city or town, so his problem 
is not so difficult as where there 
are many dealers together. He 
says: “It is not so much the vol- 
ume of business a dealer gives us 
as the co-operation he gives that 
determines how much we shall 
help him. Ordinarily, we supply 
mats and layouts and give sugges- 
tions for window displays, using 
as examples photographs of dis- 
plays which we have employed in 
our own retail shops or which 
have been used by some of our 
dealers. We also mail weekly re- 
Ports to our dealers, showing per- 
centage sales by style and color in 
our own retail shops for the week 
Previous. This gives the dealer an 
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Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


farmers 
their 


are 
best 


Georgia 


The Atlanta Tri- 


Weekly Journal is getting 
more subscribers—all 


R.F.D.—than ever be- 


fore at this season. 


Use it if you want to 


make sales to farm fami- 
lies. 
The Journal Covers Dixie 


Like the Dew 


: 
‘Manufacturers in 
PITTSBURG 
ST.PAUL 
RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES 

























report an average of 
60% INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS 
after six months 
Merchandising 
Campaign 
Conducted by 
HERTZ-HADLEY Co 


646 N.MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Names Boe on request 
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Floors 
with big 
windows 
on three 
sides for 


—Advertising Agents 


1 


East 4249 St. 


‘‘Next Door to Grand Central’’ 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exceptional light and 
service and convenience 
of the location, for you 
and your customers, rec- 
ommend these office 
floors. 


Ask for our Representative on Premises 


Vanderbilt Avenue 
Building Corporation 
Renting and Managing Agent 
Room 610 Tel. Murray Hill 1198 


Or your own Broker — Brokers protected 
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idea of the color trend and allows 
him to keep up with it. We 
analyze the inventories which are 
sent to us by our dealers and as- 
sist them in building up a stock 
which is in proportion to their 
Gotham sales.” 

Devoe & Raynolds will help to 
the same degree in which the agent 
takes on the line and co-operates. 
If he does much advertising for 
himself, for instance, the company, 
to show appreciation, will help 
him. 

Gotham Hosiery gives exclusive 
retail agencies, even in New York 
City, and therefore does not face 
this problem. The Bulova Watch 
Company, however, rarely gives 
exclusive retail agencies. Never- 
theless, this firm does not help one 
dealer more than another accord- 
ing to any general policy, but 
rather lets the personality of 
the dealer and his store determine 
the amount of help. Bulova sales- 
men have sales helps always ready 
to fit particular needs. 

To make a general summing up, 
it is safe to say that new agents 
are taken on chiefly through the 
efforts of salesmen, credit being 
checked in the home office. For 
the second angle of the problem, 
the majority of companies expect 
most of all that the new dealer be 
sold on the firm’s policy and that 
he give co-operation. And, last, 
what they do for their dealers de- 
pends almost entirely upon his 
personality and the co-operation 
which he gives. 


New England Newspapers to 
: . ; 1 

Be Used in Campaign on Shoes 

The Brockton Co-operative Boot & 
Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass., maker 
of men’s shoes, has appointed the 
Smith, Endicott Company, Boston ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account: Test campaigns in news 
papers will be run this fall in a group 
of New England cities. 


E. H. Bennett Made Manager 


of “Housewares 
Ernest H. Bennett has been appointed 
general manager of Housewares, pub 


lished by the Demarest Publications, 
Inc., New York. For the last ten 
years he was on the advertising staff 


of the Jewelers’ Circular Weekly, New 
York. 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone 
than in person. Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from the outside 
world on social and business missions. Important agree- 
ments or appointments are made, yet the callers remain 
but a few seconds or minutes and with a “good-bye” 
are gone. We go out through our telephone doors con- 
stantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon 
co-operation and mutual consideration than these daily 
millions of telephone journeys. It is the telephone com- 
pany’s part to furnish the means of calling and to place 
courteous and intelligent employees at the service of the 
public. Good service is then assured when there is a 
full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone 
enjoy the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all who use the 
telephone door. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 









AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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A Little There are several! 

Sweetening fields in which 
advertising com- 

for Bitter petition between 
Rivals rival factions is 


becoming rather bitter. Instead of 
sticking to their individual stories, 
the manufacturers in these lines 
are casting advertising brickbats 
at each other. In fact, in certain 
cases, the copy is written with a 
vindictive eye cocked at the effect 
it will have on competitors, while 
the consumer or the trade, to whom 
the advertising should be directed, 
is almost completely overlooked. 
It furnishes a pleasant contrast 
to study the current advertising 
of the electric refrigerator manu- 
facturers. At least a half dozen 
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of these concerns are now engaged 
in sizable advertising projects. (j 


course, we have not 
portunity to examine all of this 
industry’s advertising, but the con- 
siderable number of electric re. 
frigerator advertisements which 
we have read all show a uniform 
tendency to stick very closely to 
their knitting. Certainly, they have 
not gone out of their way to attack 
the manufacturers of other types 
of refrigerating equipment. Con. 
versely, these other manufacturers 
are hammering away at the meri- 
torious features of their specialties 
—telling prospects what they ought 
to know about these devices, in- 
stead of being tempted into a silly 
and wasteful advertising duel. 
True enough, the competition of 
the electric refrigerator makers, 
from the standpoint of the makers 
of other types, is not particularh 
severe for the present. There is 
no doubt, though, that conversel; 
the rivalry is really intense and the 


fact that, under these circum: 
tances, the electric refrigerator 
manufacturers have so_ liberally 


sweetened what might easily be- 
come bitter copy is something for 
which they deserve commendation 


A Wrong = Good -willinbus- 
Conception ness has always 
been so highly 

of commended, s 
Good-Will = much has bees 
said and written about its value, 
that it is not surprising to find a 
wrong conception of it cropping 
up in one part of industry. Re 
cently, a manufacturer received 2 
letter from a buyer who had taken 
the 2 per cent cash discount long 
after the time limit, according to 
the vendor's terms of sale, had ex- 
pired: The buyer, objecting to 
letter calling attention to the fact 
replied that it was a poor way for 
a company to maintain good-wl 
There has long been a tendency 
for certain buyers to pay on their 
own terms of payment instead of 
on ‘the seller’s, on the basis thet 
the manufacturer will put up with 
almost anything rather than offend 
a customer. While it may be 
mistake to reprimand such a buyer 
too sharply, the fact remains that 
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it is unfair to the retailer who 
observes credit terms to the letter, 
to allow his competitors to secure 
other terms merely because they 
call up the false “good-will” argu- 
ment successfully. 

Good-will was never an omni- 
bus term designed to allow a cus- 
tomer to take unfair advantage of 
his competitors. Henry S. Den- 
nison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, says: 
“If good-will _— anything, it 
means respect. Like the sales- 
man who does not have the cour- 
age to say “no” to the buyer who 
wants something to which he is 
not entitled, and substitutes in- 
stead a weak promise to “take it 
up with the home office,” any pol- 
icv which allows special favors to 
individual customers is bound 
eventually to cause trouble and 
lose for the company the respect 
of its whole customer list. The 
manufacturer who knows that no 
lasting good-will is possible with- 
out respect, will adhere firmly to 
his announced policy, even though 
he may lose a few customers or 
a single big order. To secure 
temporary profits at the expense 
of letting down the bars is the 
poorest sort of business policy. 

Real good-will is seldom won 
by an “easy mark,” either in social 
affairs or in business. 


How to Plow >2unders Norvell, 


writing in //ard- 
in Earnings , vare Age of his 


impressions of Surenen business 
methods, says that the French 
shop keepers do not put. their 
profits back into their business. 
They withdraw their earnings and 
invest them in bonds and other 
securities, 

He intimates that this custom 
explains the stability of French 
business. Retailers stay in the 
same shop all their lives or 
until they have enough outside in- 
vestments to maintain them in re- 
tirement. The business is carried 
on by their sons and later by their 
grandsons. 

In this country, Mr. Norvell 
Says, when a business man has a 
Profitable year, he immediately 
plans on finding a better and more 
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expensive location and of adding 
to his stock. That is why the 
failure rate is so high among 
American businesses. In France, 
on the other hand, there are prac- 
tically no failures, even in years of 
G lepression. ; 

This is an interesting subject 
which Mr. Norvell brings up. It 
has always been a moot question as 
to whether it is better for a busi- 
ress man to plow back his profits 
in his business or to withdraw 
them and invest them in securities. 

Many companies have always 
followed the policy of plowing 
back a good portion of their 
carnings. Their success seems to 
justify the policy. Other com- 
panies, and they are’ just as suc- 
cessful, have favored the plan of 
making a more liberal distribution 
ef their earnings, although, of 
course, making all necessary ex- 
pansions and improvements. 

Which is the better plan? It all 
depends. Probably the middle 
course is the wisest policy to pur- 
sue. It is undeniably advisable to 
plow back some of the profits into 
a business. Many concerns, how- 
ever, make the mistake of plowing 
back their earnings in the wrong 
way. They put their profits into 
new plants and new equipment 
which frequently causes the pro- 
duction of the industry to expand 
beyond the capacity of the market 
to absorb it. 

That is what is wrong in several 
lines today. The war profits which 
these industries made was in- 
vested in new plants, with the re- 
sult that these lines are today over- 
produced. Other companies make 
the mistake of putting their 
profits into inventories, in specu- 
lating in raw materials and so on. 

After a company makes all 
necessary improvements’ and has 
financed a conservative policy of 
expansion, probably the safest 
course for it to pursue with re- 
spect to plowing back its earnings 
is to plow them into the promo- 
tion of the business rather than for 
the purpose of increasing its pro- 
ducing facilities. It is usually 


better for a business to expand 
to expand its 
There is no better way 


its market than 
factories. 
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to protect the future earnings of 
a business than to put part of its 
earnings each year into advertising 
that creates demand for the prod- 
uct and maintains the prestige of 
the product in the markets. 


A large office- 


“Cold appliance manu 
” . 
Turkey facturing com- 
Canvass pany not long ago 
vs. decided that its 


Stale Leads ®‘vertising had 
been accomplish- 
ing more than its salesmen were 
willing to concede. For years, the 
value of the company’s advertis- 
ing had been measured by the 
number of leads it produced. 


All of the company’s selling 
work was built on leads. Of 
course, these leads were obtained 
from various sources. Some 


came from advertising, some from 
compilations of concerns just 
starting in business; others were 
obtained from the analysis of di- 
rectories of companies that should 
be in the market for the com- 
pany’s product occasionally. Any- 
way, the salesmen always worked 
on leads. They never solicited a 
block or a town “cold turkey.” 

Recently, a new sales manager 
came into the _ business. He 
decided the company’s former sell- 
ing policy was wrong. He sus- 
pected that only a small percentage 
of the prospects who became 
interested in the advertising ex- 
pressed themselves in the form of 
an inquiry. He shrewdly rea- 
soned that since the company had 
been advertising for years and 
since its name was well estab- 
lished, there must be an accept- 
ance for it and its goods in prac- 
tically every office. 

So the new sales manager tried 
an experiment. For the time 
being he abandoned the “lead” 
system, except that all new inqui- 
ries were immediately followed 
up. Instead of having the sales- 
men chase leads, each salesman 
was told to go to the top of some 
office building and to start work- 
ing his way down, calling at 
every office. In every building 


several red-hot prospects were dis- 
covered that had never been called 
on before, 
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The suspicions of the sales man- 
ager were confirmed. The com- 
pany’s advertising had been clear- 
ing the path for the salesmen jn 
business offices throughout the 
country, but the salesmen had not 
been following up the opportuni- 
ties thus created. 

A Welcome The wholes 
zrocery field has 

Merger two associations 
of national importance—the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. Why _ there 
should be two we have never been 
able fully to understand. 

Both have gone along display- 
ing an amicable manner and dis- 
position toward each other. Both 
have had very able leaders. But 
it cannot be said that they have 
not overlapped in the work they 
have done. And it cannot be said 
that it would not be better for 
wholesaler, manufacturer and re- 
tailer if these two associations 
were combined under one name 
and one head. 

The tangled relationship _be- 
tween the three important factors 
in the distribution of food prod- 
ucts cries aloud for a change for 
better. There is, indeed, great 
need for a happier co-ordination 
between manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer. It is to be 
imagined that lack of cohesion 
and understanding among. the 
wholesalers, as evidenced by the 
fact that they have two big asso- 
ciations, has had its effect in pre- 
venting the hastening of better 
co-operation between all of the 
three factors of food distribution. 

Wholesalers themselves are be- 
ginning to see the folly of this 
situation. We observed with 
much pleasure the passage of a 
resolution at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association directing the 
officers of that organization to do 
everything possible to effect a 
merger with the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. It is 
to be hoped for the good of food 
product manufacturers and re- 
tailers as well as of wholesalers 
that the objective of that resolu- 
tion may be shortly attained. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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155 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 


Zennral Coar Co... 


[Expenditures in 1924] 
Newspaper advertising 
$600,000 


Magazine advertising 


$146,400" 


General Cigar Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Frep HirscHHORN President Yes Yes 
WILLIAM BEstT Vice-President mn ? 
W. L. RuBINn In charge of advertising 

jointly with Mr. Best ss ° 


“Our Mr. Fred Hirschhorn, President and Mr. Wm. Best, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager, in addition to the Advertising De- 
partment are subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK and. PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
From time to time we have taken occasion to reproduce some very splen- 
did articles which have appeared in your publications, in our house-or- 
gan which circulates among the sales organizations marketing our pro- 
ducts throughout the country. 

“We have a file of all the past issues for a period of several years 
back, for we really feel that their contents for the most part by far, are 
of a very worthy nature at all times. 


“More power to you!” 


*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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Third of the 25 most important sources of national advertising 


Passenger car 
advertisers 


During 1924 passenger car advertisers 
bought $8,875,927* advertising in thirty-five 
national periodicals and farm papers. Of 
this total 97.12% was used by the following 
subscribers to the Printers’ Ink Publications: 


Auburn Automobile Co. 
Buick Motor Co. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Chandler Motor Car Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Dodge Brothers. 

Durant Motors, Inc. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Franklin Automobile Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
Hudson-Essex Motor Car Co. 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 

Jordan Motor Car Co. 
Maxwell Motor Co. 

Moon Motor Car Co. 

Nash Motors Co. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Olds Motor Works. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Reo Motor Car Co. 
Rollin Motor Co. 
Studebaker Corporation. 
Velie Motors Corp. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 





Have you a message for these important national 
advertisers? To reach the major executives in these or- 
ganizations, advertise in the Printers’ Ink Publications. 
*Curtie Publishing Co. analysis of passenger car advertising in 35 national periodicals and ie 


papers during 1924. Consumer advertising in one form of media—newspapers or periodica 
Wetty good indea of the comparative activity of that industry in other forme of adver Maing. 


















Associated Clubs Want to 
Work with Engineers 


AssocIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WorLpD, 
New York, Aug. 6, 1925. 
Editor cf Printers’ Ink: 


I am sure that the great majority of 
the more than 300 clubs comprising the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is interested in the proposition of 
bringing about a closer contact with 
other groups of business or even pro- 
fessional men in the communities where 
clubs are located that are doing con- 
structive work toward the _ prosperity 
and benefit of the community 

This statement is prompted by the 
suggestion made on page 105, of the July 
23 issue of Printers’ INK, by D. I 
Falconer, of Evanston, IIl., that adver- 


tising clubs ‘“‘might hasten the engi- 
neer’s epoch.” 
In the association, we continually em 


phasize the value of contact between 
advertising clubs and other business or- 


ganizations. Through the efforts of our 
National Speakers Bureau, we make 
many arrangements in the course of the 
year for addresses by advertising men 
before other gr oups. 

One of the primary purposes of the 


Associated Advertising Clubs is to give 
the public at large a better understand- 
ing of the part advertising plays in the 
plan of distribution. Each local club is 
pledged to the same program. 

Mr. Falconer will bring the matter 
to the attention of the engineering so- 
cieties and arouse their interest, I can 
assure him of the hearty co-operation of 
the advertising clubs. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs, 
through its headquarters office, is or- 
ganized to do precisely the thing of 


which Mr. Falconer speaks; and, in fact, 
is doing perhaps more along that line 
than he has had opportunity of seeing. 

We welcome the co-operation of the 
engineering societies for a closer contact 
between their local organizations and our 


local clubs. We will meet them more 
than half way. 
AssociaTED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE Wokr Lp, 
EarLe PEARSON, 
Educational Director. 
* 


Homer Gill Heads Sioux City 
Club 


Homer Gill, who has been vice-pres- 
ident of the Sioux City, Iowa, Advertis- 
ing Club, has become president, following 
the resignation of Friend. A 
new vice-president elected on 
August 25. 


will be 
* * * 
Buffalo Advertising Women 
Plan Outing 


Buffalo League of Advertising 
held a luncheon on August 6 
arrangements for an _ outing, 


The 
Women 
to make 


which is being planned. 


16 


Advertising Club News 


? 
< 


Scripp-Howard Executives 
Address Dallas Club 


The Dallas, Tex., Advertising League, 
at a recent meeting and dinner was ad 
dressed by the following business may 
agers of Scripp-Howard Newspapers 
J. H. Payne, Houston Press; M. L 
Crowther, Oklahoma City News, and Peter 
Hamilton, Fort Worth Press. Ward ¢ 
Mayborn, general business manager of 
the Southwest group, and E. A. Tap 
scott, Dallas representative, also spoke 


+ ° 
Boulder Club Conducting 
Advertising Contest 
The Advertising Club of Boulder, 
Colo., is conducting a newspaper adver- 
tising contest to determine the best news 
paper advertisement published during a 
period of one month. The club will 
award a silver cup. All advertisers of 


the city, whether members of the local 
club or not, have been invited to par 
ticipate. 

* * * 


New York Club Appoints 
R. E. Ramsay 


Robert E. Ramsay has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Boston committee 
of the Advertising Club of New York 
The object of this committee is to carry 
off the attendance trophy to be awarded 
at the eighth annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association to 
be held at Boston in October. 

* * * 


Final Tournament of Metro- 
politan Golfers 


The Metropolitan Advertisers’ Golf 
Association will hold its final tournament 
of the season on September 15, at the 
Briarcliff Country Club, _ Briarcliff, 
N. Y. The event also will be made the 
occasion of the association's annual 
“Ladies Day.” A dinner and_ dance 
will take place at the club after the golf 
contest. 


American Bosch Shows Gain 
in Sales 


The American Bosch Magneto Cor 
poration, of Springfield Mass., reports 
sales amounting to $6,773,104 for the 
first six months of 1925. This is an 
increase of $999,256 over the sales for 
the same period of 1924. The net in- 
come, after charges, for the first half of 
this year was $241,895 as compared with 
$176,986 for the first half of 1924. 


W. H. Donaldson, Founder of 


“The Billboard,” Dead 


_W. H. Donaldson, of New York and 
Cincinnati, founder of The Billboard, 
died at Sarasota, Fla., recently. 
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New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 
The Milwaukee Tank Works, manu- 
facturer of gasoline filling station equip- 
ment, oil systems, tanks and air com- 
pressors, and The Belgium Shoe Com- 
pany, Belgium, Wis., _Shoe_ manufac- 
turer, have appointed Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising accounts. ; i 
The Kempsmith Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manfacturer of. mill- 
ing machines, and the Ryd-E-Z Spring 
Company, New. York, manufacturer of 
truck and automobile springs, have also 
placed their advertising accounts with 
this agency. 


E. W. Meeker and H. F. Ake 
Buy “Hardwood Record” 


E. W. Meeker and H. F. Ake, who 
have been active in the management of 
Hardwood Record, Chicago, have pur- 
chased this publication. Mr. Meeker 
is president and Mr. Ake, secretary 
and treasurer of the Hardwood Com- 
pany, which publishes the paper. Lum- 
ber and Veneer Consumer has_ been 
purchased from Fred I. Irvine by the 
Hardwood Company and_ consolidated 
with Hardwood Record. 


Enlarged Campaign for Rola 
Loud Speakers 


The Rola Company, Oakland, Calif., 
manufacturer of the Rola Re-Creator, a 
form of radio loud speaker, is about to 
start a more extensive campaign of na- 
tional advertising. Plans for the com- 
ing fall and winter call for the use of 
a large number of trade and consumer 
publications. The account is directed 
by the San Francisco office of N j 
Ayer & Son. 


Joins William’ Kennelly, Inc. 


George J. Callahan has joined Wil- 
liam Kennelly, Inc., New York real es- 
tate auctioneer, as publicity director 
and advertising manager. Until _re- 
cently he was an executive director of 
W. W. Sharpe & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


G. Cordova with Reed, Tilley 
& Company 


G. Cordova has joined the staff of 
Reed, Tilley & Company, New York, 
foreign distributors. He was with the 
New York office of The Wahl Com- 
pany in the capacity of foreign pub 
licity manager for the last five years. 


Advanced by Mountain States 


mn 
Telephone 

A. L. Clark, for two years with the 

Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company, Denver, Colo., has 

been appointed general directory sales 

Manager, in charge of advertising. 
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Buffalo Publisher Creates 


Charity Foundation 

William J. Conners, publisher of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Courier and Star, has 
donated a fund of $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of creating a charity founda- 
tion, which probably will be known as 
the Conners Foundation. Mr. Conners 
eventually plans to increase this fund 
to $5,000,000. 

‘the work of the foundation will be 
non-sectarian and will be managed by 
a board of six trustees which will in 
ciude two Catholics, two Protestants 
and two Jews. William J. Conners, 
Jr., his son, who is editor and pub- 
usher of the Courier and Star, is a 
trustee. 

“I have been fortunate in acquiring 
wealth and my desire is to do some- 
thing for my home city while I am 
alive instead of by my will,” said Mr. 
Conners, discussing his plans for the 
foundation. “For a time I have been 
planning the form it should take. I 
have decided that the best charity is 
one that will give help to the needy, 
give it promptly, without red tape and 
without any regard to race, religion 
or anything but need. As soon as the 
papers are ready I will give more. 1 
expect to make it $5,000,000 before 1 
am through.” 


Frank S. Eastty Dies Suddenly 

Frank S. Eastty, sales manager of 
the George Washington (offee Refining 
Company, New York, died last week 
at Babylon, L. I. Practically all of 
Mr. Eastty’s life had been spent in the 
grocery trade of New York. Before 
joining the George Washington coffee 
company, he was with the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

Mr. kastty, at the time of his death, 
was president of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives, and a member of the board of 
directors of the American Grocery 
Spec.alty Manufacturers Association. 
He was sixty years of age. 


P. C. Gunion to Study Foreign 
Markets 


The resignation of Philip C. Gunion 
as market research manager of _ the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, N. J., which was _ previously 
reported, will become effective Sep- 
tember 1. In answer to an inquiry 
from Printers’ INK regarding his plans 
for the future, Mr. Gunion- said that 
he will spend a year in the principal 
countries of lLurope and South 
America, studying markets, customs 
and business conditions. 


Brinton Carrigan Leaves 


La Porte & Austin 
Brinton Carrigan has resigned as 
vice-president of La Porte & Austin, 
New York advertising agency. He will 
devote his time to the Hurlburt Re- 
search Corporation, New York, of 
which he is vice-president. 
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Would Your 
Product Be 
**4t Home’ in This 


House ? 


Would it contribute to proper construction, equip- 
ment or embellishment? Would it enhance interior 
decoration or furnishings or lend beauty to the lawn 
and grounds? 


This attractive home with its livable atmosphere and impression 
of well-being is typical of the 70,000 homes (and more) into which 
The House Beautiful goes on its twelve monthly visits each year. 


And it is in such homes as this that master and mistress take that 
interest in plan, construction and ornament 
which is, in fact, a sustained and alert curi- 
osity in what makes for the best in correctly 
appointed housing. 

With its ever-increasing circulation in homes 
of character, The House Beautiful not only 
affords the advertiser a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic contact, but in addition gives an excéss 
circulation above its rebate-backed guarantee 
of 70,000 (A.B.C. figures). 

Shall we submit rate card by mail 
or personal representative? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MAGAZINES 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
tising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews 68 
Harper’s ..--++++eeeee 63 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 57 
World’s Work ......-- 54 
Scribmer’s ....cececcees 44 
Century ...ceeeeeeeeee 23 
Wide World ........-- 17 
Everybody’s .....++++++ 16 
Munsey’S ....-+++-eee- 15 
Street & Smith Comb... 13 
ere 10 
RR cc ccnnieesvcwe 8 
/ 


Blue Book 


Flat Size 


Columns 
American .......eee0- 242 
Cosmopolitan ........-. 223 
eerie 163 
Physical Culture ...... 142 
eee 126 
errr re 100 
We THRE occ cccccicns 95 
True Romances ...... 90 
Dee Wert oc ksccee 87 
NY Sie a cusare ec ON hae 86 
IE avacd yccrmeanaed 83 
MacfaddenFiction-Lover’s 79 
Motion Picture Magazine 78 
True Detective Mysteries 73 
American Boy ......-- 59 
SED <cchendesencon's 67 
RN assis dcoie aba ewig 65 
gg 53 
Elks Magazine ........ 59 
Better Homes & Gardens 47 
We TUN oes cease 37 
eee 33 
MEE Namhbss ccecc wake 15 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns 


Vogue (2 issues) ..... 436 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 298 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 252 
Good Housekeeping 296 
Woman’s Home Comp... 197 
Pictorial Review ...... 128 
Ee ioe cues as 101 
| eee 101 
Se 93 


McCall’s 


adver 


Lines 
15,243 


14,164 


12,800 | 


12,256 
9,987 


5,208 | 


3,996 
3,692 
3,416 
3,120 
2,240 


1,879 | 


1,771 


Lines 

34,687 
31,980 
23,376 
20,342 


18,036 


14,070 | 


13,703 
12,938 
12,519 
12,329 


11,876 | 


11,400 
11,155 
10,540 
10,077 
9,651 
9,288 
9,123 
9,108 
7,097 
5,298 
4,778 


Lines 

69,036 
50,841 
42,865 
42,373 
33,580 


21,792 


19,167 | 
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The Volume of 
Advertising 
in FORBES 


There is a real significance to 
what is termed ‘Printers’ Ink” 
Advertising lineage totals. 


For us it is a measure of achieve- 
ment. For you it is a clue to an 
opportunity. 


The most casual investigation in- 
dicates that our increase is due 


To consistent renewals and per- 
manence of old advertising 


New business, particularly in the 


Industrial Field. 


The Industrial advertiser who 
starts in Forbes will also renew— 
because results will reward hi: 
initiative. 

Additional service to Forbes In- 
dustrial Advertisers is offered 
through: 

Forbes Bulletin 


“Modern Machines & Methods to 
Cut Costs’’ 


Reaching 5000 Presidents 


of the largest public utility and 
railroad companies—a plus ser- 
vice without extra cost. 


Write for Additional Information 


FORBES 


Members of A. B. C. 
WALTER DREY, Vice-President 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Western Manager 
H. 8S. IRVING 
1532 Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
Financial Advertising Mer. 
EDWIN V. DANNENBERG 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
New England Manager 
Frank H. Burns 
Little Building, Boston 











The 
Tired 


Business Man 


After a hot day at his office 


looks forward with real 
pleasure to his issue of 
“YACHTING,” because it is 
associated with his favorite 
sport. It is his hobby paper. 

Your advertisement in 


YACHTING is to 


catch his eye and that, too, 


certain 


when he is in a most recep- 
YACHTING 
readers are the very cream 
of the 


group, for the paper goes 


tive mood. 


prosperous buying 
into thousands of the coun- 
try’s finest homes, and will be 
found in the best clubs both 
here and abroad. 

Advertising copy may be 
seen in other magazines: it is 
certain to be seen in YACHT- 
ING, a magazine always read 
from cover to cover--by peo- 
ple who can buy. 


Send for rate card and sample copy 


Yachti ng 


“Edited by Yachtsmen for 


Yachtsmen” 


25 W. 43d Street, N. Y. City 
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Columns 
Modern Priscilla ...... 66 
People’s Home Journal.. 59 
Woman’s World ...... 47 
Farmer’s Wife ........ 36 
People’s Pop. Monthly.. 31 
Today’s Housewife .... 29 
Fashionable Dress ..... 7 
eee 28 
Mother’s-Home Life .... 25 


Child Life 
Mess. of Sac. Heart (pg) 11 


GENERAL AND CLASS 


Columns 


commtey Tibet cs ccicess 311 
Town & Country (2 is.) 312 
House & Garden ...... 310 
| err 213 
House Beautiful ...... 177 
Arts & Decoration 163 
Popular Mechanics (pg) 107 
Garden Mag. & Ho. Bldr. 150 
Field & Stream ....... 149 
Nation’s Business ..... 142 
Badse News .cccccccss 131 
nr re 133 
Popular Science Monthly 113 
World Traveler ....... 86 
Outdoor Life ......... 87 
Ee ere 80 
Outdoor Recreation .... 77 
Scientific American .... 63 
a eee 68 
Popular Radio (pg).... 43 
Science & Invention .. 63 
National Sportsman .... 64 
International Studio ... 59 
Radio Broadcast (pg) .. 37 
Association Men ....... 56 
NE aie aloscaeie-Kielace 46 
Forest & Stream ...... 37 
| ere 32 
Extension Magazine ... 26 
The RO 6x. ccse 31 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns 
Maclean’s (2 July is).. 233 
West. Home Mo. (July) 108 
Canadian Home Journal 94 
Rod & Gun in Canada.. 76 
JULY WEEKLIES 
July 1-5 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post 303 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)... 99 
Literary Digest ..... 90 
Wee TOD 5cc00es0% 75 
2g err re rere 51 









3, 1925 





Lines 

11,342 
9,996 
8084 
7,126 
5,96 
4,949 
4,773 
4,76 
4,498 
4,406 


2,491 





Lines 
40,817 
18,904 
16,533 
10,98 


] ines 
51,549 


15,088 
13,757 
10,500 

8,709 























T3, 1925 


Lines 

11,342 
9,996 
8,084 
7,126 
5,96 
4,949 
4,773 
4,76 
4,498 
4,406 


2,49) 


Lines 
53,184 
52,475 
49,075 
33,746 
27,986 
27,552 
24,006 
23,218 
21,307 
20,891 
19,272 
19,111 
16,165 
13,588 
12,45 
11,36 
11,066 
10,71 
10,061 
9,632 
9,329 
9,128 


4,606 


4,505 


Lines 
40,817 
18,904 


10,98 


] ines 
51,549 
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Publishers Can Now Get 


INDEPENDENT NATIONAL 
NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 


Through Us 


Your advertisers are only interested in your book 
as a vehicle for reaching its readers. Consequently, 
they insist that you have complete national distri- 
bution, if they are to place their advertisements in 
your pages. 


We not only distribute magazines through live 
periodical merchants in all cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets, but we eliminate all your newsstand 
problems. We are in a position to supply the ad- 
vertising representatives of our publishers with per- 
tinent information which proves instrumental in 
selling white space, national coverage and reader 
influence. One of our magazine clients sold 15 full 
pages in one day, through one representative, with 
the aid of definite, specific information supplied by 
us. (Name on Request.) 


A “No Obligation Incurred” Offer 


When you have space for sale you need an interview to present 
your story. We ask only for the same privilege. We will take 
your distribution list, and show you where we can build it up. 
We will take your newsstand difficulties, and solve them for you. 
We will take your distribution and make it really national. Our 
free analysis will show definitely just what it is possible for us 
to accomplish—and you incur no obligation whatsoever. Remem- 
ber it is only an interview that we solicit. 


Tell us whom to see and when to see him! 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
National Distributors of Magazines 

15 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Wisconsin 2746-7 


CIRCULATION AND PROMOTION SERVICE 
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Columns Lines 
SMe retiree re 40 6,440 
American Weekly 16 4,481 


Christian Herald 24 4,188 
BANE estos gussuhenes 27 3,886 
WE wetspunesuseceews 26 3,856 
Radio Digest ........ 18 3,412 
NE paid one cance < 22 3,214 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 11 2,578 
Youth’s Companion 11 2,034 
American Legion Wk. 9 1,374 
CRMPENMIOH 5.45000 9 1,280 
July 6-12 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 460 78,211 
NEY Sct wasnt 88 14,168 
Literary Digest ..... 85 13,017 
rrr 48 8,314 
American Weekly 23 6,616 
ME sds be Rees otanes 32 4,530 
MINE se ereceicecetixe sexe 24 3,570 
Radio Digest ....... 17 3.252 
BN ircrviatenivies wida eon 22 3,225 
Christian Herald 14 2,492 
Churchman ......... 14 2,016 
Youth’s Companion 11 1,955 
American Legion Wk. 13 1,908 
co | 10 1,417 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 6 1,344 
July 13-19 Coe'umns J ines 
Saturday Evening Post 394 67,064 
Literary Digest ..... 88 13,428 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 85 13,038 
I vse sercinrecncsa: 368 55 9,486 
REE oie tts.0 3 Wie 39 6,279 
American’ Week]; 21 6,090 
Christian Herald 33 5,641 
BR <Gayoba wan eacwed 36 5,156 
EE Spree Geverneek seas 26 3,829 
Radio Digest ....... 19 3,608 
TN 6660650008008 19 2.740 
American Legion Wk. 13 1,963 
Youth’s Companion 8 1,447 
CUMPCNMAN: «0.060000 7 1,029 
WOE HANGS ..0sccscce 6 997 
\rgosy-.All-Story (pg). 2 574 
July 20-26 Columns 1) ines 
Saturday Evening Post 362 61.543 
Ee ren 62 9,982 
Literary Digest ...... 59 8,996 
lk no 42 7,273 
American Weekly 25 7,091 
MN es: posh acsr os e0c-b aterais 36 5.084 
REE Sc caitewecaes 24 3,501 
NE catrnetaherg Sia e as krncik 23 3,366 
Radio Digest ........ 17 3,244 
Youth’s Companion 15 2,672 
Christian Herald 11 1,907 
CUCIIIEN o.ciscieiccc coe 7 1,139 
We MOOR onccccecss 7 1,050 
American Legion Wk. 7 1,012 
Argosy-All-Story (pg) 2 560 
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July 27-31 Columns Lines 
RU AESRANS Aree naar 24 
ere 17 
American Legion Wk. 7 1,009 
Wee Tb sccdsicne 6 918 
Youth’s Companion 3 335 

Totals for July Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 1519 258,367 
Literary Digest ..... 323 49,198 
EM bsg os ei s5-008 229 36,869 
EE mis ate cece sere 198 33,782 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 185 28,12 
American Weekly 87 24,278 
NE idislansgieavcrearenie-s 134 19,189 
I ea exdig ee phaser 123 = 17,299 
NIE giao): avin 108 15,582 
Tee Daten ..6sccce 106 14,882 
Christian Herald 83 14,228 
Radio Digest ........ 71 13,516 
Youth’s Companion 50 8,643 
American Legion Wk. 50 7,266 
CHUPCRMINE ccc ences 39 5,464 
Argosy-.All-Story (pg) 22 5.056 

RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 

Columns _ Lines 
1. Vogue (2 issues)... 436 69,036 
2.Countey Life ...... 316 53,184 
3. Town & Country (2is.) 312 52,475 
4. Ladies’ Home Journal 298 50,841 
5. House & Garden 310 = 49,075 
6. Harper’s Bazar 252 
7.Good Housekeeping... 296 
8. Macleans (2 July is) 233 
9. AMOTICR 6.0.6.6.0s600 242 

40, Vanity Far ......: 213 

11. Woman’s Home Com. 197 

12. Cosmopolitan ....... 223 

13. House Beautiful 177 

14. Arts & Decoration.. 163 

15. Pop. Mechanics (pg) 107 

eS eo errr 163 

17. Garden Mag.& Ho. Bldr. 150 

18. Pictorial Review 128 21,792 

19. Field & Stream 149 21,307 

20. Nation’s Business 142 20,891 

21. Physical Culture 142 20,342 

22. Radio News ....... 131 19,272 

rere 101 = 19,167 

DC ois enka sosecavers 133 19,111 

25. Wes. Home Mo.(July) 108 — 18,904 
Wichita ‘Eagle’ Appoints 


H. W. Allen 


The Wichita, 
pointed H. W. 
ager. He was at 


Kans., 


one 


time 


Eagle, 
Allen, advertising man 
advertising 


has ap 


manager of the Houston, Tex., Post. 
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1,009 
918 


Lines 
258,367 
49,198 
36,869 
33,782 
28,126 
24,278 
19,189 
17,299 
15,582 
14,882 
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13,516 
8,643 
7,266 
5,464 
5,056 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 
Meet 

130,000 TRAVELING SALESMEN 

Through 


THE SAMPLE CASE 




















The Only International Magazine of Its Kindinthe World 


The Sample Case presents to national 
advertisers an opportunity to communicate 
personally with the highest class of travel- 
ing salesmen, sales managers and _ business 
executives in the United States and Canada. 


More than 85 per cent of the readers 
of The Sample Case are married men who 
have an average annual income of $5,000. 


Every member of the traveling sales- 
man’s family reads The Sample Case and 
92 per cent of the circulation is mailed to 
the home addresses of the subscribers. 


The advertising rate is 75 cents per line, 
or $10.50 per inch. Forms close promptly 
on the 10th of each month preceding date 


of issue. For example, advertising forms 
for the October number will close Sep- 
tember 10th. 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





New York Office Chicago Office 
Gro. W. STRBARNS Home Office _ Younec & Warp 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. CHARLES H. SMITH bag Representatives 
Fl 3 N. Michigan Ave. 
atiron Bldg. Editor and Manager Tel. State 1861 
Tel. Ashland 7329 Columbus, Ohlo 
Sen Francisco Office ROBT. P. SMITH ‘aie 
WaLiace R. PIprson Advortising Manager 707 Landbank Bldg. 
88 First Street 15 West 10th St. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 


GENERAL 
1925 


Maclean’s (2 July issues).. 40,817 
Oe See eae 34,687 
| ERROR area 23,376 
tCosmopolitan ............ 31,980 
Physical Culture ........ 20,342 
IE aie wiesedie.5-916-6-6-400'9°0 18,036 
Review of Reviews ...... 15,243 
ee rere 14,164 
WOPHTO: WET oo csccvcee 12,256 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 12,800 
Motion Picture Magazine 11,155 
Pemeriown Woy o.cccccvees *10,077 
EE owackindosesee ek 9,987 
RE. se spe acaceag.6-0033-sa:8' 6 12,329 
RE ET e aera 9,651 
GE  drcncsaesvagne 9,123 
Se eee 5,208 
*Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s 11,400 
OS ee Se ee 3,416 
— 3,692 
We ME, Shbeidederecas 2,240 


31 1,979 


*New Size. §July 


_and August combined 
tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 


37,350 
35,425 
24,835 
25,041 
21,529 
17,396 
14,660 
14,381 
13,594 


301,144 


MAGAZINES 
1924 


2,968 
337,966 


Listed in July. 
tFormerly M 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 





Vogue (2 issues) ....... 69,036 
Ladies’ Home Journal 50,841 
Good Housekeeping ...... 42,373 
eg ee ee 42,865 
Woman’s Home Companion 33,580 
Pictorial Review ......... *21,792 
I | eb eis lac poasee-es "33,555 
SIE instnie ave wins 6.« acere'e-e 17,182 
Designer & Woman’s Mag. 15,930 
Modern Priscilla ........ 11,342 
People’s Home Journal 9,996 
a eee 8,084 
People’s Popular Monthly 6,196 
ROR 4,760 
Mother’s-Home Life ..... 4,498 
*New Size. 352,030 
CLASS 

House & Garden 26000655 49,075 
Town & Country (2 is.) 52,475 
Country Life ..........+- 753,184 
i” a-AASaeaa 33,746 
Popular Mechanics ...... 24,006 
Pield & Stream .......... 21,307 
Re eee 19,111 
Arts & Decoration ....... 27,552 
House Besutiiul ......... +27,986 
Popular Science Monthly... *16,165 
Nation’s Business ........ 20,891 
Outdoor Recreation ...... 11,066 
Science & Invention ..... 9,329 
SN TE 6-60-0006: 00-0-0 12,450 
National Sportsman ...... 9,128 
Scientific American ...... 10,710 
Forest & Stream ......... 5,319 
EE “sUceenaeki<sus ans 7,314 
*New Size. 410,814 


7Changed to four-column page. 


WEEKLIES (4 July 


Saturday Evening Post.... 258,367 
Literary Digest .......... 49,198 
American Weekly ....... 24,278 
CE p 6-a-e-nanwcee tases 33.782 
RIBERA SERENE eget grea aren *19,189 
ree ra *15,582 
Christian Herald ......... 14,228 


414.624 


erry 1, 489, 447 


*Five Issues. 


GRAND TOTALS 





61,443 5,471 
56,054 54,898 
37,205 36,327 
34,650 33,789 
34,072 32,600 
34,100 30,994 
*20,639 21,776 
20,397 18,787 
18,479 14,375 
12,070 13,022 
8,383 12,570 
11,071 8,786 
,709 10,834 
5,383 5,358 
4,298 4,671 
362,953 364,258 
MAGAZINES 
51,223 49,649 
42,403 46,351 
31,003 38,304 
24,999 30,060 
26,796 25,273 
23,487 23,641 
21,695 21,964 
16,548 16,443 
20,805 18,442 
*197321 17,123 
17,342 15,209 
14,983 15,471 
14,257 13,932 
13,893 12,273 
12,022 13,044 
10,459 12,253 
8,94 10,741 
8,040 8,516 
378,222 388,689 
Issues) 
217,775 204,855 
47,212 53,640 
34,082 *61,069 
23,064 19,032 
*16,463 18,363 
*14,629 15,333 
8,284 14,151 


~ 361, 509 


1,4 403,828 


386, 443 
1, 477, 356 


1922 
32,193 
29,963 
3: 202 ? 
19, 145 


14,240 
13,000 


5,191 
qThrez yee 





3 
22 ,308 
22.911 
21,704 
14,000 
17,265 
11,740 
15,017 
16,258 
11,663 
14,064 
9,659 
8.770 
7,738 


349,405 





348,053 





1,299,821 


Totals 
146,318 
137,024 
101,407 


1,246,28( 
ar total. 
etropolitan, 


244,472 
215,076 
143,951 
141,004 
127,323 
107,868 
74:4 i 
73,539 
63,516 
51,510 
poy 
38,3 
27, 030 
21,577 
16,190 


386,413 


183,174 
181,178 
153,235 
115,462 
101, 806 









5,670,452 
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politan. 


44,472 
215,076 
143,951 
141,004 
| 27,323 
| 07,868 
74,400 
73,539 
63,516 


51,510 


21,577 
16,190 
386,413 


[83,174 
181,178 
153,235 
| 15,462 
101,806 











The Message of the Dressing Table 


O the advertiser who can read the signs to mar- 
ket, this array of toilet requisites on Miss 1925’s 
dressing table takes on an inner meaning. 


These perfumes and cosmetics, soaps, powders and 
creams point straight to wardrobes of gowns and 
furs, hats and shoes, lingerie and silk hose, jewelry 
and all other appurtenances that lend to style and 
beauty. 


The fact, then, that Photoplay carries the largest 
number of pages of toilet requisites advertising 
among all national periodicals, Vogue alone excepted, 
bears compelling testimony to its richness as a market 
for all merchandise that contributes to the adorn- 
ment and beautification of youth. 

(Some idea of Photoplay’s standing and re- 

sponsiveness as an advertising medium may be 

gleaned from the fact that this class of adver- 


tising in which it is pre-eminent still comprises 
only one-fifth of its total volume.) 


PHOTOPLAY 


Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


221 West 57th St. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 
New York Chicago Boston 





















The Little 


LFRED N. WILLIAMS, a 
New York advertising agent, 
tells the Schoolmaster that his or- 
ganization has discovered a new 
memorandum system. He says that 
the men in the agency find it a 
great convenience to keep a few 
Government postcards in _ their 
pockets. When a man is away 
from the office, he often thinks of 
some matter that should be at- 
tended to. The usual plan is to 
make a memorandum of the idea 
and then attend to it afterward. 
Everyone knows, however, that 
the best intentions as expressed in 
memoranda frequently go astray. 
Mr. Williams feels that it is a 
safer plan to act on these ideas at 
once rather than to let them pile 
up in inscrutable scrawls in vest- 
pockets or hip-pockets or wherever 
it is that mortals carry their 
memoranda. “By carrying post- 
cards,” explains Mr. Williams, 
“one can readily address a post- 
card to the proper party, writing 
the instructions on the message 
side. and drop it in the nearest 
mail box. This automatically re- 
leases the sender of the necessity 
of carrying this matter over and 
is about as inexpensive and as 
speedy a way of attending to a 
hundred and one odd jobs, as we 
have yet thought of.” 

The Schoolmaster is sympathetic 
to this postal-card-memorandum 
scheme. He always is to every 
plan that confirms a pet theory of 
his own. For years, he has car- 
ried postcards in his wallet to be 
used for dropping brief messages 
to associates, for ordering books 
or circulars, for sending for the 
plumber or for attending to other 
little things that demand _§at- 
tention. The habit has always 
helped in getting a lot of little odd 
jobs discharged that might other- 
wise be neglected or postponed. 

The plan of sending an idea 
through the mails has another, ad- 
vantage. The idea that was en- 
thusiastically penciled the day be- 
fore does not always seem to be 








Schoolmaster'’s} 
Classroom 


so good when it arrives through 
the mails the next morning, | 
has had a chance to cool off ing 
clammy mail sack during th 
night. One of the best-known ad. 
vertising men in the business has 
long made it a practice to send his 
own copy through the mails be. 
fore he accepts it. He does not 
put all his copy through this proc. 
ess, but does use the idea fre. 
quently so as to get a little differ. 
ent perspective on it. If he write 
the copy at his home he puts it in 
an envelope and mails it to the 
office. If he writes it at the office 
he sends it to his home. When 
the copy drops out of an envelop 
the next day, it is somehow pos 
sible for its doting parent to 
analyze it less fondly and to view 
it with the critical regard of the 
outsider. 





. + 











Manufacturers are always it- 
terested in the possibilities of a 
new color, either on the product 
a_ possible sales 


or package, as 

stimulant. 

The manufacturer who first de 
cided that there was no law 


which required a fountain pen to 
be finished in black, discovered 
that many people would buy 2 
red pen. The tool maker who 
added color to his hammer and 
chisel, the shovel manufacturer 
who identified his product and 
one likes to believe, relieved the 
monotony of those who dig 
through long and weary hours 
by the flaming red which he 
added: these and many others 
have made good use of color m 
busifess. 2 
The editor of the “Loop, ont 
of the Schoolmaster’s favorite 
house magazines, published by the 
Kaynee Company, of Cleveland 
tells of Frank Gavin's ideas 0 
color and its sales value. Frank 
is a good man to quote, for he 
has been a circus “candy butcher 
for twenty-seven years. This 
man, who sells color in a color 
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Sign Advertising That Makes 
It Easy for the Public to 
Locate Your Dealers 

The name of your own product, on 
a Flexlume electric sign at your deal- 
ers’, will be as easily seen and read as 
is Goodyear. No trouble picking out 


the local seller of your nationally 
known product on a_ busy street 
though surrounded by many other 


competitors for attention. 

Flexlume, by guiding to your deal- 
ers those interested by your national 
advertising, turns many prospects into 
buyers. 

Write for details of our inexpensive 
try-out plan by which you can test 
Flexlume’s sales power with a limited 
number of signs on a quantity price 
basis. 

We also build exposed lamp and 


other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Factories also at 








Flerlume Offices Detroit, Los An- 
All Principal geles Oakland, 
Cities Calif. and Toron- 


Can. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Fashion Reporting Ser- 
vices. 

To sell Advertising Services. 

To sell Display Services. 

To sell to Dry Goods and De- 


partment Stores. 


YOU 


Must have broad selling experi- 
ence. 

Must be 30 years of age or over. 

Must be able to travel exten- 
sively. 

Must supply ability references. 

Must be able to sell something 
intangible. 

Must give full particulars in reply. 

WE 

Are established 79 years. 

Give a weekly draw against com- 
mission. 

Address: Retail Service Depart- 
ment, Dry Goods Economist, 
243 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 











} 250 LBS. PER SQ. FT. 
MANUFACTURING BLDG. 
Fireproof—100% Sprinkler 
Light Four Sides 

| FOR SALE 
| Power Plant & Edison 


Service 





ONE OF THE MOST 
COMPLETE BUILD- 
INGS IN THE CITY— 
POSSESSION 57,000 SQ. 
FT.—REMAINDER UN- 
DER LONG TERM 

LEASE 


FREE RENT 


| plus interest on invest- 
ment for purchaser who 
'would occupy about 


| 30,000 square feet 
| Chas. B. Van Valen, Inc. 


| 130 William St. Beek. 6000 





























ful background, says that 1 
comes first in bottled drink 
with yellow next, pink third ay 


white a poor last. “Popconfl 
bricks,” he says, “made with rf 
syrup outsell the yellow-syrupeff 
bricks. In toy balloons, the bef 


sellers are red, light blue ay 


yellow: the pedler who offeriie 
only pale yellow ones would ki 
out of luck. The little birds off 
the ends of sticks that sell so wih 


this season are bright yellow.” 

This observant salesman the 
says that it took him some tim 
to learn how much color mea: 
to his sales volume. The ter 
dency to be attracted by unusw 
colors is becoming more marke! 
the professors tell us.  Perhay 
there are many other sellers 
things who could use to advan 
tage the discoveries made by; 
candy butcher and passed on t 
the Class by a clothing manufz-. 
turer. 

* * + 

Not long ago, the Schoolmaste 

told of the venture of the Penns- 














vania Railroad in naming ji 
freight trains. Before that, freight 
trains had been known only tj 
number. 

So successful has the pla 
turned out that the company ha 
decided to name twenty-nine mor 
of its freight trains. When thi 
is done, all of the company’s regu: 
lar important fast freights wil 
bear a name. Some of the name 
to be used are “The Colont! 
“The Oriole,” “The Trail Blazer 
“The Yankee,” “The Salesman, 
etc. 

The Pennsylvania’s experientt 


.thus far seems to demonstrate tha! 


a train crew cannot be made esft- 
cially proud of a train which § 
knqwn only by number. This § 
proved by the fact that since the 
company started to name its fas 
freights last April it has esta 
lished the best record in its histor 





for promptness and regularity 
this class of service. To quote tit 
company’s own words from 4 
statement which it makes on Iti 
dining car menu: “Like a ship," 
was found that the train with 4 
name became a thing of life an 
real personality. Every man alow 
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All correspondence strictly confidential. 


that ei 
1 drink F 
third and 
“Popcorn 
with rei 
W-SyTupel fe 
_ the bei 
blue ani 
O offere 
would ki 
birds oft 
“Have you a graveyard 
sllow.” 
nan ther f * d o 
ome time 
ome of ideas: 
The teri 
pee Some quiet, dusty closet corner, perhaps, where your half- 
Perhas finished stories lie buried. Tucked away in a letter-file 
sellers marked “Personal” you probably have manuscripts which 
‘0 adlvas were once the firstlings of your heart. Why did you lay 
ade by: them away? Lack of confidence in your story-writing 
ed ont ability—the press of time—indifference? 
manufa- Whatever the reason, the man who writes good adver- 
tising is potentially the best short story writer in the 
world. His imagination is his servant. He can direct 
oolmaste it to a market. He can dig out a sales-story and compress 
- Penns it. Word by word, sentence by sentence, he can carry 
my : forward an idea and make each comma, almost, count 
or with the force of a well-planted fist. 
a Such ability is close kin to story writing. The struc- 
the plan ture, the audience, the imaginative qualities—these are 
pany ha the same. What you write about—the materials, here 
rine mort only is the difference. It is simply a case of putting other 
Vhen thi clothes on the same clothes-horse. 
is Here is where the Palmer Institute of Authorship can 
he mane help you. It can teach you narrative technique, give your 
Colonel” stories the professional touch, show you what to do to 
| Blazer, get them bought and paid for. Through its text-books, 
alesman. lectures and criticisms you will learn in a short time to 
turn those half-finished manuscripts into salable stories. 
mover It’s not easy. But it has been done and you can do it. 
ade espe Why hot get out of the advertising columns and into the 
which 3 editorial pages? There certainly is satisfaction in seeing 
This your name under something you’ve written. 
since the 
> its fas ee ee 
a” = PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 92-V i 
ts histor Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. | 
poor | Flease send me, _without expense or | 
or This coupon will | <ligation mtormee Story Writings 
son its bring you com- : I 
a ship, t plete information. DURE Capita titties it Recrui 
1 with a | 
life anc I 
yan along ! 
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I Have Been 
Asked to Find 
_ Twenty-five 
$10,000 Men 


N internationally great organi- 


PRINTERS’ 


zation has asked me to find | 


men who can plan and execute 
sales campaigns in a big way— 
men who are accustomed to selling 


in large units, who can travel and 


take charge of states in the East 

and Middle West, men who are 

accustomed to earning $5,000 or 

more a year. 
or see— 
WILLIAM TOBIN 

25 West 44th St., New York 
“Murray Hill 8881” 














VV anted—an 
ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

First, a person- 
ality that wears 
well. Then a wide 
background of 
merchandis- 
ing knowledge. 
And a fund of 
ideas. A “Four A” 
agency has an 
opening of impor- 
tance for a man 
who can answer to 


all of these. Ad- 
dress “X,” Box 
227, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 




















Write confidentially | 













INK Aug. 13, 
the line felt the thrill of a ner 
and truer interest in doing his pan 
to speed it along its journey swif 
ly and surely.” For example th 
freight running from Pittsburg! 
to Toledo used to be known q 
WV3. It was christened “Th 
Standard.” “It immediately pik 
up a record of fifty-seven cons 
tive days of perfect service,” says 
the company. Eight other train; 
after being named, made perfec 
performances every trip during 
April and May. 

It is not difficult to understan 
why the mere naming of a train 
should have such an influence 
those responsible for its operation 
As soon as a thing is named it ha 
a trade-mark, an identity that give 
it more individuality than it could 
have when designated merely by 
number. Manufacturers in a 
lines who have trade-marked their 
products have had this experience 
When model 38, or some othe 
item, is taken out of a line an/ 
given a trade-mark, everyone it 
the organization from the office 
boy up takes more pride in pro- 
moting it than they did when it 


was only a number. 
x * * 

















The Schoolmaster recently sav 
a double-page advertisement which 
got across its message most force 
fully. It was a well-executed at- 
vertisement—one of those you real 
because you want to. 

At the bottom of the right-hand 
page was a coupon which said thet 
a booklet would be sent free t 
any inquirer who might be inter 








ested in further details. The ' 
coupon was sent. wit 

Two days later the booklet ar- h 
rived. The cover was very aj WA 
tractive and it seemed that the tor: 
booklet was going to prove 3 ors 
pleasing as the advertisement. But an 
its effect, on the whole, was not y 
pleasing and it did not measure Wf eli 
to the standard which the adver g 
tisement had engendered for it. in § 





There is a significant point here 
for the Class. Any manufacturer 
who uses good advertising should 
see to it that his follow-up reaches 
the same standard. He might g 
so far as to make it a bit bette 
—thus completely convincing his 
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ANTED—A MAN 


"sof Demonstrated Genius 


consecy- 
Ice,” says fi 


a negotiator. Such a man unattached or in 
er train; : . ‘ 
: perieeffgn unsatisfactory environment contemplating a 
> during : ° 
a change can learn something to his advantage 
nderstan F . R . 
fa taafthrough investigation of what is back of the use 


uence op P 
eratin of this page. 


led it has 
"at sits Bue to expansion now being planned for 1925 and 


| it could 

‘rely © F 1926 the advertiser (largest national organization in 
‘ed ‘Fits line) has an opening for a man having business 
ne tht Feneralship and sales negotiating capacity of the 
‘vont it B highest order. Such ability possessed by one hav- 


it © Bing a character to match can command an income 
well along in five figures. 
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ntly saw ; 
at wi Ifyou are that UNUSUAL man with a resource- 
st rorce- 


uted a: Bful brain, capable of overcoming the unusual 
you read 

Ae: problems the other fellow stumbles over, and 
rht-hand ; : ‘ 

said tt realize that big accomplishment is the necessary 


free t 


e ine F partner of big money—if you desire to rub elbows 
, ne . ° . . 

with others in an organization composed of men 
klet ar- 


ery x § Who have demonstrated capacity as super-negotia- 
hat the : , 
ove » f ofS and the highest earnings on the average in 
nt. But . : ‘ ‘ , 
vas mt § NY OFganization in America, write why you are 


sure uf 


wiv. | eligible for consideration. Your letter will be held 
thee § 0 strictest confidence. Address“T,” Box 222, 
facturer Printers’ Ink. 


should 
reaches 
ight gt 
+ better 
ing his 
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newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 








"Letter Prices Cut! 


Our special facilities enable us to pro- 
duce absolutely first-class multigraphing, 
signatures, fill-ins, addressing. ete. 
prices far below those ordinarily charged, 

Satisfaction GUARANTEED 
Write for special price list on complete 
mailing service. 
CLARK LETTER SERVICE 
Temple Bar Building Cincinnati, Ohio 














If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us In touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mall booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our pliant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,”” Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Technical 
Journal covering the Flour, Feed 
Cereal Mills The only A. B. C. 
and A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
































readers of the product’s meri 
When the follow-up disappoiny 
it nullifies to a great extent t 


good-will which the advertisemefh 


has built up. 
* * * 

Rightly conceived and_ proper} 
applied advertising being such ; 
recognized business-building for 
in almost any line, perhaps th 
Schoolmaster should not wong 
at the remarkable results th 
banks have gained from usin 
But he admits that he always ge 
a thrill as he contemplates what 
advertising has accomplished fr 
banking. If, with added year 
one is inclined to be cynical ay 
blasé, let him form a working x 
quaintance with advertising—esp 
cially as related to banks. It y 
keep him young and enthusiasti 
Moreover, he will not be a bi 
ashamed of his enthusiasm. 

What has advertising done fr 
the banker? Among other worth 
while things, it has made him: 
human being. 

“No longer,” A. D. Welton, a:- 
vertising director of the Cont: 
nental and Commercial Nationa 
Bank of Chicago, remarks to th 
Schoolmaster, “do you hear any 
live banker talking about loaning 
‘my money.’ He deals in credit 
He regards banking as the ‘me 
dium through which distribution 
is financed. He knows his bank 
is a public utilities concern orgat- 
ized for the good of busines. 
Therefore he knows markets ani 
marketing. He has a direct ser- 
vice to render and advertises t 
fully and frankly, the same as am 
other business man would do.” 

Bank advertising has done wor- 
derful things for business in that 
it has helped business men to be 
come better acquainted with meth 
ods‘of using banks. But most im 


portant of all, Mr. Welton thinks, 








\ DRAWN TO geod 


ASK FOR PROOF SHEETS 
OF OUR STOCK CUTS 





cut py rate. 
108 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Dominant Paper 
in the Lumber Field 
is the 





Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. ABC 
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bis the effect advertising has had on 
Mthe bankers themselves. PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
Most of the leading banks of 
hthe country today are advertisingly EcoNoMICAL AND 
alive. If advertising did not get EFFECTIVE 
them, the undertaker would. 
——— Premiums will not only produce new 
x a business; they will also hold old business. 
Springfield, Mass., Agency —Other forms of advertising have to be 
. i" s y paid for before they produce business, and 
Incorporates the cost does not necessarily bear any 
The Gamelin Advertising Service, fixed relation to results. 
Springfield, Mass., has incorporated —The cost of premium advertising 1s 
under the name of the Gamelin Ad- paid for after sales have been made, and 
vertising Service, Inc. Henry A. the cost is always in proportion to the 
Gamelin, founder of the business, has business resulting from its use. 
been elected president, and Eugene —Booklets explaining everything mailed 
Danziger, secretary and treasurer. en- on request. Please state nature of business. 
eth Lockwood has joined the organiza- THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ine. 
tion as solicitor and contact man. 190 Franklin Street New York 
De LaVergne Transfers 
Fred Nolde | 
a Site | Layout, Copy and 
¢ De LaVergne Machine Company, | 
New York, has transferred Fred Nolde to | an eeuction Man 
the Philadelphia office where he becomes | t a vr ee uc * oaks 
district manager. He had been sales | a ow _ ~ “te? a 1 
manager of the ice machine department, | itite’ a at’ avlish 
at New York, and is succeeded in that & oe sae ay . Bow 998. 
position by F. M. Fuller, who had been ment. f Seieten . Ink ox ’ 
a salesman in the Philadelphia district. | care 0 nters ink. 
Owens Bottle Reports Higher ° ° 
eo Sales Executive Available 
The consolidated income account for Thoroughly competent in the organization 
the Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, and direction of a sales staff. Conversant 
Ohio, Owens tooth brushes, and sub- | with general advertising and sales promo- 
sidiaries, for the second quarter of 1925, tion. Good personal contact man. Open 
rt ser gee og = ——_ | for a good connection either to sell or to 
1924 this aoe was $1,231, 205. direct a sales department. 
——— Address ‘‘W.,’’ Box 225, Printers’ Ink 
Experienced Advertisin : tte 
Salesman Wanted This Le r Sold 
Advertising Salesman for radio broad- } | 
— station; prefer man with maga- 4103393 in 10 Days, 
ne OF newspaper experi d wi 
tale among national’ advertners | ET POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
Commission basis with Ivads furnished; tell you how to increase 
in replying state age, education a | your sales and __ decrease 
perience. Address “‘Z,’’ Box 229, your selling costs with Direct 
Printers ink, Mail, back up your sales- 
° man and sell small towns 
without salesmen. 





With one letter a me 
chant sold $63,393.00 rt 
10 days; another sold $22,- 
896.20 in 30 days. 
Send 25c today for latest issue of POSTAGE 
and copies of these two letters. Telly how 
to write result getting letters, 
folders, booklets, house magazines. 
2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
selling ideas. 


ostage Magazine 


Dept. Ci—i8 E. 18th St., New York 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


- ibbons Limited, Advertising Agents 
INTO MONTRE WINNIPEG 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete rings ope 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York Cc ity 


EXECUTIVE SOUGHT FOR FINAN- 
CIAL PUBLICATION WITH large pos- 
sibilities. Investment required to cover his 
own activities in building circulation or 
adve ng. Box 717, Printers’ Ink. 
doing 


Established Trade Publication, 
business of over $45,000, now available; 
in big field, price $35,000; $10,900; 
balance, terms. Harris-Dibble Company, 
345 Madison Avenue New York City. 


Food Manufacturer 


Have a splendid new food product for 
your specialty salesmen. No competition. 
Big profit. Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 

An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage cirect to the 
consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


PRINTING SALESMAN OR BROKER 


in touch with New York market can make 
attractive connection on commission basis 
with reliable printer in Mid-West, where 
wage scale and operating costs are 25% 
under New York rates. Box 716, P. I. 


A PRINTING ORGANIZATION “of 
prominence desires a representative who 
can look after Philadelphia business, who 
has a following of several good ac- 
counts of his own. Liberal proposition, 
permanent future with unlimited pros- 
pects. State previous experience, volume 
of present sales, etc. Will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address H. J. F 
care of Lotos Club, New York. 


FOR —- 

Morning newspaper, California city of 
8000 and trading territory 50,000 in 
field where city newspapers cannot com- 
pete. Average around 15,000 inches per 
month now. Competition and general 
conditions ideal. This is a wonderful 
proposition for real newspaperman who 
has at least $25,000 cash, some local 
capital available if desired. Total price 
$65,000. No attention will be given to 
replies unless satisfactory showing of 
ability to meet financial requirements is 
given. Box 720, Printers’ Ink. 























HELP WANTED 


Assistant to make himself generally 
useful in small growing specialty com- 
pany. Experience in drug or chemical 
lines desirable but not essential. De- 
sirable opening for refined, energetic, 
ambitious young man. State experience, 
salary, and education. Box 719, P. I. 








Photo-Engraving Salesman Wante- 
One who can make himself felt and k 

come a factor in cur business. The 6 

Engraving eens, 140 Fifth Aven 
New York City. 


Editorial Assistant wanted by “ publishe 
of Engineering Trade Journal to han 
details of a Technical Handbook. Perm 
nent position, good future. Give full & 
tails in first letter. Box 721, P. I, 


Wanted—A copy writer who can as 
sell some copy for newspaper advertisix 
department. $40 per week. Send at las 
one sample of work, references, to k 
731, care of Printers’ Ink. 
PRINTING BROKER 

or reliable salesmen can make sats 
factory arrangements with house d 








high class printing and typography. Fre 
Printers’ Ink 


office facilities, J ren 723, 


AZINE 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
For Chicago territory. Salary based 
proven selling ability. Box 737, Printer 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


Young man to solicit advertising for pa for p 
lication with rapidly- growing cirenla 
and little competition. Must have hads some 
experience. Attractive terms for qualife 
man. Address Box 397, Yale Club, N.Y. 


College Annual Salesman—A live orga 
ization, at Detroit, Mich., would li 
connect with an experienced salesman ¢ 
cover Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, 
college and school annuals. State full ex 
perience in first letter. Box 724, P. 
I need a man who can handle and i 
prove the make- up of a National Map 
zine and also write special articles. 
you think that you are the man Ia 
looking for, sell yourself in a letter 
dressed to Publisher, P. O. Box 38 
Scuth Bend, Indiana. 


WANTED—Unusual ~ opportunity 
high grade advertising salesman, exper 
ence in selling Window and Count: 
Displays, Cutouts, Containers, etc. Ov 
process of manufacture enables us ! 
take care of the small advertiser as we 
as the national advertiser. Four differes 
processes of reproduction. Give fv 
particulars covering your experienc 
when answering. 


Excellent territory ope! 
Liberal compensation. Address Schaeter 
Ross Company, Inc., 





Rochester, N. Y 
ARTIST WANTED 
A splendid opportunity for an Artist 
who is good at men’s fashion hg: 
ures in wash, and opaque. (am 
make special arrangements for free 
lance man. Apply with Samples, 
Advertising Dept., Bond Stores, 
Inc., 212 5th Ave., New York 
City. 
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MAN with demonstrated selling ability, 
with advertising background that will en- 
able him to procure and hold agency busi- 
ness. Give complete story in first letter. 
Confidential. Box 734, Printers Ink. 
EE 


A Live Wire Circulation Manager 
familiar with A. B. C. methods and prac 
tices can secure a real position with na- 
tionally circulated and firmly established 
magazine located in metropolitan city not 
far from New York. Must be a producer. 
Splendid opportunity. Box 742, 5. 


WANTED: AGENCY SIDE - KICK 


Experienced, reputable man, operating 
small agency in Chicago, seeks another 
self-supporting soul to parallel efforts, cut 
overhead and increase growth opportuni- 
ties for both, leading to possible partner 
ship. Address Box 730, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
Salesman who has proved successful on 
advertising printing wanted by an old, 
well-equipped New York house with repu- 
tation for quality work. Will make at- 
tractive offer to man with established 
record in this field. State present earn- 
ings and experience in confidence. Box 
736, Printers’ Ink 











Travel, Resort and 
School Space 
Salesman Executive 


Wanted 


By large New York City daily. 
Must have well established connec- 
tions with advertisers and agencies 
in New York City territory. At- 
tractive salary and bonus to man 
whose past accomplishments indicate 
his fitness for a real man’s sized 
job. Outlining experience, earnings, 
age, etc., address Box 735, P. I. 





TRADE PAPER EDITOR ; 

Man who has been Editor or Assistant of 
Trade Paper directed to retail drug, cigar 
or confectionery trade wanted to edit 
journal addressed to retailers selling mag 
azines. Experience in publishing business 
not essential, but ability to help dealers 
sell more publications, interview retailers, 
les managers and publishers important. 
Must have system, initiative, know type 
and layouts. Keep costs down—be adapt 
able in new field, develop ideas. Get adver 
tising from publishers, sell subscriptions to 
dealers and be all-round man on details. 
State age, complete experience, refer- 
ences, salary desired. Box 738, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Commercial Artist—Twenty years’ ex- 
perience, good figures, modern lettering 
and design in black and white or colors. 
Also photo-retouching with air-brush. De- 
sires position or free-lance location. Box 
739, Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Publicity Man, 15 years’ ex- 
perience in newspaper, magazine and tech- 
nical journal work, desires connection with 
manufacturer, public utility or agency. 
Excellent references. Box 733, P. I. 





TYPOGRAPHER AND 
MECHANICAL PRODUCTION MAN 
available for a New York advertising 
agency. First-class references. Box 740, 
Printers’ Ink. 





IDEALIST 
of 23, with some sense, a college train- 
ing, and eighteen months of editorial ex- 
perience, wishes opportunity to grow. 
Now employed. Box 722, P. I. 


Advertising Man—Successful Record, 
interested part-time connections, special 
campaigns, retailers’ and manufacturers’ 
advertising, letters, folders, catalogs. 
Finkel, Concourse Bldg., Jersey City, N.J. 


SUCCESSFUL ART EXECUTIVE 
is touring the East, latter part of 
August, would interview organizations 
desiring brains and art. Address Box 
718, Printers’ Ink. 











Production Man—thorough knowledge art, 
engraving, printing, all means of repro- 
duction; 12 years’ experience with artist, 
engraver, publisher, adv. agency. Capable 
executive. Age 32,married. Box 726, P. I. 


THINKER, WORKER, FIGHTER 
A salesman or assistant executive. Uni- 
versity man. Some advertising experi- 
ence. Steel backbone. Age 28. Want 
a future, send for me. Box 727, P. I. 


- LETTERER 


Good on lettering, design, layouts. Re- 
liable Advertising Agency preferred. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 











Promotion manager—7 yrs. agency ex- 
perience, space-buyer., research, under- 
stands agencies’ viewpoint; how to inter- 
est them; overcome their prejudices. Age 
28, educaticn, initiative. Now executive 
N. Y. agency. Box 741, P. I. 





Technical Advertising Manager 
Now employed by large manufacturer, 
available September 1. Forty-five, Chris- 
tian; 20 years’ experience in all phases 
of industrial advertising and publicity. 
Best of references. Box 732, P. I. 








RUTHERFORD’S STANDARD AD- 
WRITING SYSTEM—Simple.  Practi 
cal. Makes the Amateur an Expert—the 

pert Perfect. System, Complete, $2, 
worth $20. Money-back guarantee. Arts 
& Craft Press Service, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


, ADVERTISING ARTIST 

Versatile—wishes to connect with a re- 
lable concern to execute and direct their 
artwork. Backed by a thorough knowledge 
of mechanical requirements. Box 715, P.I. 











A STEADY PRODUCER 


Eleven years (field and inside) plan- 
ning and conducting merchandising 
campaigns in retail, wholesale and in- 
dustrial markets. Age 33. Married. 
Now employed as advertising man- 
ager. Desires sales promotion work, 
either as advertising manager or as- 
sistant sales manager. Address Box 
728, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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—‘‘why are you so interested in 
the smaller details of our business? 
We'd rather have you keep the 
outside viewpoint—not get so close 
you may lose all perspective.” 





QL Somehow the man actually in the 
scrimmage seems more essential to us 
than the cheer leader on the side lines. 
He may not look as pretty, but probably 
contributes a lot more to the team’s suc- 
cess—and to do so must know the plays 
and signals. 


( [tis our business to help win the game. 
And we've found we're more useful in 
the line-up than in the cheering section. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 


ising 


1214 Locust St,Philadelphia 
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Krenn & Dato increase sales from 
$400,000 to $6,000,000 in one year 
with Chicago Tribune Advertising as 
the principal sales-building agent 


HERE is no need to tell | in 1923 Krenn & Dato 

Chicago people that Krenn eae to advertise in The 
& Dato sell real estate. Tribune. Using Tribune 
Chicago knows it. And space as the backbone of 
yet three years ago the their advertising pro- 
firm was just getting gram, the sales leaped 
its modest start. It ; from $400,000 in 
began to do busi- eae 1923 to $6,000,000 
ness in Chicago in ame 8% in1924. @, The 
the summer of i Post 16.6% > following figures 
1922. @In / | News 15.5% x show how 
1022—the A _ Heratd - Examiner II.7% Krenn & 
first full & aaa =." Dato used 
year of Proportion of financial and real estate advertising carried The Trib- 


by each Chicago newspaper in agate lines during 1924 


the firm— une as the 
the volume of business | principal agent in building 
was $400,000. Late | this great organization. 
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| 1924 Lineage in Chicago Newspapers 

DAILY SUNDAY TOTAL 

. es «as = « ¢ + «© « 41,092 47,513 88,605 

| Herald-Examiner. . . . . « 4,456 3,086 7,542 

| News. « « © « «© © «© © e 8,291 | 
ae + A « k «s&s 4 - 4,969 | 
Maeeeiemm wll tll 27,182 
DE «. +. 6 6 — a. 1,100 
Total in Tribune, 88,605. Total in 5 other newspapers, 49,076. 

















G. It is because of results such as Krenn & Dato have obtained that 
real estate and financial advertisers concentrate their advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune. 4. There is nothing intangible about these amazing 
gains in sales volume. IF you are interested in reaching this prosperous 
market of home-builders and investors, a Tribune man will be glad 
to call. He has a story that will interest you, 


The Chicago Tribune 
{i{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERIS 


Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays and Over 1,000,000 Sundays 
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